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USED ROUND THE WORLD 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


4/ 


Highest Awards 
in Europe 
and America 


es ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Regi ed U. 


Made = a wdondilic blending of the best 
Cocoa beans grown in the tropics—the 
result of 126 years of successful endeavor 


A new and handsomely illustrated 
Recipe Book sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
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HOTEL WENTWORTH 


OAK KNOLL, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 








Constructed of reinforced concrete and conceded by 
competent engineers to be more nearly fire-proof than any 
other hotel building in the world. 


Every City Comfort with Every Country Charm 





Opens for its First Season January Ist, 1907 





Located on Oak Knoll, a magnificent view-point 
surrounded by noble oaks and other oe forest trees. 

Within a short distance of three Golf Links; the 
Pasadena Country Club less than 10 minutes walk; the 
San Gabriel Country Club and Annandale Golf Club 
in easy distance by trolley. 

Buy tickets and check luggage to Raymond-Went- 
worth Station, via the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Rock 
island or Salt Lake Routes. Hold your checks for 
Hotel Wentworth porter. 








M. C. WENTWORTH, MANAGER 
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Wants investors to erect modern five, six 
or seven-room houses on suitable ground. 
This will pay from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent on the money invested. Write 
the Board of Trade for further particuiars 
and Booklet A. 








OAKLAND 


Has long been recognized as one of the most beautiful residence cities on the Pacific 
Coast. Its close proximity to San Francisco has made it possible for business men to 
reside there and do business anywhere along the Bay. 

It has some of the most beautiful homes in the State of California and is recog- 
nized as the most sociable and home-like place that can be found to live in. 

Everything is in a prosperous condition and thoroughly organized so that it has all 
the advantages of a lively business city, as well as a delightful residence place, and 
those who would rather live a little ways from the rush naturally arising from the re- 
construction of San Francisco, will find it worth their while to look to Oakland for a 
comfortable place to live. 


The Hotels Athens and Crellin 


Under the management of Fred A. Jordan and John B. Jordan, are its principal hotels 
and are nicely located for business and traveling people in general. They are modern 
and well equipped for the present conditions. 

They are making a reasonable rate, running from $2.50 to $5.00 per day on the 
American Plan and everything is being done to take care of the public in the most 
satisfactory manner possible. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


LOS ANGELES 


“FIREPROOF THAT IS FIREPROOF" 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF HOTEL IN CALIFORNIA 
350 EXQUISITELY APPOINTED GUEST CHAMBERS 
200 PRIVATE BATHS 





OPERATED BY ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
S. J. WHITMORE, Vice President and General Manager 


JOSEPH REICHL, : + 


Assistant Manager 











ACME OF PERFECTION IN 
AFETY 
ERVICE and 
ANITATION 


Spacious Cafes Banquet Halls 


and Most Unique 
MISSION INDIAN 
GRILL 


PIQUANT CUISINE 














WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? We can refer you to investors in Texas properties who have cleared 





as much as 200 per cent in the past year. We can sell you some fine 


investments in Texas lands. If you have property that you would like to trade for Texas property write us to- 
day, we might have some one on our list who is anxious to make a change. To sell, buy or trade property, 


write us today. 


The Land, Loan and Trading Co. 


108 Opera House, Houston, Texas 











THE NEW ROSSLYN 





443 South Main Street 
Los Angeles, California 


European Plan 


75c to $2.00 


American Plan 


$1.50 to $3.00 














ety 


Qhhlis BRas 


THE NEW 


OSSLYN 


HOTEL 
UNrae HEART OF 


s Ancete?, 


FREE BUS 
MEETS 
ALL 
TRAINS 


THE NATICK HOUSE 








American Plan 








First and Main Streets 
Los Angeles, California 


$1.25 to $2.50 


European Plan 


50c. to $2.00 
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AMERICAN PLAN EUROPEAN PLAN 
$3.00 to $6.00 $1.00 tro $3.50 


P ER = DAY PER - DAY 








HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, California - R. V. HALTON, Prop. 


Only 50 Minutes from San Francisco 
Hourly train service from 6 a. m. to 11 p.m. 














OPEN ALL YEAR 











All rooms are outside rooms with long distance telephone in each—Lighted by 
Electricity throughout—Ideal Climate—Beautiful Grounds of 22 Acres—Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving—all indoor sports and 
amusements—Children’s play-grounds equipped with juvenile appliances. 


WRITE FOR RESERVATION OF ROOMS TO 


R. V. HALTON, Prop. SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 











EVERY POSSIBLE 


COoOmMPrPORT 


KNOWN ro HOTEL LIFE 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO GEO. P., 
SNELL, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA, SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


PRwIMOTION COMMITTEE 


VENICE, CALIFORNIA 
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Newest Ideas * 


Ready-to-Wear 
Fillmore at O’Farrell Clothing for 


Van Ness at Bushi Men, Women and Little Ones 


Roos Bros. 



































Al Outside Hotel del Coronado Pcie 


CORONET OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
Most equable climate in the world Outdoor sports every day in the year 
Motto: “BEST OF EV ERY T HING” 





POLO TENNIS GOLF 


Finest of Bathing, Boating and Fishing MORGAN ROSS, Mgr., Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. Norcross, Gen. Agt., 334 South Spring St., Los Angeles, California 











A BUSINESS 


is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a business 
(selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to pay as much or 
THAT WILL PAY WILL PAY more than $5,000 annually. By the MILBURN-HiIckKs Easy METHOD succcess is almost cer- 


tain. We furnish everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), follow-up 


Iiterature, special ci special circulars, ve of mail order buyers, place your advertising, and guide you on the road to success. If you can invest from $10 


to $100 write us. We know how and will “show you.” Catalogue and Particulars Free. MILBURN-HICKS, 113 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 














SEND YOUR NAME 


for free illustrated booklet 
About California 


which is worth $4000.00 to any home- 
seeker. Address Home Extension 
Committee, 174 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


















Intensely interesting. All about the enormous 
profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, $150 on 
grapes, $100 on alfalfa. Dairying and stock 
raising are extremely profitable. Grain and 
vegetable products pay $80 to $200. - Booklets 
give facts and figures that are indisputable evi- 
dence of the vast superiority of California 
farms. 20 acres will pay more than a 160-acre 
Eastern farm. Get the absolute, vital facts and - 
figure out how to secure an independent income 
and delightful home in this land of plenty and 
comfort, at small cost. Write to-day. 
California Farmland Company 
73 Grosse Bipc. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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IRWIN'S Hot Air 24 Vapor 
BATH CABINETS 


AND FOLDING 


Bath Tubs 


Cem, WEIGHT 16 LBS. 
Several exclusive essen- . 5 A 

tial features. The most Cost Little. Requires Little Water. 

convenient cabinet made. s ss 

The quickest, easiest, and pecial ge ss ae W auaye no agents. 

most effectual means for 


purifying the blood and Ss. T. IRWIN 
suring disease known t 
ae ee, Sa ieee St NEW YORK, N. Y. 


man. 
















The Key to Suce tease 
DERS&OP 
“STHIS PUBLICATION 


FSPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM | MM yerceseassxe eee 


duced the Art of Memory to a pon Bs so that 






















will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, : the ordinary brain is capable of retaining facts 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency ; as easily as the more gifted. You are no greater 
to wrinkles or aging of the skin. Keeps the face and hands z intellectually than your memory. 
soft, smooth, firm and white. IT HAS NO EQUAL. Ask } ay f bciits littl , 
for it and take no substitute. ; Pree phage kes 4 ogg po ae ae 
Package of Espey’ s Sachet a % course anywhere, any time, in spare moments. 
Sent FREE on receipt of 2c. to pay pos : GC, Inexpensive, increases business capacity, 
P. B, KEYS, Agt. 111 So, Center J Ave., Chicago "a doubles income and social ——s by giving an 
alert memory for names, faces ssiness details 
ROSE VIT AE ROUGE and study. Develops will, concentration, con- 
j versation, public speaking, writing, etc. 
A TOILET TABLE DAINTY : @, Write today, for FREE copy of my inter- 
Pleasantest to use and most natural in effect of any ry Man = ood Racine to Remember,’” also 
made. Positively cannot be detected. Sample bot- : Ae 
tle will be sen > . Testi ials also. 
e t upon request estimonials also DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
FULL SIZE BOTTLE 50 CENTS. 708 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 
Beaver Supply Co. Portiand, Oregon eet 











Ducker’s “Patent”’ 
Ready-Made 
Portable Houses 


Houses of All Kinds 
Used All Over the World 





ates. aah avin. See, ancl ERECTED AT ONCE 


Everybody says: ‘‘ They are the best house built for the money.” 
We build houses for the City, Country, Seashore, Ranch or Mountains. 
Cottages, Bungalows, Churches, School-houses, Hospitals, Stores, Miners’ 
and Ranch Houses, Garages, and Emergency Buildings of all kinds. We 
build structures that give universal satisfaction. They are strong, sub- 
stantial and artistic. We use bolts and nuts in our construction. 


WRITE OR CALL ON 


H. J. BRAINERD, Manufacturer and Builder 


535-6 Chamber of Commerce Building, Tel. A 4740 Home Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WE PAY YOUR FARE TO CALIFORNIA 


If you buy from us. California homes on small monthly payments, from $5.00 up, without 
interest or taxes. Beautiful residence sites, flower-embowered homes, orchard tracts, in an 
earthly paradise, where there is no frost, snow, excessive heat, cyclones, lightning or tempests. 
Every day a June day at San Diego, the first American port north of the Panama 
Canal, and the metropolis of the great Southwest. This is your opportunity. Seize it. 


WRITE TO-DAY. INVESTIGATE US. 


HOMELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, _— San _ Diego, California 
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LH OT = L c R E E N is the largest, finest and only fireproof RESORT HOTEL 
in California conducted on both American and European Plans 
Separate dining-rooms 400 feet apart. | A hotel of refinement and the highest standard of excellence. 


OPENS NOVEMBER 24, 1906 
Art booklet and full information on application to J. Holmes, Manager, Pasadena, California 





INCORPORATED 1859 RE-INCORPORATED 1864 


The Hibernia Savings 
and Loan Society 


toot sewer sO, F9O6, 363,217,563.73 








Cor. Market, McAllister and Jones Sts. 


San Francisco, California 


Bank Open Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. Saturdays from 9 A. M: to 12 M. 
SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS EXCEPTED 
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SEE YOUR TICKETS 
CALIFORNIANS READ THIS WAY 





EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, HOUSTON, NEW ORLEANS, 


THROUGH MOBILE, ATLANTA, LYNCHBURG 
THE OLD SOUTH ~ 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, ETC. 





PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, San Francisco. 




















OF CALIFORNIA 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Subscribed Capital $17,000,000.00 
PAG WM oe 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund 400,000.00 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Co-operative 
Bank in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit issued 


INTEREST PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 











Dr. Washington Dodge, President 
Wm. Corbin, Sec’y and General Manager 














BUY A F ARM Crops sure and abundant. Ready Markets. Climate un- 
excelled. We have everything for sale from 5-acre suburban 
IN tracts to 5000-acre stock ranches. Write for circulars and ~ 
descriptive matter. 











N E V A D A J. A. BONHAM & SON, - Reno, Nevada 
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[ EDUCATIONAL] ( 





AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. 
Out-door Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, 


Snow-shoeing, Camping. Boys may enter at any time. 
For catalogue, address the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. 
PRICE, M. A. 

Auta, Piacer County, CALIFORNIA 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


Military — Number limited — Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed: 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college 
men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


Irvington, California 





“ BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Telephone Mason 1686. 


1601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


Number limited. 





BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


BERKELEY, - CALIFORNIA 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“T do not power an institution superior to it for train- 


ing boys in a aw hed course for college.”’ Report 
Inspector-General U.S. A. 


Next Term Becins January 7, 1907 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Heap Master 





HEALD ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


To give a thorough grounding in all the principles of a 
business life is the aim of this institution. Individual atten- 
tion from our newly enlarged faculty means not only satis- 
faction, but perfection in METHOD. We will gladly 
forward you particulars. 


HEALD-DIXON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Oakland, Cal. 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered 
in music, art and elocution. Fortieth year. Write 
for catalogue to Mrs. C. T. Mis, Pres., Mills College 
P. O., California. 


MISS HARKER'S SCHOOL, Pale Alte, California 


Boarding and day school. Intermediate and primary 
departments. Certificate admits to Stanford, Vassar and 
Wellesley. Number limited. Re-opens August 20, 1906. 








HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


NON-MILITARY, NON-SECTARIAN. Limited enrol- 
ment, home comforts, superior instruction. Fits for any 
college. Incomparably the most beautiful surroundings. 
Perfect sanitation. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., B. Ped., Principal 
MENLO Park, CALIFORNIA 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Reverend and Mrs. Edward Bentley Church. 
Accredited by the universities. Twenty-eighth | year. 
Special advantages in music, art, and elocution. Easter 
Term opens Monday, January 7, 1907, 9 a. m. 
Miss Pinkham and Miss Mae Lennan, Principals 
2126 California street, San Francisco, California 





MANZANITA HALL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


In the Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive 
to work. Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory 
system. Three buildings with modern equipment. Pre- 
pares for Eastern Universities as well as Stanford. A 
growing school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 
14th year opened August 20, 1906. 


J. LEROY DIXON, Principal 





MISS HAMLIN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


for girls. Formerly at 1849 Jackson street, 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. 
universities and colleges. 

Address MISS S. D. HAMLIN 


2230 Pacific avenue San Francisco 


is now at 
Accredited to 
















IF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can earn $20 to $50 
er week, and upwards. 
ll branches of drawing success- 

fully ta bebe gomee ondence. PRAC- 

TICAL and ‘PER AL instruction. Suc- 

cessful students ev rapt. Large 1907 

catalog free. Write. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
34°45 FINE ARTS BLDG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE 
OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 


Under patronage of the Majestic Theater, San Francisco, 
and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theaters during course, which is from 
ten months to a year. By theatrical managers this is 
acknowledged the best school west of New York. Send for 
Prospectus. 


JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
2428. Pine street San Francisco, California 





GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn$5 to $15 per day 


We can teach you quickly BY 
fi} MAIL. The new scientific Tune- 
a-Phone method endorsed by 
highest authority. Knowledge of 
Music not necessary, 


Write for free booklet 








NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 164 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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. to so thoroughly train our stu- 
We Aim dents that they will be sought 


for by business men. Write us. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. H. E. COX, Pres. 








POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The 
Great Business Training School of the West. Located in 
the education center of California. Ideal climate, home- 
like influences. Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing 
machines in college of shorthand. Finest banking and 
office practice in the United States. Civil, electrical and 
mining engineering, etc. Laboratories, field practice and all 
business and engineering branches. Came to Oakland and 
attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


_ Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the 
interior. 3oard and room, $13 per month. 3usiness, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Preparatory, Academic and 
Telegraphy. Write for literature and specimens of 
Penmanship. 





THE WASHBURN SCHOOL 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


University preparatory for boys and girls. ‘The same 
careful attention given to younger children. Accredited 
by Leland Stanford Junior University of California, Smith 
College, and Vassar College 

ARTHU R WASHBURN, A. B. 


PRINCIPAL. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


818 GROVE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 
1895, Preeminently the largest and best equipped 
school on the Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages 
of Eastern and European conservatories for a thorough 
musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 





Your Eastern Friends appeciate 
SUNSET Magazine. Brim full 
of interesting features about the 
West—the topic of the hour. 








literary-musical. 
Presbyterian control. 


For Particulars Address: 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEG 


Three modern buildings. Co-educational. 
The Academy prepares students for Occidental or any college or university. 
Climate favors out-of-door exercise at all seasons. 


JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL. D., President. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Four courses; classical, scientific, literary, 








Just What You Have 
Been Looking For 


(ESPECIALLY FOR RESIDENTS OF PACIFIC COAST STATES) 


Write TO-DAY for catalog, and list ef students enrolled ia your vicinity 





A well-established correspondence school, with thousands 
of students already enrolled, offering thorough instruction in 
Business, Shorthand, Typewriting, Law, Agriculture, 
Normal, Spanish, German, French, and fifty additional 
courses at prices within the reach of all ambitious persons 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
74-76 N. Second Street, San Jose, Catirornia 








Solicitors 
LIBERAL ~ 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Wants Good Subscription 


COMMISSIONS 
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GOLDFIELD OPHIR 


AND 














Gold Bug Mining Companies 
15 CENTS 15 











These are two properties of six locations each, or two hundred and forty 
acres, located ten miles south of Silver Peak at Ophir. 

The first offering of stock at ten cents was sold out at once. 

We are now putting on a small allotment at fifteen cents. We are list- 
ing these stocks on different stock exchanges. 

Consult your broker about the value of them. 














We advise the Purchase of the Following 
Stocks: 


Jumbo Extension Leasing Co., at.......... ..------------------------------ 25c 
Anchor Gold Mining Co., Round Mountain, at 

High Grade Gold Mining Co., Round Mountain, at-.........10c 
Manhattan Standard Gold Mining Co., Manhattan, at......15¢ 
Gold Bar Leasing Co., at.. we we ...25¢ 


Wnm. B. Nichols & Company 


STATE BANK BLOCK — P. O. DRAWER M 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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TUSCAN 
Springs 


MHE GOLDEN 

STATE is noted for 
its number and v ariety 
of mineral springs and 
their valuable mineral 
qualities, but none per- 
haps, are so justly 
famous as the Tuscan 
Mineral — s, of 
Northern California, 
situated near the thriv- 
ing town of Red Bluff, 
Tehama County. 

Bubbling up from unknown depths, where Nature is busily engaged in compounding and mixing the minerals 
which are a cure for scores of chronic diseases not amenable to other forms of treatment, are more than fifty 
springs, all within a surface area of less than one square mile, yet no two are alike. 
The curative power of these waters in chronic cases of rheumatism, stomach, liver and_ kidney nd 
diseases of the blood is beyond question, as can be testified to by thousands of sufferers from all over the United 
States, who have obtained relief from their use. 

A $60,000 tavern, three stories high with wide veranda and containing all of the accessories of the modern hotel 
building, offers to the visitor rest and comfort at all seasons of the year. 











troubles and all 









An additional attraction is the new three-story bathhouse just completed at a cost of $25,000. The building is of 
concrete and cement and is provided with hot steam rooms, hot and cold mineral tub b , hot and cold mine ral 





and fresh water shower baths, turkish baths, mud baths and a hot plunge. Adjoining is an open air plunge bath, 
36 x 64 feet in size with an extreme depth of 12 feet of water. 

Natural gas from one of the springs serves to light and heat both the bathhouse and hotel and is also used in 
evaporating the water from certain springs in the manufacture of salts which have been found valuable in the 
treatment of catarrh and diseases of the stomach. 

These are but a few of the wonders of Tuscan Springs to be found by the invalid in search of health or the 
student in search of knowledge. 

Information in detail may be had by sending for booklets and other printed matter, all of which is free. 

Send 50 cents for Tuscan Spring Catarrh Salts or Stomach Salts or Kidney Salts. 


Addresss E.B. WAL.BRIDGE, TUSCAN SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 























Mt. Tamalpais, California 





Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, on the Mill Val- 
ley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic 
Railway, ““The Crookedest Rail- 
road inthe World.’” Only two 
hours from San Francisco, in- 
cluding a sail across the Golden 
Gate, along the water front, by 
the harbor fortifications and a 
never-to-be-forgotten ride over 
the grandest mountain railway 
on earth. 


Information and Ticket Offices 
650 Market Street Sausalito Ferry 
(Chronicle Building) (foot of Market St.) 
San Francisco, California 
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HESE. photographs illustrate how good a place is NAPA to 
live in. Two of them were taken November 21st, 1906, and 
one (The Country Scene) March 20th, 1906. For climate 

there is no place in the whole wide world better than NAPA. Here 
you get the maximum of pleasant days each year. Here you find com- 
fort in living nearly the whole year through. Our summers are mild. 
Our winters are mild too. There is little frost. We want you to live in 


NAPA, California, and enjoy these good things with us. 
















For further 
information and 
illustrated litera- 
ture write to the 
Secretary of 
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HEALTH IN CALIFORNIA 











EL REPOSO is an institution equipped to restore health by the use of 
methods in harmony with the principle that all cures come through 
the forces of Nature. 


EL REPOSO is charmingly located adjoining the University grounds in 
the city of Berkeley, the educational center of California, and the 
most beautiful residence city in the West. Oakland is twenty 
minutes away by electric line and San Francisco by car and boat 
but forty minutes distant. The climate approaches the ideal, mild 
and practically frostless in the winter and cool in summer. 


EL REPOSO has the best of remedial facilities with all forms of baths, 
including electric light baths; apparatus for the scientific use of 
hydrotherapy; the use of the vibrator; massage; manual and 
mechanical Swedish movements; phototherapy; X-Ray treatment; 
and the application of electricity in all its various forms. 


EL REPOE0 is provided with all the comforts of a well appointed hotel; 
large, sunny rooms and private suites with baths; all tastefully 
furnished and well heated. Since nutrition is the foundation of 
Nature’s reparatory work, a liberal, varied and healthful cuisine is 
provided, and in cases of digestive disorders, a carefully prescribed 
diet is given, after a thorough study of individual needs. 


EL REPOSO is under the supervision of a physician of long experience 
and training in the lines of treatment given. Carefully selected 
graduate nurses only are used in giving treatments. Private nurses, 
—trained or untrained,—may be had for those whose recovery will 
be facilitated by extra attention. 


THE PURPOSE of the institution is to provide a cheerful home of unques- 
tioned excellence amid quiet and pleasant surroundings and yet not 
isolated, for people in search of health along Nature’s way. Open 
for. business, January 15, 1907. 


For full information, address Dr. A. J. SANDERSON, manager, 
El Reposo, 2222 Chapel street, Berkeley, California. 
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THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA 


By Arruvr Nortu 


An authoritative historical and geographical sketch of the little-known land of Lower 
California, by the only writer who has ever explored the entire country, studied its history 
from original sources, and collected its traditions. This is the fourth of a series of articles by 
Mr. North on the little-known region of Northwest Mewvico and Baja California, the first, “On 
the Road to Guadalajara,” appearing in the October (1906) Sunxser. 


HE child Nueva, or Alta California, 

F was now in being and close upon 
her birth there came a time of 
vigorous life for the mother, Vieja or 
Baja California, for the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century was destined to be 
the constructive period of the Dominican 
Brotherhood in Lower California. With 
restless energy these cowled padres 
roused the dormant life in the land and 
fearlessly shouldered their way forward. 
At the south they caused additions to be 
made to the stone structures erected by 
the Society of Jesus, and in the north 


they planted adobe foundations in every 
available mission site until no Indian was 
beyond the missionary influence. 

With the Missions of Rosario and 
Santo Domingo fairly under way, the 
padres reached up the Pacific coast, a 
few leagues above Todos Santos bay, and 
at a spot some forty-five leagues north- 
west of Santo Domingo established, in 
the vear 1778, the Mission of Descanso. 
Geographically, it lay in latitude 32° 15’ 
north, longitude 116° +7’ west. 


Notr.—Mission latitudes and longitudes approxi- 
mated from charted points on the coast.—A. N. 
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Two years later, Padres Miguel 
Hidalgo and Joaquin Valero founded the 
Mission of San Vicenti Ferrer in latitude 
31° 19’ north, longitude 116° 15’ west. 
The mission was situated nineteen leagues 
northwest of Santo and 
occupied a commanding position overlook- 
ing an ell of the San Vicenti river. 
Irrigating ditches were straightway dug 
and broad fields cultivated. In a short 
time San Vicenti became a large estab- 
lishment and had its consequent trocbles, 
the first of which came, the vear follow- 
ing its foundation, in the guise of a fierce 
assault from the Indians of the Colorado 
river and San Pedro Martir mountain: 
fortunately, a protecting fort had been 
erected immediately back of the church. 
In the same vear, 1781, another enemy, 


Domingo 


smallpox, entered upon the peninsula and, 
heedless alike of grim fortresses and holy 


missions, carried off thousands of the 
natives. 
In the year 1784, the Padres estab- 


lished the Mission San Miguel Fronter- 
south 
6’ north, 
Near this 
Indians and 
Seven 


immediately of 
Descanso and in latitude 
longitude 116° 47’ 


mission there were warlike 


iza, situated 


290 


Jn 


west. 


much good grazing land. 
later, and after much difficulty, the Padres 
founded the Santo de 
Aquina, in latitude 31° 34’ north. longi- 
tude 116° 29’ west. and eight leagues 
north of San Vicenti About 
Santo Tomas there excellent 
land, fine live-oak trees and good water, 
but the Indians were numerous, 
hostile and treacherous that they caused 
the mission site to be changed several 
times. 


vears 


Mission Tomas 


Mission. 
was some 


so 


ARILLIGA 


As a matter of fact, while the Domini- 
cans were finding less cactus, more timber, 
and, in many respects, better land in the 
northern portion of the peninsula they 
were also finding a more warlike and 
ferocious class of Indians in possession 
of the land. In the spring of 1794, 
Padre Cayetano Pallas established the 
Mission San Pedro Martir de Verona in 
latitude 30° 45’ north, longitude 115° 20’ 
west. This erected amid 
alpine grandeur on the upper edge of a 
meadow high up on San Pedro Martir 


mission was 


mountain, a great peak that rises to an 
altitude of over ten thousand feet above 
the sea level and has the finest pine and 
oak timber, and had the most powerful 
Indians, on the peninsula. Link, of San 
Borja Mission, had partially explored the 
southeastern slopes of this sierra thirty 
vears earlier. San Pedro Martir Mission 
was located twelve leagues east of Santo 
Domingo, and its buildings and outworks 
were on a most extensive scale. 

The following year a pestilence caused 
the closing of the Mission of Nuestra 
Senora de Guadalupe ’o Huasinapi and 
thereupon a new mission, named Mission 
Fronteriza de Guadalupe (Guadalupe of 
the Frontiers), was established a few 
miles to the east of | Descanso and_ in 
latitude 32° 9’ north, longitude 116° 47’ 
west. This was located in an 
immense, well-watered valley where grain 
and stock alike might flourish; it was but 
a short twenty-five leagues journey to the 
south of Junipero Serra’s Franciscan 
mission, off San Diego Bay. 

During these last vears of the eigh- 
teenth century, English and American 
voyagers, seeking seals, other fur-bearing 


mission 
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animals and whales, visited the peninsula 
and made great profit thereby. It was 
at this time, also, that Captain George 
Vancouver came sailing down the coast 
from San Diego, but it does not appear 
that he anchored off the southern shores. 

In the vears 1794-95, Padre Valdellon 
and Sergeant Ruiz examined a_ pros- 
pective mission site called Santa Catarina 
and a neighboring site known as Porte- 
zuclo, both lving in the wilderness to the 
east of Todos Santos bay and between 
the Mission of Santo Tomas and_ the 
mouth of the Colorado. These explora- 
tions were continued by Alferez Bernal, 
soldiers and priests alike agreeing that it 
was expedient to open a way to the Colo- 
rado and thus connect with the chain of 
Missions in Sonora. 

In June, 1796, Governor Arilliga set 
forth from San Vicenti to explore these 
northern regions. In two trips he visited 
the Santa Catarina site, the Colorado 
river, the Gulf port of San Felipe, the 
mountain Pedro Martir 
and Santo Domingo and, before the end 
of Octoker, even journeyed from the 
mouth of the Colorado river to San Diego. 
Arilliga’s journal is most amusing to 
read: “Traveled to-day” ; 
gave out to-day”; “Fought Gentiles 
(Indians) to-day”; “Little water to- 
“Very hot to-day”; “Gave away 
cigarettes to-day”; “Halted to-day and 
wrote diary’; et cetera. But in view of the 
fact that he covered a country which no 
man had explored before, and which, even 
to-day, is so unknown that the boldest 
frontiersman falters before its mountains 
and deserts, may allow the old 
warrior an occasional full day in which 


Missions of San 


“Two horses 


day’; 


one 


MISSION SITE IN THE CALIFORNIAS HERE 
SAN PEDRO MAR 
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to write down these skimpy entries in his 
diary. Certainly his place as a Cali- 
fornia explorer is close to that enjoyed 
by Consag. His trips resulted in several 
plans for presidios at San Felipe and at 
the mouth of the Colorado and in Sonora, 
but first and foremost he made a strong 
plea for the establishment of a mission 
at the Santa Catarina site, as a base of 
supplies alike for the proposed presidios 
and the camino into Sonora. 
Accordingly, in the vear 1797, Padres 
Tomas Valdellon, Llorente— 
a bold traveler, he had even been as far 
north as San Francisco in Alta Cali- 
fornia,—established the desired mission 
under the name of Santa Catarina de los 
Yumas (also known as Santa Catarina 
Martir). The was in the 
mountains some twenty leagues southwest 
of the mouth of the Colorado river, 
twenty north of San Pedro 
Martir Mission and fifty leagues north- 
Fernando Mission, the last 


and Jose 


mission. site 


leagues 


west of San 
and only Lower California mission of the 
San Fernandines. It situated in 
latitude 31° 35’ north, longitude 115° 45’ 
west—and was the last mission established 
in Lower California. 
by the fiercest Indians on the peninsula. 

The eighteenth century was dying. Its 
last years saw the Missions of Santa 
Catarina, San Pedro Martir, San Vicenti 
and Santo and 
assaulted by the treacherous warriors 
from the and the Still 
more unfortunate, in the same period the 
Dominicans lapsed from their zeal and 
by rancorous disputes 
ownership of the valley of San Rafael, 
lying between San Vicenti and Santo 


was 


It was surrounded 


Tomas again again 


sierra deserts. 


concerning the 
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Domingo, loosened the tongue of scandal. 
Their subsequent conduct merely gave 
it continued cause to riot. The padre at 
sacred Loreto is said to have’ been 
removed because of his unseemly life; 
in 1805, even the Superior of the Missions 
was exiled for misconduct. Strange con- 
duct toward the Indians and over-indulg- 
ences of appetites were common fail- 
ings that historic gossip says increased 
with the advancing years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

By piecing together the few writings 
of the padres themselves the traditions 
of the missions, the journals of the 
voyagers to the ports, together with the 
and obtains, 
briefly, the following view of Lower Cali- 
fornia mission conditions in the so-called 
period of no history, the first third of 
the nineteenth history: 

The padres allowed the mission estab- 
lishments to run down and made no effort 
to establish new foundations; they treated 
the Indians as slaves and with harshness 


relics visible signs, one 





TO TAKE THE DESERT TRAIL 


| and made no efforts to improve 
| their conditions; they broke up 
the tribes and scattered their 
members; they sent forth the 
Indians to gather “gilt stones”’ 
as they termed gold and copper; 
they sunk shafts in the moun- 
tain sides and worked smelters 
in the Mission grounds; and 
they made and enjoyed much 
mesceal. 

On the other hand it must be 
remembered that, as an old 
Indian extenuatingly remarked 
to the writer, “even a Padre is 
but a man”, and for men of 
some education the last Domini- 
cans were in unhappy positions ; 
each padre had a mission unto 
himself and was far from any 
association that of the 
Indians, and, unlike the Jesuits, 
the Dominicans were not 
natural frontiersmen; in these 
years, moreover, the higher civil 
authorities diverted the Pius 
Fund and by so doing deprived 
the missionaries of their right- 
ful support and their ecclesias- 
tical superiors paid no attention 
to them or to their needs; the Indians 
daily threatened the lives of the padres. 
And the threats of the Indians were not 
idle: in 1808 the Indians murdered Padre 
Surroca at Santo Tomas and three years 
later the San Borja Indians revolted and 
assaulted their mission. 

During this period Padres Vincent 
Balda, Raphael Ravina, Placida Sanz, 
Ramon Lopez and Tomas Ahumada were 
among the successive Superiors of the 
Missions. The last named chose San 
Jose del Cabo, in place of Loreto, as his 
abiding place. Under their supervision 
the Gulfo Camino, the Sierra Camino and 
the Pacifico Camino, the three Caminos 
Reales or Royal Highways, were doubt- 
less completed. These trails—they rarely 
attained to the dignity of roads, reached 
up and down the length of the peninsula; 
each one touched at Loreto and all ran 
to San Diego in Upper California. 
Between these two missions a mounted 
mail carrier passed monthly, carrying 
brought from the City of 
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Mexico via Guadalajara and San Blas 
on the mainland, and also such inter- 
mission correspondence as there was. 
Fortunately, mission doings or mis- 
doings do not furnish the exclusive 
history of this period. The general world 
was not at a standstill, and its waves 
even rippled upon the shores of Lower 
California. During these days Alta Cali- 
fornia had become a lusty child; for, 
strange though it seems, the San Fernan- 
dines, who quickly wearied of the labors 
in Lower California which the Domini- 
cans readily accomplished there, did more 
excellent work in Upper California than 
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their successors did in Lower California. 
In consequence of this growing strength 
of Upper California, Lower California 
was separated, politically, from the upper 
district by decree of March, 1804, Arillig: 
assuming control of the northern country 
and Captain Felipe de Goycoechea of 
Lower California. 

About this time Spain became involved 
in the wars on the Continent and was 
unable to pay any attention to the far 
away California Peninsula—except to 
forbid her neglected people to trade with 
the outer world. The natural result 
followed and smuggling flourished. After 
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1810 civil war smouldered and flamed on 
the Spanish Main, but no fighting 
occurred on the peninsula and greater 
neglect than that already accorded to it 
by the Mother Country was impossible. 

In the year 1814 Hernando de la Toba 
succeeded Goycoechea as Governor; the 
following year Jose Dario Arguello suc- 
ceeded De la Toba. Mulege, San Ignacio 
and Purisima felt the revolution keenly, 
and all of the Missions suffered, for the 
Indians, not understanding matters, took 
to the mountains leaving the fields of the 
padres to suffer in consequence. In the 
year 1822, moreover, the corsairs [nde- 
pendencia and Aranciano sacked Loreto 
and plundered her altars of rare strings 
of pearls and rich ornaments; and _ this 
was but the beginning of the troubles 
of sacred Loreto, the ancient capital of 
the Californias and the Missions, for soon 
earthquakes twisted awry her massive 
stone walls and storms swept about her 
and in 1829 the seat of government of 
Lower California wa changed from 
Lereto to La Paz, a pueblo which had 
grown up by Cortez’s bay of Santa Cruz. 
Alas, poor Loreto! 

In the year 1822 Augustin Fernandez 
de San Vicenti, Imperial Commissioner, 
arrived in Lower California and_ pro- 
claimed the elevation of Yturbide to the 
throne of Mexico. The peninsula now 
began to learn of things political. Jose 
Arguello, her last colonial governor, 
resigned and Jose Manuel Ruiz became 
Jefe Politico or territorial commander. 

Very shortly after these changes, 
Colonel Jose de Echeandia came to Loreto 
as Civil and Military Commander of both 
Californias. Through his orders funds 
were raised for primary schools at Loreto 
and San Antonio and the Peninsula was 
divided into four political districts, viz.: 
San Lucas, Loreto, Santa Gertrudis and 
San Pedro Martir, each with an ayuntie- 
mento or municipal council. However, 
this was entirely too much good fortune 
for poor Lower California. Echeandia 
was called away and in his absence affairs 
became as confused as ever. 

In 1829, the news reached Loreto of 
the promulgation of a decree expelling 
Spaniards from Mexican territory. As 
the Padres—Frailes (Friars), however, 
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was the term by which they were now 
called—were practically all Spaniards 
this decree touched the Missions most 
sharply. Fraile Domingo Luna, Provis- 
ional Vicar, at once wrote to Governor 
Echeandia touching the legality of the 
Frailes taking the demanded oath of 
allegiance to the new Mexican govern- 
ment, 

But a more serious problem than oaths 
of allegiance now faced the Frailes, for 
on the 17th of August, 1833, the Mexican 
government enacted the Secularization 
Acts by which it was decreed that the 
government proceed to secularize the 
California Missions, that in each Mission 
a parish be created with a secular salaried 
priest that these priests be forbidden to 
collect fees for marriages, baptisms, 
burials or other services, that the Mission 
churches be given to the parishes, et 
cetera. 

That such legislation was had is not 
surprising. The whole spirit of Mexican 
independence was unfavorable to a con- 
tinuance of a system which had lapsed 
into a land monopoly tinctured with 
phases of slavery. The Frailes claimed 
that the Indians were not vet prepared 
for citizenship, and the government sup- 
porters naturally replied that the Mission 
system was not especially fitting them for 
the privilege. Moreover, it was charged 
that the conduct of the Frailes had not 
been such as to win them much considera- 
tion. Claims and denials were of no 
avail; secularization was a fact and the 
downfall of the ancient Mission system 
was near at hand. 

Much that is interesting concerning 
Lower California may be discovered by 
peering into the logs kept by western 
travelers in these days gone by. In the 
vear 1807, for instance, the Boston ship 
Dromio made a little smuggling voyage 
along the west coast of America, finally 
stopping at the Bay of Todos Santos 
where swarms of Indians hove in sight 
from the Mission of San Miguel bringing 
with them bundles of fur otter skins. 
The Dromio’s trip was so successful that 
other ships promptly followed in her 
wake. 

And it was a rich contraband trade that 
was soon built up on the Pacific coast. 
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At the masts of fur traders and whalers 
the colors of England, America, France 
and Russia fluttered above the quiet 
waters of the numerous bays of Lower 
California while on the glistening shores 
there gathered strange groups: dark-hued 
Indians, sombreroed Mexicans and robed 
Frailes traficking with mariners from 
every clime; and from the ship's boats 
rowed shoreward laden with goods 


were 
from distant ports, cargoes — easily 
exchanged for furs, hides, beef, grain, 


fruit and oil. The Bay of San Quentin, 
then familiarly known as the “Bay of 
Vive Hills” and Magdalena Bay were the 
favorite regions for these gatherings. 
During these vears legitimate 
vovagers, also, visited the Peninsula coast, 
men such as Captain A. Duhaut Cilley, 
Duplot de Mofras and Admiral Du Petit 
France, Admiral Edward 
Belcher, Captain Henry Kellett and 
Lieutenant R. W. Hardy, of England, 
and Captain Benjamin Morrell, of New 
York, the last doubtless something of a 


more 


Thouars of 


smuggler as well as a fur hunter. 
Lieutenant Hardy’s voyage was made 
in 1828 at the Pearl- 
diving and Coral-fishery Association, an 
English concern. He visited La Paz, 
Loreto, Mulege, Tiburon and the Sal Si 
Puedes (Get-out-if-you-can) Islands, and 
from the Gulf sailed up the Colorado 
river where he definitely located a bayou 


instance of the 


entering the Colorado a few leagues from 
its mouth and heading among certain 
mud voleanoes to the This 
bayou has since been known as the False 
or Hardy’s Colorado or the Hardy river. 

Irom the time of the visits of Ximinez 
and Cortez, the east coast of the penin- 
sula had been famed as the land of 
pearls. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, one Manuel Osio turned from 


northwest. 


soldicring to pearls, and as an armador 
de perlas or pearl hunter became the first 
“richest man in California’. In later 
years and before Napoleon’s invasion, the 
irost_ magnificent of the pearls in the 
Spanish regalia had been gathered from 
the California coast. La Paz, Loreto and 
Mulege were the sailing ports of the pearl 
fleets, and diving was done by Yaqui 
Indians in the months of July, August 
and September. Pear] pits were scattered 
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up and down the coast from Ventana Bay 
to the thirty-first parallel. At the time of 
Lieutenant Hardy's visit the government 
received five per cent of all the pearls and 
the largest ones were set aside for the 
Holy Virgin. Near Loreto, 
noted nine pearl beds. 

These different voyagers from over the 


alone, he 


seas, the Frailes welcomed, but of over- 
land visitors they lived in constant dread. 
As early as 1818 they had sent word, 
post haste, to Arguello that 
information had come to them that the 
Americans were fitting out expeditions in 
Texas and Mexico to capture the Cali- 
fornias. And, while this rumor 
without foundation, if the worthy Frailes 
had listened attentively to far-away 
doings some seventeen vears later they 


Governor 


was a 


might have gone into numerous frights 
concerning the dangerous northern heretic 
nation, for it is more than tradition that 
during the administration of President 
Andrew Jackson an effort was made by 
the United States to purchase a portion of 
the Californias.. The historian Bancroft 
even says that Jackson’s Secretary of 
State Forsythe wrote to Butler, the 
United States charge daffaires at Mexico 
to offer a sum, supposedly of five million 
dollars, for the desired territory. And 
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VIEW FROM HOUSE OF THE PRESIDENTE OF SAN JOSE DEL 


CABO LOOKING TOWARD THE SPOT WHEKE MIDSHIPMAN 


MC LEANAHAN WAS KILLED AND THE AMERICANS NEARLY ROUTED IN 1848 


while the archives at Washington are 
silent on this point, they are equally silent 
on many another executive plan that bore 
no fruit. 

Finally, on the 12th of March, 1828, 
down upon the Missions came the first of 
the dreaded heretics, seven emaciated and 
nearly starved Kentuckians, by name 
Sylvester Pattie, James O. Pattie, Pryor, 
Laughlin, Pope, Slover and Ferguson. 
They were the remnants of a large party 
of mounted trappers which, after most 
thrilling and romantic experiences, had 
dwindled down to this handful. Their 
horses stampeded by Indians when near 
the mouth of the Gila river, the trappers 
had floated down the Colorado on dugouts 
only to be swamped, when near the Gulf, 
by the same mighty tidal wave which 
had repulsed Admiral de Ulloa three 
Undismayed, the trap- 
pers had wandered inland, nearly dying 
of thirst in the desert (presumably near 
the Laguna Salada beyond the Cocupas). 
At last they found a trail (presumably 
the Agua Caliente camino) which shortly 
led them to the Mission of Santa Cata- 
rina de los Yumas. From this Mission 
they were sent to the Mission of San 
undoubtedly San _ Vicenti, 
where they were placed under surveil- 
lance; soon they were sent along the line 
of Missions to San Diego and _ harsher 
treatment. In a journal which he wrote, 
James O. Pattie gives a dark picture of 
the treachery of the Frailes and soldiers; 
his brightest recollections are of a kindly 
Mexican sergeant and the latter’s gener- 
ous hearted and beautiful sister. The 
civil authorities excused their conduct by 
saying that the Kentuckians had come 


centuries earlier. 


Sebastian, 


into the Californias without passports. 
Upon the fall of the Mexican federal 
system, both Californias were united in 
a single department. Luis Negrete 
became sub Jefe for Lower California 
and the extensive powers with which he 
was clothed he seemingly 
wisely until the vear 1842 at which time 
he was succeeded by military appointees. 
He advanced certain land reform meas- 
ures and colonization schemes. 

Meantime the Texas difficulties were 
bringing on hostilities between the two 
North American republics and at length, 
in 1847, United States men-of-war landed 
two companies of New York volunteers 
at La Paz under the command of Colonel 
H. S. Burton of the United States Army. 
Colonel Burton in company with Captain 
Bailey of the United States Navy at once 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes and issued 
a proclamation. The invaders were well 
received and the Senors Hidalgo, of San 
Antonio, the only dissatisfied Califor- 
nians, were promptly made_ prisoners. 
Shortly, Commander T. O. Selfridge, 
with the Dale arrived at La Paz and 
landed under fire. 

Captain Pineda of the Mexican troops 
and the Fraile of San Ignacio now incited 
the natives to rise against the invaders 
and Commander Selfridge thereupon 
announced that the United States had not 
only taken possession of Lower California 


exercised 


but would not relinquish that possession 
and that all were invited to support the 
Northern cause. The Dale with her com- 
mander then sailed away, leaving at San 
Jose del Cabo, however, twenty-four of 
her marines under Lieutenant Heywood. 
late in 1847 and early in the following 
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year, sharp encounters occurred between 
the Mexican and invading forces at La 
Paz, San Jose del Cabo, San Antonio and 
Todos Santos. The principal contest, the 
Battle of San Vicenti, took place near 
San Jose del Cabo; Midshipman Mce- 
Leanahan of the United States Navy, 
after fighting with extreme heroism, was 
killed and only timely assistance from 
Commodores Dupont and Shubric: saved 
the hard pressed invaders from destruc- 
tion. Pineda, Mijares, Moreno, Mejia 
and Gonzales were the most resourceful 
of the California leaders, Gonzales prov- 
ing himself to be a leader of unusual 
ability. 

Meantime, and even prior to the Battle 
of San Vicenti, for news has ever traveled 
slowly on the peninsula, the war had been 
terminated by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, signed February 2, 1848. This 
peace and the discontinuance of the war 
were bitterly opposed by many of the 
leaders throughout Mexico. El Progresso, 
the revolutionary organ, declared that no 
peace without a fifty million dollar 
indemnity should be considered. He who 
will delve into Mexican archives or ques- 
tion the well-informed elderly Mexicans 
on the peninsula may find interesting 
explanations concerning the curious quirk 
in the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico after that line cuts 
away from its course at Nogales and 
ranges northwestward saving to Mexico 
the mouth of the Colorado river and much 
of Sonora and Lower California. Ameri- 
can writers have admitted that their 
boundary commissioners, appointed after 
the Mexican war, were “not in harmony”; 
and in Mexico one may learn that General 


MOUNTAIN PASS NEAR SIERRA DEL PINTOS, DOWN WHICH WILLIAM WALKER 
TO THE COLORADO RIVER IN 1854 


GUIDED HIS FILIBUSTERING FOLLOWERS 


Santa Ana instructed the Mexican com- 
missioners that by hook or by crook they 
were to save to Mexico the mouth of the 
Colorado and a land connection with 
Lower California, otherwise they were 
to come home and there would be more 
fighting, though the enemy were in con- 
trol. Old Mexicans will tell, with a smile, 
how these commissioners obtained their 
end by having mescal trained heads which 
enabled them to draft treaties and survey 
at times when the American commis- 
sioners were unable to differentiate a 
parallel of latitude from a parallel of 
longitude. Perhaps these stories are 
more than tradition. Quien sabe? The 
United States has not always been great 
in diplomacy, and in the ’40s Uncle Sam 
thought the southwest of little value. 

And so the war ended and Lower Cali- 
fornia was returned to Mexico whereupon 
full three hundred of the best among 
the citizens of the peninsula were com- 
pelled to emigrate to Upper California 
for further residence in their old homes 
was impossible, since, in explicit reliance 
on the promises of the invader that the 
northern Republic would hold the 
country, they had espoused the cause of 
the United States in war time. 

In 1849 Mexico again resumed control 
of Lower California and _ forthwith 
divided it into two political districts, each 
with a legislature of seven members. The 
northern district stretched from Loreto 
to the line. 

Meantime the discovery of gold in 
Upper California drained the peninsula 
of many of its residents, and in 1850 
cholera was brought over from the main- 
land and further decimated the scanty 
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population. The inhabitants remaining 
were now practically without ecclesiastical 
guidance, for the diversion of the famous 
Pius Fund and the secularization had 
ended the Mission regime. In the year 
1731, the Pius Fund amounted to $120.- 
000; in the year 1735, the sum of $400,000 
was added to the fund; twelve years later 
the further sum of $120,000 was con- 
tributed and in 1784, an additional $400,- 
000 was received. After the expulsion of 
the Society of Jesus, the King of Spain 
acted as trustee of the fund, rather an 
unworthy trustee, too, for in the year 1806 
his fiscal agent in Mexico was permitted to 
appropriate for the crown the sum of 
$200,000. This was not repaid, neither 
was the regular income paid to the 
Frailes. 

Upon the establishment of Mexican 
independence, a junta managed the fund 
—for atime. In 1836, Mexico enacted a 
law looking toward the establishment of 
a Bishopric for the two Californias. 
Later, and in 1840, the last President of 
the Missions, Francisco Garcia Diego was 
appointed to this office with a residence 
first at San Diego and subsequently at 
Santa Barbara. He did not even visit 
Lower California, which, since 1774, had 
been under the charge of the Bishop of 
In 1842, Mexico repealed the 
decree of 1836 and resumed “charge” of 
the Pius Fund. In October, 1842, by a 
further decree, the properties of the fund 
were incorporated into the national treas- 
ury, with the understanding, however, 


Sonora. 


that an income of six per cent should be 
devoted to the purposes of the trust. 
After 1848 Mexico failed to pay any 
portion of the income to Upper Caii- 
fornia, or Lower California, either. 

In the vear 1850, Father Joseph S. 
appointed to succeed 

Lower California, 
Mexican territory was 


Alemany was 
Bishop 


however, as 


Garcia; 


assumed again to be under the control 
of the Bishop of Sonora. In 1854, 
Father Tadeo Amat was appointed 
an Upper California Bishop with resi- 
dence at Los Angeles. From 1843 to 
1846, Fraile Ignacio Ramirez de Arrel- 
lanes was the Superior of the Peninsula 
Missions, but, being a sympathizer with 
the American troops, in 1848 he emigrated 
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to Upper California. The last of the 
Mission Frailes, Gonzales and Mancilla, 
served at the Mission of Santo Domingo 
until 1855; in this year Bishop Escalante 
reached the peninsula with three secular 
priests and orders were at once issued 
that unsold mission lands be subject to 
the support of the new arrivals. 

While Lower California Mission life, 
therefore, ends with the vear 1855, there 
was yet one Mission of which tradition 
has had more to say than any other Cali- 
fornia Mission, unless it be Loreto; for 
what the pursuit of the end of the rain- 
bow is to children in the United States, 
that the search for the famous “Lost 
Mission” is to the residents of Lower 
According to tradition, the 
Frailes were told to “unroof the Missions 


California. 


and depart,” doubtless tradition’s manner 
of referring to the Secularization Act, or 
the arrival of Bishop Escalante. At the 
time of this instruction, the Frailes were 
supposed to have in course of construction 
a new Mission, with jewels, treasures and 
sacred ornaments hidden in every crack 
Toward the northern por- 
tion of the Peninsula, the name of Santa 
Ysabel is given to this foundation, while 
about San Ignacio and further south it 
received the name of Santa Clara. This 
Mission the Frailes were supposed to 
have concealed, but it has been generously 


and cranny. 


located in varied places; high mountain 
tops, bleak, mirage-haunted deserts, in 
deep arroyos and on islands. By some it 
is said to have been merely a landing 
place, with the idea, perhaps, that the 
Frailes floated a Mission on some quiet 
waters. No attempt will here be made to 
give the latitude or longitude of this much 
sought Mission of fancy. 

Close upon the arrival of the secular 
priests came an order establishing penal 
settlements at La Paz and Carmen Island 
for convicts from the northwestern states 
of the mainland. And with these listed 
troubles it would seem as though “poor 
Lower California” had all that she could 
endure, but there is even more of disaster 
to record. The sharp succession of 
conquistadores, buccaneers, revolutionists, 
contrabandistas, invaders, pestilence and 
criminals was to find its climax in the 
coming of a force of dashing filibusters. 
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In 1852, Raousset de Boulbon, a 
French soldier of fortune, entered Sonora 
and the rumor quickly reached San Fran- 
cisco that France was about to acquire 
the Mexican territory immediately adjoin- 
ing the southwestern boundary of the 
United States. This, to the southern 
chivalry of Upper California, seemed a 
prospective national insult, a direct blow 
to the principle of “‘manifest destiny,” 
and at once they began to plot for the 
frustration of the plan of M. de Boulbon. 
Eventually these fire-eating San Fran- 
ciscans developed a filibustering scheme 
of their own with William Walker, editor 
and lawyer, soldier and scholar, as leader. 
In 1853, in company with one Henry P. 
Watkins, Walker—in later years he was 
to be known as “Nicaragua Walker” and 
as “The Grey Eyed Man of Destiny”, 
visited Guaymas and examined into the 
local conditions: he found the community 
threatened by the Indians and immedi- 
ately became imbued with the idea that 
chivalry demanded that he come to the 
defense of the women and children of 
Walker therefore returned to 
San Francisco where he opened a recruit- 
ing office and issued bonds of the pros- 
pective “Republic of Sonora and Lower 
California.” M. de Boulbon, meantime 
had faded from public view. 

On the 30th of September, 1853, Gen- 
ral Hitchcock, commander of the United 
States government forces stationed at 
San Francisco, seized the Arrow, a brig 
which Walker had chartered for his 
southern raid. For this proper inter- 
ference with a breach of neutrality with 
a friendly power, Hitchcock was there- 
upon displaced. In the decade of the 
30s, Jefferson Davis and the southern 
Senators were not to be flouted: and in 
William Walker’s scheme they could see 
a new Texas and future slave votes in 
the Senate. October the 16th, 1853, 
therefore, Walker with forty-six men and 
many supplies was permitted to leave the 
Golden Gate in the brig Caroline, intent 
on filibustering. In due time the Caroline 
arrived at La Paz where Walker landed 
his men, took the city, issued a proclama- 
tion promising general protection, recog- 
nizing religious toleration and establishing 
the Louisiana Code—a simple way of 


Sonora. 
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introducing slavery. A republic was 


immediately proclaimed with Walker as 
President, and a flag with two stars, rep- 
resenting Lower California and Sonora 
and with two red stripes enclosing a white 
one, was hoisted. 

After winning a small battle and 
capturing the Jefe Politico, Robelledo, 
the filibusters, on the 6th of November, 
1858, left La Paz and after touching 
successively at San Jose del Cabo and 
Magdalena Bay, they disembarked at 
Todos Santos Bay, a hundred miles south 
of Ensenada. Here Walker established 
himself in headquarters which he termed 
Fort McKibben and easily defeated the 
attacking Mexicans. In December the 
Anita brought two hundred and_ thirty 
recruits to Fort McKibben. Thus rein- 
forced the filibusters seized Santo Tomas 
and fought the battles of La Grulla and 
San Vicenti in both of which they were 
successful. 

Walker now organized a government 
and drilled his men incessantly; at this 
some of his followers attempted to desert 
and he had them shot, to the balance he 
gave the choice of returning to the United 
States or continuing on. Only fifty 
turned northward. On the 20th of 
March, 1854, Walker sent a portion of 
his forces to San Quentin Bay and 
Rosario under instructions to hold the 
country; with the balance he started from 
San Vicenti for Sonora. 

The eastward course of the filibusters 
has never been published but there are yet 
living on the Peninsula survivors of the 
many Indians; Pais, Cahuillas, Catarina 
Yumas and Cocupas who accompanied 
the little troop as allies and guides, and 
according to their statement the filibusters 
traveled via the Colentura Arroyo, Valle 
Trinidad, Arroyo Grande and_ through 
the gap between the Sierra del Pinto and 
the Cocupas. In due time the Colorado 
river was crossed two leagues above its 
mouth, but after entering Sonora’ the 
Americans became disheartened — and 
rapidly fell away from their leader, many 
of them traveling northward and_ sur- 
rendering to Major Heinzleman of the 
United States Army, at Yuma. There- 
upon Walker recrossed the Colorado and 
led his followers back to San Vicenti and 
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thence northward to the boundary line 
immediately south of San Diego. Melen- 
drez, a Mexican officer, followed the fili- 
busters but his soldiers were too poorly 
trained and illy armed to be any match 
for the resourceful Walker. 

At the line the filibusters surrendered 
to a United States Army officer. Walker, 
Watkins and “Secretary of State” Emory 
were tried in San Francisco. The former 
was acquitted, the Court openly express- 
ing sympathy with the accused; the other 
two, being convicted of recruiting in San 
Francisco, were each fined $1500—and 
the tines allowed to go by default. The 
filibusters who were sent southward to 
“hold the country” were supreme while 
their ammunition lasted, then they died 
by the garrote and dagger. 

Personally, Walker was a brilliant man 
of high education and strong southern 
impulses. In following his course on the 
Peninsula, one learns that he was devoid 
of fear and that he held his men with 
an iron hand; but yet he allowed them to 
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destroy records by using the archives at 
La Paz for rifle cartridges! A glance at 
his military roster discloses scores of good 
Kentucky and Tennessee names, and since 
the invasion de Walker cost Mexico 
eighty thousand pesos the filibusters were 
evidently great fighters. 

But all in all, Uncle Sam has reason 
to be ashamed of his dealings with Lower 
California in 1848 and 1853-54. If he 
wanted the country he should have held 
it after assuring the Californians that he 
would and spilling good blood in its con- 
quest in 1848, and if he did not desire the 
Peninsula he should have prevented 
Walker from recruiting in and sailing 
from San Francisco. By 1855, “poor 
Lower California’, deserted by the 


Frailes, cast aside by invaders, forsaken 
by filibusters, ravaged by pestilence, a 
public resort for criminals, had tasted 
the dregs of the cup of humiliation while 
the child, Upper California, had become 
the lode star of the world, the Golden 
State of the great American Union. 
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OLD MISSION IDYLS 


By Cuaries WARREN Sropparp 


Author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘For The Pleasure of His Company,’ 


FROM A MISSION GARDEN — A REVERY 


’ etc. 


AND A 


RETROSPECT 


IN SIX PARTS—PART SIX 


HE train stopped at Sargent, 
although there was nothing visible 
but a modest brown station with 
an armful of freight at one side of it 
and a screen of trees in the rear. The 
hills rose bare and brown; beyond that 
and when the locomotive pulled out and 
disappeared down the iron way we felt 
as if we had been marooned somewhere 
in the wilderness. Then a lad came 
forward and led us out to the stage-coach 
that was about to carry us to San Juan 
Bautista, six miles distant. 
Almost in a moment we were following 
a road that wound among the hills past 
acres and acres of seed-farming land, 
where, in this season, one sees nothing 
but a solid mass of sweetpeas in blos- 
som, the fragrance whereof is almost 
overwhelming. The fields were beauti- 
fully green, the soil rich; nothing could 
have been prettier than the distant moun- 
tains draped with clouds. Over one hill- 
slope, which was still brown, for it had 
shed the late showers that were standing 
in pools by the wayside, we saw a lean 
coyote sneaking stealthily away; he was 
of the same color as the hill beyond iim 
and looked as if he had been fashioned 
from the earth and were but a shadow of 
himself slinking across the face of it; 
this apparition gave an air of wildness 
and loneliness to the landscape that 
pitched the keynote of all that was to 
follow. 
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Two of us had not yet seen the Mis- 
sion we were approaching and were 
speculating upon the nature of it and the 
impression we were likely to receive, 
when our companion, who knew the place 
well, exclaimed: “There it is! See there 
on the plateau, that long low building!” 

Sure enough there it was, at one end of 
the village and long enough and low 
enough to have puzzled or perhaps 
escaped an unfamiliar eye. We climbed 
slowly up the slope toward the settlement 
that seemed to have no definite beginning 
and to come abruptly to an end and leave 
you out in the country just over the 
fence. A slumberous village, this, in a 
land of letus-eaters, where it is almost 
always afternoon. A village where the 
deserted houses keep their eyes shut or 
stare blankly as you pass; where the 
inhabitants are not in the least disturbed 
by your arrival, and you begin to feel like 
an outsider and an intruder when you 
note the amazing tranquillity of the lives 
they lead. Perhaps this is dream life, 
this sweetly solemn existence; perhaps 
this is a dream world, and some time we 
pilgrims and strangers will suddenly 
start from sleep and find that there is no 
old Mission, asleep these scores of years; 
no Plaza Hotel of adobe with a half for- 
gotten past—though in the good old days 
its verandas were crowded with Castilian 
beauties who had gathered there to 
applaud the Z'oreadores, and the bull- and 
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bear-baiting after Mass. These sports 
happened on feast days in the plaza be- 
fore the colonnade of the Mission and in 
front of the Plaza Hotel and the adobe 
Breen-house, next door, the headquarters 
of General Castro during the Mexican 
war. 

Our arrival was probably the event of 
the day but it was not noticed openly. A 
few men who were tipped back in their 
chairs on the sunny verandas_ turned 
their heads indifferently toward us, but 
without audible comment; one young 
person in a sun-bonnet threw us a glance 
and went her way. Even the children at 
play in the door-yard did not let us 
interrupt them for a moment, for of such 
is the kingdom of the simple life. 

We drew up at the portal of the Mis- 
sion and dismounted. We knocked at 
the great door, with a loud and hollow 
knock. We had not long to wait before 
the key was turned in the lock and 
Margarita, the Dorcas of the domicile, 
opened to us and we entered a cool pass- 
age, the vestibule of the cloister garden. 
What a vista to invite a world-weary eye! 
A path leads through the patio where 
once the sandaled feet of the Padres 
wandered to and fro. Under the tiled 
roof of an enclosure at the end of the 
hall, hangs a mocking bird in its cage; a 
caged canary, also, fortified with an 
extra screen of wire to protect it from 
the attacks of the butcher-bird that 
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stabs to death its victims. The cat is 
there, presumably purged of its passions, 
and likewise, Black, the gentlest of span- 
iels, who seems to have voluntarily taken 
the vow of celibacy and is perhaps the 
happy reincarnation of some fond neo- 
phyte. 

That garden with its stately box 
borders, palms in clusters, ivy-mantled 
trellises, and flowers of bewildering 
beauty, is the little earthly paradise of 
Padre Closa. No sooner had we entered 
upon his privacy than he appeared, like 
a vision, beyond an arbor of passion- 
flowers. He seemed not wholly of this 
world; but the exquisite hospitality of 
the old Castilian is shed like a perfume 
in his presence. Soon we were as much 
at home as if we had been born and bred 
there, like the multitudinous thrushes 
that make populous a monumental ivy- 
mantled elm. It is the Padre’s pleasure 
to take a long wand and beat those ever- 
green leafy walls that the feathered 
hosts may be put to flight in musical dis- 
may; it is at such a climax that Black, 
the benign, forgets his vows and barks 
as frantically as any dog of the kennel. 
Now the Padre excuses himself for a 
moment and enters the chapel; in an- 
other moment there falls upon the ear, 
as if a voice from heaven, the notes of the 
Angelus, the call to prayer. 

Dinner naturally follows: one must 
return to earth occasionally even if one is 
in a Mission garden lulled by the mur- 
mur of innumerable bees. The refectory 
of the Mission is a cosy room that seems to 
have been hewn out of one solid mass of 
adobe, punctured with a little window, 
filled with tiny panes, white-washed, and 
sanctified by the ever-presence of a 
crucifix and a few pious pictures. 

But O! the viands, spiced with Spanish 
spices, and the good Mass wine, and the 
all-prevailing aroma of fatherly and 
brotherly love, that was, is, and please 
God, ever shall be there. 

All that was to be seen we saw with 
eyes that hungered for more. There is 
the same narrow and lofty interior and 
an atmosphere of sadness and decay; it 
is as if it were a temple of worship for 
ghosts only, and how many ghosts have 
passed out of it to the tolling of now 
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THE WELL PRESERVED FACADE OF MISSION SANTA BARBARA 


silent bells. A chime of nine once made 
musical the air—they have been heard of 
a calm evening at Tres Pinos, fourteen 
miles away—but all are gone save two, 
and one of these was recast in San Fran- 
cisco; the other, said to be the largest of 
all the mission bells, bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Ave Maria Purisima S. Fernando Revelas 

me Fecit 1809.” 

The ancient pulpit clinging to the wall 
of the nave like a wasp’s nest, is entered 
from the rear, by a stairway of masonry 
that starts from the center of the 
room and is so massive that a preacher 
might ascend it on horseback. Over the 
archway of the main entrance to the 
chapel is inseribed in old English 
lettering: 


“Sic Domus est et Porta Coeli. Gen. 28.” 


That very afternoon my friends de- 
parted and I was left alone in the care 
of Padre Closa. For more than thirty 
years this has been his home and these 
his people. He dwells in a little cottage 
in the cloister-garden and I was to have 
the cell, where for five and twenty years 
he slept the sleep of the just. There, of 
a cold rainy morning he could, without 
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leaving his cot, pull the rope that rang 
in the morning with the Angelus. It is 
a quaint and solemn apartment on the 
right, as you enter the Monastery by the 
corridor leading to the cloister-garden. It 
is a square room, with walls five feet in 
thickness; a small window admits a dim, 
religious light; a fireplace in a yawning 
chimney promises warmth and cheer. 
The floor of wood has been worn hollow 
between the protruding knots by the 
tireless feet of the Padres who dwelt 
here a century ago. 

I am indeed following in the footprints 
of the Padres. Opposite the door opening 
into the corridor is one clearing to my nar- 
row cell; between these two doors, facing 
one another, are the window and the 
hearth; the pious prints upon the wall 
invite one’s thoughts to meditation. 
There are a few books in the sleeping 
room, but they are too venerable and too 
sacred to be searched by worldly eyes. 
Surely this must have been the Abbot’s 
suite, and Junipero himself must have 
slept in the inner chamber when he came 
hither on his tireless round of duty. 

After supper in the Refectory that 
opens upon the patio and the Cloister- 
garden, there seemed to be nothing left 
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to do; Padre Closa was reading his 
office beyond the hedge of box, his dog 
watching him from the college veranda; 
Margarita had been spirited away, I 
knew not whither. I withdrew to the 
Abbot’s chamber where a_ bright fire 
gladdened the solitude. There, seated in 
a comfortable chair before it I began 
my cloister life. 

Never have I known such silence as fell 
upon the place, save in the midst of the 
desert, where at intervals imaginary bells 
seem to tinkle in breathless space. Such 
dead and dumb silence, my ears fairly 
ached with it! Perhaps that is why I 
sought my cell and found a few matches 
upon the tin candle-stick with the tallow 
candle in it, and a bottle of red wine on 
the table by my bed. Ready for bed, I 
looked at my watch; it was just half-past 
six in the evening. It was evidently 
sprinkling without; I heard the drops as 
they spat down the chimney and hissed 
in the glowing coals. 
terious lockers in the inner room. Not 
for a kingdom would I have opened one 
of these to pluck out the heart of its 
mystery; not for worlds would I have 
one of them burst open, unlocked by an 
invisible hand, or the claw of a skeleton. 


There are mys- 
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My solid shutters were tightly closed; 
there was no key to my sitting room, it 
had been lost these many years. The 
outer door was bolted and barred, but the 
corridor was wide open to the cloister- 
garden and the four winds of heaven. In 
spite of all, I blew out the candle And 
was glad that its wick cooled slowly. A 
dim glow came from the fire-lit study. 
At last I slept. 

Some time during the night I wakened. 
The blackness of darkness enveloped me 
as with a thick mantle. I did not know 
what time it was; I did not care to 
strike a match and inform myself. What 
if it were the witching hour when grave- 
yards yawn? I did know that I was 
alone in the old Mission, with its long 
row of deserted cells, all locked, indeed, 
and perhaps not opened for many a 
Here the Padres and their soldier- 
guards and Indian neophytes were well 
fortified against the attacks of the war- 
like gentiles—they were very troublesome 
in this neighborhood during the early 
days of the Church Militant. Had I lit 
my light I might have seen someone or 
something that had come to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon—if there was a 
moon—soaring high over the Plaza. I 
could think in the darkness, if I could 
not sleep. I could try to explain to my- 
self the cause of every sound I heard. 
That, I said as something snapped, that 
is a smouldering ember in its last agony ; 
soon it will be cold in death. It was still 
sputtering from a drop of the soft spring 
rain that hissed in the fireplace. That 
other sound was the flapping of old 
Black’s beautiful silky ears. He was 


vear. 


snifing at the door in the corridor and 
That 
was the sighing of the wind in the 


shaking his head at my intrusion. 


Cloister; and so from sound to sound. 

I thought also of a passage in Ban- 
croft’s History of California, one pleas- 
ant to recall in this connection; he says 
of Fray Fernien Francisco de Lasuen: 
“In him were united the qualities that 
make up the model or ideal padre, without 
taint of hypocrisy or cant. In person he 
was small and compact, in expression 
vivacious, in manners always agreeable, 
though dignified. He was a _ frank, 


an 


th: 
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kind-hearted old man, who made 
friends of all he met. Distin- 
guished visitors of French and 
English, as well as of Spanish 
blood, were impressed in like 
manner with his sweetness of 
disposition and quiet force of 
character. His relations with 
the College (of San Fernando, 
Mexico), with the Government, 
and with his band of missionary 
workers were always harmo- 
nious, often in somewhat trying 
circumstances, though no one 
of the Franciscans had more 
clearly defined opinions than 
he. None of them had a firmer 
will, or were readier on occasion 


to express their views. His THE 


management of the Mission 

interests for eighteen years affords 
abundance of evidence of his untiring 
zeal and of his ability as a man of busi- 
ness. His writings, of which I have 
many, both original and copied, prepos- 
sess the reader in favor of the author by 
their comparative conciseness of style. 
Of his fervent piety there are abundant 
proofs; and his piety and humility were 
of an agreeable type, unobtrusive, blended 
with common sense. He overcame obsta- 
cles in the way of duty, but he created no 
obstacles for the mere sake of surmount- 
ing them.” 

Surely this testimony from a Protes- 
tant writer is worth recording. 

But companion pictures hang in the 
Hall of Memory. I seemed to see them 
even in the darkness of that night. Alex- 
ander Farbs, in his History of Upper and 
Lower California, has this to say of 
Padre Peyri: ‘He first built a small 
thatched cottage and asked for a few 
cattle and Indians from the Mission. 
After a constant residence of thirty-four 
years at this place (the Mission of San 
Luis Rey) he left it stocked with nearly 
thousand head of domesticated 
animals of all sorts, and yielding an 
annual produce of about thirteen thou- 
sand bushels of grain, while the popula- 
tion amounted to nearly three thousand 
He left also a complete set of 
buildings, including a church with en- 
closures. Yet, after these thirty-four 


sixty 


Indians. 
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years of incessant labor, in which he ex- 
pended the most valuable part of his 
life, the worthy Peyri left his Mission 
with only what he judged to be sufficient 
means to enable him to join his convent 
in the city of Mexico, where he threw 
himself, penniless, upon the charity of his 
order. 

“The toil of managing such an estab- 
lishment would be sufficient motive for a 
man of Father Peyri’s age to retire; but 
the new order of things, which has intro- 
duced new men and new measures—when 
the political has been entrusted to heads 
not over-wise and to hands not over-pure, 
when the theoretical doctrine of liberty 
and equality have been preached, while 
oppression and rapine have been prac- 
ticed—has_ doubtless accelerated his 
resignation. Whatever his motives may 
have been, his voluntary retirement into 
poverty to spend his remaining exercises, 
must be applauded by the religious, and 
his noble disinterestedness by all. At 
his mission, strangers of all coun- 
tries, and modes of faith, as well as his 
countrymen, found always a hearty wel- 
come, and the utmost hospitality. 

“Many of my countrymen and personal 
friends have related to me, with enthus- 
iasm, the kindness and protection which 
they have received at his hands; boons 
which are doubly valuable where places 
of entertainment do not exist, and where 
security is not firmly established.” 
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And now the last picture, a triptich, 
portraying the condition of the Padres 
after the secularization. ‘We have seen,” 
says De Mofras, “the Reverend Father 
Gonzales obliged to sit at the table of the 
administrator, and to suffer the rudeness 
of cowherds and majordomos, who but 
a few years before esteemed themselves 
happy to enter the service of the monks 
as domestics.” 

At San Luis Obispo, he says: “In the 
building, now (1842) in ruins, we found 
reduced to the greatest misery the oldest 
Spanish Franciscan of all California, the 
Reverend Father Roman Abella Arrago- 
nais, who saw the illustrious Peyrouse in 
1787. The Mission has suffered such 
devastation that this poor dominie slept 
on an ox hide and had for his food only 
some morsels of meat dried in the sun! 
This venerable Father distributed the 
little that was sent him among the Indian 
children who still inhabit, with their 
families, the tottering hovels attached to 
the Mission. Several charitable persons, 
as well as Father Duran, have offered 
an asylum to Father Abella, but he 
always refuses and declares that he 
wishes to die at his post. This worthy 
man, who. has founded several missions 
to the north, is almost sixty years in the 
apostleship and speaks still of going to 
the conquest of souls, while at the same 
time in an age so advanced he supports 
without murmur the humiliation and 
privation which poverty brings.” 

And is that all I recalled in the 
watches of that night? No, there is a 
pendant of a more tragic cast. Padre 
Sarria was the pastor of the Mission of 
Soledad, founded in 1791. It had 
flourished even in its solitude; but be- 
cause it had flourished it had been de- 
spoiled by the usurping government. For 
thirty years Padre Sarria had husbanded 
his flock and he would not desert them in 
his extremity. Broken by years of toil, 
famishing with his people, for the land 
had been laid waste, one morning in the 
month of August, 1838, just as he had 
commenced the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
in the presence of the few worshipers, 
who still clung to the old Mission, he fell 
before the altar and expired in the arms 
of his people. 
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He had starved to death. 

I thought I saw a faint blue streak of 
light between the closed shutters in the 
little window, I was not mistaken; al- 
ready the dawn was breaking and I cried 
aloud: “Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh with the morning.” 
Then I threw wide the shutters and saw 
the first rays of the sun sparkling in the 
moist grass of the plaza. In the sitting 
room, or study, the shutters were still 
closed and the place was as dark as a 
pocket, but for a square of gray light 
that slid down the chimney and lay in a 
bed of cold ashes. Then rang out the 
Angelus—the beautiful Angelus bells 
that the Indians, when they first heard 
them, mistook for spirit voices floating 
in the air. Mass was soon to follow and 
when I entered the Church it seemed 
only the more empty for the presence of 
a group of black-robed and black-hooded 
sisters from the neighboring convent and 
a score of orphan girls who were intoning 
a Litany in high falsetto. 

Was ever silence more pronounced or 
solitude more emphasized? Yet in this 
very chapel, up to the year 1897, there 
had been celebrated nineteen hundred 
marriages; twelve thousand one hundred 
and eighty baptisms, and four thousand 
five hundred and _ fifty-seven funerals. 
Nowadays, when the spirit moves the con- 
gregation to liberality the collection some- 
times amounts to forty-five cents. 

Under the eaves of the old Church, on 
the plateau overlooking the valley, is the 
cemetery. It was still in use as late as 
1864. There are many who remember 
the later burials. One pioneer who saw 
many a grave dug there, says none were 
opened but for a skeleton to be disin- 
terred to make room for the later occu- 
pant. Sometimes as many as_ three 
Yorick skulls lay awaiting an apostro- 
phe from the local Hamlet. The earth is 
level now; the tall grass waves over the 
nameless graves of nearly four thousand 
of the faithful whose spirits have passed 
into the silent land. The soil is rich with 
the dust of the dead. Ah! what a 
harvest of withering bones lie under the 
olives in that consecrated ground. The 
earth has climbed to the top of the 
churchyard wall within it; without the 
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wall rises ten or twelve feet above the 
hill that slopes to the ancient pear 
orchard of the Padres; a few pears may 
still be gathered there, where ten acres 
once furnished the whole Mission with 
pears, apples and quinces. About a mile 
to the south there were thirty acres of 
olives, peaches and grapes, and_ these 
were free to him who cared to partake of 
them. Gone now, all gone, for the hands 
that nourished and the lips that tasted 
of them have returned to dust. 

The wall of the Mission church, with 
its buttresses, is a vision of beauty, for it 
is cushioned with moss that is like velvet 
to the eye and satin to the touch. There 
ferns of infinite variety climb to the 
weather-stained tiling of the eaves and 
tremble with delight for love of the rain 
and the sunshine and the winds on which 
they feed. 

Tiles lie in heaps in one corner of the 
churchyard and they, too, are mantled 
with moss. This is the haunt of revery, 
and divinest melancholy’s elysian field. 
Here the dead past rises from the dead 
and lives again in dreams. No wonder 
that the author of J@amona set her heart 
upon this Mission and its slumberous 
environment for the chosen scene of the 
romance that she was nursing in her 
mind. ‘The old adobe next the Plaza 
Hotel was to have been the home of 
Ramona and there the book was to have 
been written. But the caretaker of the 
house and Mrs. Jackson somehow could 
not quite agree and so the authoress 
shook the dust of San Juan Bautista 
from her feet and sought her background 
The jovial Jehu of San Juan, 
the only Regan, can tell you this as he 
drives you to and from the Mission; and 
many another tale of surprising interest, 
to wit: the Bride of the Seven Husbands ; 
she was a kind of female epidemic and 
they all took her. 

The Crucifix at Santa Clara—the 
figure on the Cross is nearly life-size— 
hangs above the altar nearest the high 
altar on the right-hand side of the church 
Close at hand is the 
original pulpit from which the Padres 
used to preach to their Indian neophytes. 

So silent is it in the garden of graves, 
at San Juan Bautista, that when Padre 


elsewhere. 


as you enter it. 
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Closa emerged from the shadow of an 
arched entrance, in search of me, he 
seemed like an embodied spirit; so silent 
is it there that when a lark on a sudden 
piped his aerial note, his voice sounded 
like the voice of a singer in an empty 
hall. As we turned toward him with 
delighted eyes one would imagine he 
might feel some embarrassment in at- 
tracting so much attention to himself. 

The Padre had come to show me some 
souvenirs of the past that are gathered 
in a room to the left of the outer door of 
the Mission. There was the head of an 
ancient bass viol that was played in the 
Indian choir loft; and three folios of 
parchment, filled with the musical compo- 
sitions of Padre Stephen Tapis, O. S. F., 
whose body lies interred within the 
chancel rail of the church, are preserved 
here. So, also, are some ancient tomes, 
but most unique of all uniquities is the 
small barrel organ, such a one as used 
to be carried about upon the backs of 
strolling organists in the days of my 
youth and poised upon the top of a staff 
for rest while the grinder ground out his 
repertory. The maker of this instrument 
does not hesitate to announce his name 
and station: he was Benjamin Dobson, 
the Minories, London—no date. Before 
the Indians were trained to make their 
own mass music, this small barrel-organ 
must have been their pride and joy. 

I can see him now, Padre Closa, pacing 
the box-bordered paths of his cloister- 
garden—pacing to and fro, reading his 
office and pausing now and again, lost in 
a moment of meditation. “Black” is doz- 
ing with one eye shut and the other 
watching the birds as they flock in the 
ivy tower; Margarita is sewing in an 
arbor, waiting patiently for the pot to 
boil; the canary has its head under its 
wing—for it is its hour of siesta; the 
mocking bird has ceased to mock and 
nods upon its perch. In one of his pauses 
a ray of sunshine steals from the bosom 
of a cloud and covers the Padre’s silver 
hair as with a halo! 

The rest is silence, the serenest silence 
that ever held its breath in solitude, lest 
the echo of a discordant world should 
steal upon it unawares and despoil it of 
its beauty. 
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{4 LESHA DOLL!” 
Miss Culbertson and the sub- 


stitute teacher looked up from 
their talk in the little reception room of 
the Mission. In the door stood a Chinese 
woman, of about fifty,—squat, fat, pock- 
marked, ravaged by opium, in_ short, 
utterly hideous. Half concealed behind 
the big sleeves of her coarse blue coat, 
cowered a little tearose of a Chinese 
maiden. 

“What do you want?” Miss Culbertson 
asked kindly. 

“Plesha Doll!” the woman repeated in 
a note of servility. 

Ah Ying hovered in the background, 
a scornful smile on his thin, haughty, 
intellectual face. 

“She has brought her daughter,” 
here Ah Ying, the Mission interpreter, 
pronounced a Chinese name which all 
promptly forgot, so soon as he gave its 
translation. It seemed to fit the little 
maiden so charmingly. “Chinese name 
means, Precious Darling,” explained Ah 
Ying. “‘The mother wishes her daughter 
to have a Melican name.” 

Precious Darling shrank visibly from 
the scornful tone in Ah Ying’s high nasal 
voice. She glanced helplessly at the little 
substitute teacher, whose heart went out 
to her on the instant. 

Ah Ying, moved to jealousy by the 
glance, concluded calmly, “She is only 


a little white pig.” The substitute smiled 


gently at Ah Ying, who, it was an open 
secret throughout the Mission, adored the 
ground she trod. 
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In this way, Precious Darling, aged 
fifteen, became one of the Mission girls, 
and began to learn about Christ, while 
her mother shirked in the laundry and 
bragged about the rich highbinder whose 
plan to steal Precious Darling she had 
frustrated by coming to the Mission. 
Later it was whispered that the high- 
binder had paid five hundred dollars to 
the old woman, who had then given him 
the slip and had escaped with her daugh- 
ter to the Mission. There she planned 
to keep her in safety until another good 
bargain should present itself. The high- 
binder had no redress. 

On the first Sunday, Precious Darling, 
in sea-green mandarin coat, stitched with 
pink satin and glittering with golden 
embroidery, accompanied the class to the 
Presbyterian Sunday school on Stockton 
street. 

Young Ah Jan had dropped in to im- 
prove his English. He was very good 
to look upon, and in every way a fine 
fellow in the eyes of the missionaries, 
except for the fact of his stubborn 
heathenism. Yet they encouraged him to 
come, hoping for his ultimate conversion. 

But this day he learned little English. 
He caught sight of Precious Darling. 
What the two pair of dark almond eyes 
said to each other across the church will 
never be known, but when Precious 
Darling reached the Mission she went 
straight to Miss Culbertson, speaking 
calmly in the pretty broken English she 
had acquired on the streets of Chinatown. 

“T see to-day one man I likee, mally,” 
she announced simply. “He likee mally 
me. 
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Miss Culbertson was in a rather un- 
sympathetic state on the subject of 
matrimony. Only yesterday Ah Ying, 
pride of the Mission, had unaccountably 
betrayed the trust reposed in him and 
gone back into the depths of Chinatown 
as the result of disappointment in love. 
The substitute was inconsolable, and Miss 
Culbertson, for the nonce was not sympa- 
thetically inclined toward sentimental 
complications. 

Hardly had Precious Darling been 
dismissed to her room with a suitable 
admonition when a ring came at the front 
door and Ah Jan asked to see Miss 
Culbertson. It was difficult to believe 
that not one word had passed between the 
lovers, for Ah Jan had come with pre- 
cisely the same request. He asked 
permission to marry Precious Darling. 

His request was denied. He was well 
known to the Mission people as a stub- 
born heathen, and no Mission girl could 
marry other than a Christian. 

That was the beginning. After awhile 
the little substitute began to wonder 
uneasily what would be the end. Precious 
Darling proved as stubborn as Ah Jan. 
She declared that she would marry Ah 
Jan. The mother was opposed, for she 
saw in it no source of revenue. Miss 
Culbertson was inexorable, unless Ah Jan 
would become a Christian. Ah Jan con- 
tinued to demand Precious Darling, but 
would not give up his gods. 

Precious Darling felt that her only 
friend was the substitute teacher who did 
her best to persuade the girl to think no 
more of the lover to whom she had never 
spoken. But Precious Darling under- 
stood that the young white teacher was 
the lovers’ firm advocate before the board. 

Precious Darling passed through all 
the stages of rebellion and despair. She 
tried to escape, she refused to work, to 
study, to obey—though in a quiet, almost 
inoffensive manner. She wept night and 
day, distracted the entire administration 
for almost two years and finally wasted 
away to a mere skeleton of the pretty 
white pig who had aroused Ah Ying’s 
sarcasm. 

At last she resolutely refused to eat 
at all; when the time came in which one 
fainting fit succeeded another from 
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sheer starvation, it seemed that scmething 
must be done, and at once. 

A compromise was effected. Ah Jan 
joined the Christian Endeavor Society, 
without prejudice to his religious con- 
victions, and agreed to attend once every 
Sunday, with a view to final conversion. 
And they were married. 

The marriage ceremony was Christian, 
but the bridal ceremonial all Chinese. 
The three days before the wedding were 
passed by the now blissful Precious 
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“Half concealed behind her big sleeves cowered a 
little tearose of a Chinese maiden.” 
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THE LOVE OF 
Darling in the prescribed condition of 
tears and lamentation, during which 
period of mourning the bride-to-be began 
to grow quite fat again with satisfaction 
and enormous quantities of the rice she 
had so long rejected. She was triumph- 
ant, surrounded with an atmosphere of 
love and romance; she was the heroine 
of the Mission, and she throve. 

When the day came Precious Darling, 
dressed all in red, closely veiled, was mar- 
ried to the man to whom she had never 
spoken, and was carried to his house by 
her friends, while he spent the night 
celebrating in a down town restaurant. 
Through it all Precious Darling pre- 
sented a dignified modesty of demeanor 
which was impressive. The mother, now 
a helpless cripple from rheumatism, was 
installed in her son-in-law’s house to be 
worshipped with all due solemnity. 

Just when husband and wife became 
acquainted was a mystery discussed with 
interest by the Mission ladies. 


II 


As time passed, Precious Darling 
dimmed into a quaint memory in the 
former substitute’s mind, until Ah Jan 
one day sought her out with an invitation 
to attend a feast on their first wedding 
anniversary. It was a woman’s feast, 
according to etiquette, and she was the 
one guest, in remembrance of her former 
advocacy. Ah Jan would celebrate at a 
restaurant, with his friends, as was 
fitting. 

The little ex-substitute, touched by this 
evidence of gratitude gladly accepted. 

By the afternoon mail delivery of the 
feast day she received a queerly ad- 
dressed envelope which, on being opened, 
showed a Chinese letter, written in the 
exquisite literary form in which the long 
vanished Ah Ying had been strangely 
proficient. Fearing trouble, she rushed 
to Dr. Mathews, at that time court in- 
terpreter, to have it translated. It read: 

Dear and Most Honorable Lady of a Thou- 
sand Virtues: The husband of the little white 
pig is to be killed to-night when he returns 
from the feast. His enemy will await him 
within the downstairs doorway of his house. 
Twice I have saved him from Sam Lee the 
highbinder, who paid five hundred dollars for 
the little pig and did not get her. I am now 
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suspected. Yet I do this once more from my 
love for thee, which is sweeter than the per- 
fume of the ten thousand rose gardens of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. 

Do not inform the police. 
shall be killed. 

Deign, most beautiful lady, to dwell forever 
in the unworthy heart of thy dishonorable 
servant. YING. 

It was difficult to decide what to do. 
The police were out of the question. Dr. 
Mathews took it upon himself to warn 
Ah Jan not to go home unaccompanied. 

“But,” he acknowledged with a sigh, 
“it will only defer the evil day. As long 


If thou dost, I 


as Sam Lee lives Ah Jan will be in 
danger. The object is to capture 
Precious Darling. If I were you I 


should warn her, she may then be able 
to make her escape when the time does 
come. Warn her to-day! The plan may 
have been changed since this was writ- 
ten.” 

The little ex-teacher, now happy in her 
own married blessedness, went reluc- 
tantly down the narrow side street, hesi- 
tated at the sagging doorway of what 
had once been an ambitious dwelling. 
She mounted, trembling, the two long, 
dark, twisted flights of stairs, black with 
age and dirt, shaking, rotten and un- 
swept, which led to the two-roomed home 
of Precious Darling. 

The small, half-lighted living room 
contained the bunk of the mother, who 
now was incapable of taking a step, a 
machine, and a table covered with Miss 
Culbertson’s red table cloth. The table 
was loaded with plates of cold baked 
duck from the restaurant, hot boiled 
duck, much disintegrated chicken, pork 
that looked like blocks of pink and white 
confectionery, and small red oranges, 
painted over their grime with startlingly 
disproportionate Chinese characters. In 
the visitor’s honor there was also a roll 
of baker’s bread lying beside a much 
worn butcher knife with a hacked and 
jagged edge, which Precious Darling 
handled with amusing awkwardness. It 
was much too cumbersome for her soft 
little hands. 

The youthful hostess, taciturn and 
smiling, presented a picture of such 
happiness and well-being that the sad- 
hearted guest had not the courage to tell 
her, at first. 
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The hideous old mother, richly brown 
against the gaudy red and green silk of 
her bed draperies, nodded, blinked and 
talked incessantly in Chinese. The shy 
young wife, obviously obeying instruc- 
tions, poured tea from the little blue pot 
in its basket nest, and placed rice and 
chop-sticks before her visitor. 

The Mission teacher experienced the 
same old difficulty in guiding the elusive 
white kernels to her mouth. Precious 
Darling paused in the machine-like trans- 
ference of the contents of her own bowl 
over the inch of space intervening be- 
tween it and her painted lips. An ex- 
pression of deep concern overspread her 
chubby features. She sucked her chop- 
sticks meditatively, then plunged them 
into a mass of flabby cold chicken, and 
tumbling the irregular cubes critically 
from side to side, fastened upon a chunk 
of meat, which her white guest presumed 
to be a piece of chicken. Grasping this 
between the tips of the sticks, she rolled 
it in the dark fluid that might have been 
Worcestershire or Black Draught or— 
just anything, then dropped it into her 
visitor’s rice with the coaxing recom- 
mendation, “Much velly good. You eat.” 

As they washed their hands sociably 
in the same bowl and wiped them upon an 
ancient silk handkerchief, fished from the 
depths of the maternal bosom, the heart 
of the guest began once more to 
tremble. 

As she told her story, not a quiver of 
lip or eyelid betrayed Precious Darling’s 
sense of the thing that hung over her. 
She said, “Yes,” once or twice, but other- 
wise did not speak, even in answer to her 
mother’s rapid questioning. Her face 
suddenly lost the soft contours of youth 
and became a chalk-white mask, through 
the openings of which could be seen two 
dead-black, lusterless eyes. To all assur- 
ances of comfort and protection she 
either said “yes,” mechanically, or ap- 
peared not to listen. 

At last it became necessary to go. The 
bearer of bad tidings, puzzled and sick, 
said goodbye, with unheeded promises to 
bring Miss Culbertson to-morrow, since 
Ah Jan would be able to avert the danger 
to-night. But she slept badly in her cozy 
apartment that night, and slipped out of 
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bed for the morning paper as soon as it 
fell at her door. 

Ah—there it was! “Atrocious murder 
in Chinatown!” was hideously headlined 
onthe first page. She kept back her tears. 
Another shock. It was not Ah Jan who 
had been killed; not Ah Jan—but Sam 
Lee, the highbinder! He had been found 
by Ah Jan and several friends, on their 
return from a restaurant feast, late last 
night, lying in the street entrance of the 
house occupied by Ah Jan. 

The coroner’s jury was summoned for 
ten o'clock that morning. 

With her husband, the little ex-substi- 
tute attended the inquest. 

All the Oriental inhabitants of the 
crowded tenement were there, as possible 
witnesses. Handsome Ah Jan and his 
friends were the first to be called. They 
knew of nothing but the finding of the 
murdered man’s body. Among the women 
sat Precious Darling. Her tearose com- 
plexion showed its usual hint of pink, 
her red lips pouted ever so little and her 
modestly lowered eyes were shaded by 
faultless, ivory-white lids, beneath deli- 
cately penciled eyebrows. 

The inquest dragged. There was no 
evidence excepting that of the discoverers 
and the nature of the wounds. These, 
numerous and all in the back, seemed to 
have been made by a person of great 
strength and in an access of irresistible 
fury. According to the coroner’s physi- 
cian the murderer must have used a large 
knife with but one cutting edge, which 
was evidently both dull and jagged; a 
butcher knife, one juryman guessed. 

The white woman looked at Precious 
Darling’s tiny hands, which lay, soft and 
prettily curved like tearose petals, in her 
silken lap. 

After a while the verdict came in: 
“murder by some person or persons un- 
known.” 

“Your Precious Darling looks very 
young and happy this morning,” her hus- 
band remarked. ‘Come, shall we speak 
to her?” 

“No—oh, no! 
shuddered. 

But Precious Darling smiled at her 
equably when they passed each other on 
the stairs. 


Take me away!” she 
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FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY, OR FIGHT 


By AvELINE KNApp 


IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 


AZED, and broken-hearted, Justus 

turned and went out from the 

store. He had given his horse a 
liberal feed of corn, and left the animal 
standing in the Company’s shed. In the 
confusion of his wits his one thought was 
that he must get to her before McAillish 
laid predacious hands upon her, as well 
as upon the pelts, and he made haste to 
reach the shed. 

He found brown Jennie standing at 
ease, her meal finished, and the sight 
gave him a sense of reassurance. He 
realized that the thing to do was to get 
home and tell his father what had hap- 
pened. He slipped the bridle over Jen- 
nie’s head and looked to the girth. Then 
he secured his gun from where he had 
hidden it, and led the mare outside. 

lrondin, from the store door, motioned 
him to go back, and he did so, just as 
McAillish and his two half-breeds ap- 
peared around a corner. ‘The Scotchman 
led the way to an outlying store-house, 
and the others followed, carrying some- 
thing that he recognized as his own 
bundle of pelts. 

As soon as they had gone into the 
ore-house, and shut the door, the trader 
came out again with two small sacks in 
He came hurriedly to the 
shed, and began tying these to Justus’s 


S 
his hands. 


saddle-thongs. 

“It's lucky you’d given me your list 
before this happened,” he said, kindly. 
‘And there’s the bottle of medicine.” He 
took it from an inner pocket, and Justus 
quickly slipped it into his jacket. 

“IT don’t dare put up the other things,” 
the storekeeper added, “I ain’t saying 
MecAillish isn’t right, you know,’—this 
with a cautious shake of the head. ‘He 
represents the Factor, and the Company’s 
bound to have its rights.” 


. vast solitude. 
woods, he caught sight of a deer and two 


“But the Oregon Country’s American 
soil,’ Justus protested, “and the Com- 
pany’s got no rights south o’ the Coluin- 
bia.” 

Frondin’s head was shaken in good 
earnest this time. 

“No taint,” said he. 
that straight. That 
and Oregon’s come to England. 
means the Company gets it.” 

The boy’s face grew ashy. His piteous 
eyes smote the kind-hearted trader, and 
he hastened to comfort him. 

“Don’t feel bad,’ he muttered. “It’s 
mighty hard, but they say California’s 
fine country. You’n your folks can get 
down there, easy.” 

“I wish I dared put you up some 
flour,’ he went on, as Justus still made 
no sound, “but I can’t. They'd see it and 
take the am’nition too, and your father’s 
got to have that. They’s some bread and 
cheese for you in the bag with the shot. 
You'd better be getting along now, and 
eat it on the way.” 

He gave the boy’s hand a parting 
squeeze and went back to the store. Half 
a moment later Justus mounted brown 
Jennie and started on his cruel journey 
home. 

This was not the home-going he had 
looked forward to. He was angry and 
ashamed at the indignities put upon him, 
and filled with sorrow at the storekeeper’s 
news. The whole experience seemed so 
incredibly bad that he found himself, 
more than once thinking that it could not 
be true. He must presently wake up, and 
find that it was all a dream. 

His way lay through the forest pri- 
meval, and five minutes after he left the 
trading station he was in the midst of a 
Once, down a vista of the 


“McAillish’s got 
business is settled 
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does, watching him curiously, and an- 
other time a panther’s scream awoke the 
silence, but he saw no other signs of life, 
as the hours slipped by. 

The short, winter afternoon was well 
advanced—already it was dusky in the 
forest, when he came to a sort of natural 
opening in the dense growth, and _ his 
horse shied a little, as a dim figure ap- 
peared, ahead of them. 

At first Justus made out the new-comer 
to be a bear; but a second glance showed 
him that it could not be. Whatever it 
was, it was traveling aimlessly, stagger- 
ing from side to side, stumbling, half- 
falling, only to rise again, each time. 
Justus brought his rifle forward and fol- 
lowed its movements wonderingly. 

Presently Jennie stumbled, slightly, 
and at the sound the figure ahead turned, 
and saw them. At once it changed its 
course, and come staggering back from 
tree to tree, when Justus saw that it was 
a man. He had hardly recovered from 
his amazement at this, when the stranger 
sank at the mare’s feet. 

Justus sprang down and bent over him. 
It was no one he had ever seen before, 
but whoever it was, he had been terribly 
hurt. One side of his coat was stiff with 
blood, and a ragged gash showed where 
a bullet had plowed across one cheek. 

“They pretty near got me,” he mut- 
tered, as Justus took hold of him, and 
then he fainted. 

Justus poured water from his canteen 
over the man’s face, and forced a little 
between his teeth. It was some moments, 
however, before the stranger revived, and 
even then he could not speak, but leaned 
helplessly against the boy’s shoulder, 
muttering incoherently. 

At last, little by little, Justus got him 
to his feet, and made him understand 
that he must try to mount the horse. At 
first attempt it seemed impossible that he 
should succeed in reaching the saddle, 
but the young pioneer was a stout lad, 
and after many: efforts he got the 


wounded man upon Jennie’s back, where 
he lay, inert and groaning, his face 
against her mane. 

It was all Justus could do to keep him 
from falling; but he started Jennie at a 
walk, and kept beside her, one arm up 
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to steady the swaying form; his rifle 
tucked beneath the other. He had no 
idea who the man could be, but not for a 
minute did he consider any other cours« 
than to get him home, where he could be 
cared for. 

They had progressed for a mile or 
more when, halting to give his charge 
another drink, Justus caught the sound 
of travelers, back on the trail. The 
mare heard too, and pricked up her ears, 
nickering softly. 

The boy listened, straining his ears, 
his heart beating fast with excitement. 
Then, as the sounds grew louder. he 
seized Jennie’s rein and led her off the 
trail. Half a dozen paces into the forest 
and they were hidden in its gloom. 
Three minutes later he blessed the im- 
pulse that had made him hide; for he 
recognized McAillish’s voice. 

“Did ve pack the silver-tip so ’twould 
take no hurt, Pierre?” he said, and the 
half-breed gave answer that he had made 
it very secure. In his nervous excite 
ment Justus clutched brown Jennie’s 
nostrils till she shook her head in pro- 
test. Through the brush he could clearly 
make out three riders, and two led horses, 
the latter heavily laden. He had no 
doubt but that one bore the pelts that 
had been wrested from him that day. 

“The whelp’ll be home by now, | 
doubt,” MedAillish resumed. “But even 
so we're more than a match for ’em, an’ 
we've the law an’ the right on our side.’ 

The procession filed down the trail, 
leaving the unseen listener half sick with 
anxiety. It was evident that the three 
men were bent upon doing some mis- 
chief to his father. Justus gripped his 
rifle, at that thought, and ran out upon 
the trail. He would follow after and 
answer for at least one of the cowardly 
gang. 

Then he remembered his charge, and 
halted. Brown Jennie had followed him 
out of the thicket, but, left without his 
supporting arm, the stranger reeled in 
his saddle, and would have fallen, had 
Justus not caught him. The boy’s soul 
was filled with dismay. Every impulse 
was to hurry to his father’s aid; but 
how could he leave this man to die, alone, 
in the woods? 
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The sweat stood out on his forehead 
as he considered the situation. The 
stranger, leaning against him muttered 
feebly, begging for water, and, mechani- 
cally, Justus put the canteen to his lips. 
There was very little water in it. He 
would have to fill it at the ford. 

“We must get on now,” he whispered, 
and the man took up the words, mum- 
bling them thickly. “Must get on; get 
on. They'll kill me if I don’t get on.” 
He straightened himself in his saddle, 
fumbling blindly for the rein. Justus 
put it into his limp grasp and_ they 
started on. 

But their progress was deadly slow; 
so slow it seemed to the boy that he could 
not endure the delay. He urged Jennie 
forward until she broke into a jogging 
trot, but the stranger groaned at the 
motion, and he checked her, though his 
heart was breaking with anxiety and a 
sense of desperate haste. 

The early moon was out when they 
came to the ford. In midstream he 
dipped his canteen full and bathed the 
head and face of his charge. The water 
for the December even- 
ing was chilly, and the man seemed to 
revive under the shock. 

“They nearly got me,” he said, with 
clearness. “Is it far to Over- 
We'll fool ’em yet.” 

Justus started. “Mr. Overcord is my 
father,” he replied. “What do you want 
of him?” 

But the stranger’s mind was wander- 
ing, and his utterance grew thick »gain. 

“IT got off the road,’ he miuttered. 
“The Canucks didn’t like it. They shot 
p when I told ’em.” Then he 
lapsed into silence, leaning heavily upon 
Justus’s shoulder as they came up on the 
farther bank. 

The ford was but a quarter of a mile 
from home, and Jennie pushed on, now, 
for food and rest. Justus was 
forced to hold her back, but she fell into 
a quick, springy walk that kept him all 
but running, at her side. 

Suddenly he heard angry voices, 
through the still air. They were on the 
edge of the home clearing now, and in a 
moment more Justus could see, as well as 
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surprise there were half a dozen or more 
men gathered before the house, all so 
engrossed in stormy discussion that no 
one noted his approach. 

The Factor’s clerk and his half-breeds 
had been equally, but less thankfully 
surprised on their own arrival to find 
three stalwart men, besides Silas Over- 
cord in the little cabin. These were 
Harlow E!lwood and his two sons, who 
had ridden over to their nearest neigh- 
bor’s to learn if he too, had heard the 
dire news that the new boundary settle- 
ment had given the Oregon country to 
Great Britain. 

McAillish had been honest enough in 
asserting this that morning in the store. 
He really believed the word that was 
noised through the Northwest. The 
heads of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
knew better, but these were in no haste 
to spread the unwelcome truth. The 
trappers and traders of the Company, 
when word sifted through the woods that 
the boundary was settled upon, and the 
United States had yielded her contention 
that it must be 54°, 40’, at once jumped 
at the conclusion that the Americans had 
surrendered claim to the whole Oregon 
country. 

This belief they hastened to spread 
among the American settlers, and on the 
strength of such rumor many pulled up 
stakes and left, going south into Cali- 
fornia. Others, as the Ellwoods had 
done, tried to learn the truth before 
abandoning their hard-won homes. 

MecAillish had not intended to start 
south that day. After his encounter with 
Justu:, however, he changed his plans. 
For one thing, he desired to get away 
with the valuable skins he had secured 
from the boy, and furthermore, a scheme 
had shaped itself in his brain that prom- 
ised rich revenge for the treatment he had 
received from Silas Overcord. He could 
as well start that day, as the next, and 
unless his plans failed, as they were not 
likely to do, he would spend that night 
in the American’s cozy house. Lured by 
all these considerations, he had collected 
his men and horses and pulled out. 

It was a sad and anxious group to 
whom he and his train unexpectedly ap- 
peared at the Overcord house. Mrs. 
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Overcord, watching at the window for 
Justus who was long overdue, saw them 
first, but her husband was at the door 
before McAillish could dismount. 


“Man!” the Scotchman called, in 
sneering salutation. “But ‘fifty-four- 


forty or fight’ was no such a great song 
after all!” 

“So you say,” answered the settler, 
shortly. 

“An’ so I'll prove,” was the reply. 
“The Factor, ye may believe, was not so 
pleased at the way his cattle were treated, 
an’ I’ve orders for ye, Overcord.” 

This was false. The Factor had no 
knowledge of the cattle episode, and Mc- 
Aillish would have been the last one to 
tell him of it. Nor had the Scotchman 
received any word from him about Over- 
cord. The agent knew, however, that the 
Company would tolerate no settlers in 
their actual territory and he now sup- 
posed the Oregon country to be such. 
He felt no fear of consequences, there- 
fore, should he carry things with a high 
hand in this case, and he meant to taste 
the full sweetness of revenge. So he 
turned a snarling front to the trespasser, 
as he deemed Overcord to be. 

“Yer miserable little country has 
backed down from its impudent claims,” 
he roared. ‘An’ thereby the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s come to its rights. An’ 
ye, Silas Overcord,’ his voice went 
higher, “Ye’rs to clear out. Hear me? 
I give ye exactly one hour to get ye gone, 
lock, stock an’ barrel. Ye'll move fast, 
then, if ye’'d know when ye’re well off.” 

All the venom of his hatred was poured 
into this speech, his anger seeming to rise 
with expression, until, at the end, his 
voice trailed off in a high, cracked 
scream, and he could only shake a trem- 
bling fist at the settler. The half-breeds 
were armed, and their long rifles were 
well in evidence, but it was a peculiarity 
of the Scotchman that he would never 
carry a gun. The mighty authority of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, back of him, 
was his armor and his weapon. 

But Silas Overcord looked him squarely 
in the eye. 

“You may have authority to turn us 
out, Mr. McAillish,” said he, “but I don’t 
move one step, to-night. My wife is not 
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well enough to be hurried like that, and I 
must wait till my son returns.” 

“Yer son,’ snarled McdAillish, with 
a wolfish grin. “May the devil fly away 
with the brat. I settled his business for 
im, to-day. 

“What did you do to the boy?” Silas 
Overcord’s tall form loomed in the moon- 
light, as he strode toward the Scotchman. 
The two “breeds” spurred forward, their 
guns raised, but behind the settler three 
American revolvers gleamed, and Harlow 
Ellwood shouted warning. The guns 
were lowered, though the men remained 
beside their master. 

“What did you do to the boy?” Over- 
cord demanded again, and the answer 
came back in a clear, boyish voice. 

“Nothing, Dad; I’m all right!” and 
Justus led brown Jennie and her rider 
into the clearing. 

His appearance claimed all attention. 
One of the Ellwoods and Silas Overcord 
hastened to help the stranger into the 
house. The other neighbors remained on 
guard against any overt movement of the 
half-breeds. Indoors Mrs. Overcord had 
already made the bed ready to receive the 
wounded man. 

“Father!” Justus cried, as the men 
bore his charge through the doorway, 
“They say the United States has given 
up the Oregon country. Is it true?” 

“Yes,” replied his father. “It’s the 
Company’s territory now, and Americans 
have got to get out of it.” 

McAillish, who had dismounted and 
followed them into the house, laughed 
aloud at this but the stranger held back 
as if the words had reached his wander- 
ing attention. He passed a hand across 
his forehead and turned to regard the 
candle that Mrs. Overcord had lighted. 

“That ain’t so,” he said, with sudden 
strength. “We keep the Oregon. The 
boundary’s forty-nine. It’s all settled. 
Whitman sent me,” he went on after a 
pause. “But the Canucks shot me up— 
along back there.” 

The exertion of speaking was great. 
He leaned heavily against the settlers and 
groaned as they lowered him to the bed. 
The magic name of Whitman had _ in- 
vested him with keen interest for the 
Americans. That indomitable leader had 
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sent him with good news, and they longed 
to question him. Instead, they ministered 
to him with rude skill, seeking to know, 
and to ease his hurts. 

‘Papers,’ was the word they next 
caught of his steady muttering. “My 
coat. They tried to kill me—when I 
told.” 

“There’s no truth in the man’s clack,” 
MecAillish began, loudly. “No one’d try 
to kill him an’ he’s lying, anyway. The 
Company’s got the matter straight. Ye 
need be building no hopes on his raving, 
any of ye. Ye'll all have to go.” 

Mrs. Overcord had already drawn a 
folded paper from the stranger’s coat. 
It had an ominous red stain along one 
edge, and she turned back to the wounded 
man, while Harlow Ellwood read the 
document aloud. 

{t was short, but to the point. In a 
few brief sentences Marcus Whitman, the 
famous Oregon pioneer, set forth the 
facts of the boundary settlement.  At- 
tached to the paper was a clipping from 
the Springfield Republican giving details, 
and the group listened eagerly to the last 
word, the Ellwood boys from the doorstep 
where they still kept watch on the half- 
breeds. 

The reading was hardly over, when 
\McAillish backed toward the door. 

“Tl be seeing the Factor about this,” 

mumbled, his face dark with wrath, 
“But I doubt it’s all a lie. Ye’ll hear 
from me yet, Overcord. Man! The 
Company’s no’ to be trifled with!” 


He was in the doorway now and called 
out to his men. 

“Ye'll ride on with the nags, Pierre,” 
he directed. “I'll follow, presently.” 

But if the Scotchman was canny, Jus- 
tus was quick to see the meaning of this 
new move. 

“Dad,” the boy cried, “don’t let ’em get 
away yet! They've got our pelts. 

He flung himself past McAillish, ex- 
plaining swiftly to Henry Ellwood, and 
the two ran across the clearing, yelling 
to the men to come back. The glint of 
Henry’s revolver spoke even more loudly 
than their voices and Pierre halted. By 
now the whole party was out in the open, 
and willing hands hastened to open the 
packs and secure the bundle belonging 
to the Overcords. A few moments later 
MecAillish and his men rode away, the 
Scotchman cursing roundly. 

“Well,” Harlow Ellwood said, “I 
cal’late that’s the last we're going to see 
of Mister Alleck MecAillish.”’ 

“And thank heaven for good riddance,” 
was Overcord’s comment, as he turned 
back to do what he could for his wounded 
guest. 

It proved indeed a riddance. Abner 
Reed, the plucky messenger, was fully 
recovered and had cleared a piece of land 
near the Overcords, before the Hudson’s 
Bay Company finally retired from its 
trespass in the Oregon country, but 
neither the Scotchman nor his emissaries 
ever again molested the settlers along 
the Columbia. 




















T’* Spint of San Francisco 


A Sturdy palm 
Amid the ruins of some proud palatial pile, 
Thrusts forth its verdant banners, as to say; 
So, from its ashes, in a little while, 
This fireswept city by the hillset bay 
Shall spring undaunted from the vibrant soil 


And, prosp’ring, rise in beauty, day by day. 


ALLAN DUNN 














AT THE FEAST OF THE 
RETURNING DEAD 








By Granr WALLACE 


Drawings by 1. Nagai 


All the principal incidents in “At the Feast of the Returning Dead” are based on actual 
occurrences witnessed in Japan and on the battlefield of Liao Yang by the author, who, as 
correspondent and artist on the San Francisco “Bulletin” and London “Illustrated News,” was 


the only English-speaking writer to participate in the Japanese charges. 


The author witnessed 


the incident of the death of the hero, a young banker from Hiroshima, secured two of the blood- 
stained fans carried in the fanatical charge, and helped build the funeral pyre on which the dead 


were cremated. 


T WAS a night for lovers. A thin 

shallop of a moon skimmed over a 

sea of trailing white ghost-clouds 
and glanced fitfully through the tops 
of gaunt, dark cryptomeria trees towering 
three hundred feet above the garden of 
the Teahouse of One Hundred Delights. 
of all and a_ thousand 
odors lay languorously dreaming in the 
That old harper, the wind, 
strummed eerily among the lofty trees. 

Silent as the ghosts of her noble ancest- 
ors. QO Hasuhana-San, the resplendent 
Lotus Blossom, crept out of the shadows 
back of the teahouse and hastened down 
the rocky path winding among the azaleas 
and clumps of rose-quince and bamboo. 
As she ran she adjusted the loose folds 
of the black hakama so as to conceal the 
splendor of her iris-hued kimono and 
gala vestments rich in black and gold 
embroidery, and of such exquisite colors 
and texture as may be worn only by 
royalty, bonzes of the Tera-temples and 
geisha girls. 

Her tiny feet, encased in creamy satin 
tabi-mittens, she had thrust into high 
teak-wood clogs. Surrounded by _pink- 
blossoming rhododendrons, in an atmos- 
phere heavy with perfume, she paused 
and peered into the gray gloom of over- 
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moonlight. 


The strange festival of the returning souls of the brave is held twice a year in 
the temples of the Shinto sect, to which the military class chiefly belongs. 
special value through the familiarity of the artist 


The drawings carry 
a Japanese—with the scenes depicted. 


hanging cherry trees, dotted pink and 
white with blossoms. 

The moon illumined her pale, oval 
face and revealed a_ luscious, scarlet 
mouth, the thin nose and narrow cheeks 
of the high-born. Her black hair, glis- 
tening with cocoanut oil, piled high with 
elaborate care and brought sweeping low 
and wide over the ears, was ornamented 
with a comb of Roman gold, a tiny fan 
and a single lotus bud. Her slanting 
eyes, large and lustrous, were touched 
with carmine at the corners. But for the 
refinement and spirituality of her face, 
the maid suggested nothing so much as a 
splendid night-moth. 

The cherry petals, like a snow of 
pearls, drifted down with the moonbeams 
and flecked her raven hair. With her fan, 
she flirted the fallen bloom from a gray 
stone settle at the foot of an old cherry 
tree, and sat down, her eyes fixed on the 
lower end of the garden, listening in- 
tently, but Hasuhana-San did not hear 
the stealthy footsteps which followed 
her from the teahouse and paused by the 
stone image of the sacred fox behind the 
camellia bushes at the top of the terrace. 

The moon revealed a bareheaded old 
man in a rich gray kimono and black obi- 
sash, his fat face deeply lined and his 
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one eve a-squint with craft. Craning his 
neck through the bushes he fixed his eye 
on the geisha. 

“It is well that they call me Furu 
Danuki, the Old Fox.” he said to him- 
self, “else would the houorable Ijin-San 
(Mr. Foreigner), feasting in my _ tea- 
house vonder, have lost the wittiest and 
most augustly beautiful maiden in all the 
realms of the Son of Heaven; for me- 
thinks my behold a young officer 
coming yonder. For what else would the 
peerless Lotus Blossom have left in the 
midst of her cherry dance to steal from 
the noble obason, her grandmother, and 
the banqueters, to keep this forbidden 
tryst? 
the rich American, hath offered me ten 
thousand silver yen if I secure him this 
must 


eves 


It is most unmaidenly; besides, 


splendid butterfly in marriage! I 
be wary and wise as my father, Kitsune, 
the fox.” 

Taking from his sleeve a copper sen 
piece, he placed it between the paws of 
the sacred fox for luck, and squatting 
among the shrubs by the emblem, he 
fixed his baleful eye upon the approach- 
ing soldier. As he watched, he nerv- 
ously fingered an innocent-looking bam- 


boo sword-cane. The deep boom of the 


O Hasuhana-San 


mighty Buddha-bell in Dairinji temple 
rolled up from the river side. From the 
balconies of the teahouse above came 
the squeak of samisen and gakin, and 
the nasal singing of young myako-gei- 
shas and the laughter of men in their 
cups. 

Sub-Lieutenant Bunzo Nomoto, of the 
Royal Engineers, smooth of face and 
young, in blue uniform and top boots, 
stilling the jangling of his sabre with 
his hand, approached the girl with a 
swift, cat-like tread. Clicking his spurs 
together, with his cap against his broad 
chest, he stood Hasuhana-San, 
under the shower of petals. Both bowed 
low three times in The lieu- 
tenant seated himself at her side. 

“The stars are not brighter than your 
eyes, nor the lotus bud whiter than your 
cheek, O Hasuhana-San,” he said. “It 
is most indulgent of the Queen of the 
Graces to leave off entertaining the 
generals and captains on the eve of their 
departure for the front, to say farewell 
to her unworthy slave.” 

“Indeed, noble Bunzo-San,” replied 
the geisha, “it is you who honor the 
humble actress, by foregoing the pleas- 
ures of the honorable tea, the 


before 


silence. 


seo- 
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kwashi cakes and the fathers’ farewells, 
to say sayonara (farewell) to Hasuhana 
this night.” 

“You tremble like the lotus in the 
ddy of the stream,” he said. “It is 
is courageous as it is unusual, this con- 
descension of the august Hasuhana- 
San.” 

She placed a slender hand on his arm. 
“Ah, Bunzo-San,’ she replied, “a 
woman is like a brave soldier; in the 
supreme moment conscious neither of 
self nor danger, but only of the object 
back of the danger. If I brave the 
wrath of the noble baroness, my honored 
grandmother, and of ihe old fox of the 
tcahouse, to come to you tonight, it is 
because—because—I had a yumi dream, 
Bunzo. I saw the black Omi-angel, 
with wings spread from sea to sea and 
with sword sweeping from Korea to the 
Desert of Gobi; and under it the Red 
Dragon devouring you! wait, therefore, 
heart of oak! Do not go from me— 
from Nippon—this night.” 

The lieutenant laughed and touched 
her hair tenderly with his fingers. 

“Hasuhana-San,” he said, “since the 
days when you, a tiny musume, smiled 
on me because I glued pounded glass to 
my kite string and so severed the strings 
of the other boys, thus winning the 
birthday battle of the august kites, the 
image and the perfume of the Flowering 
Lotus have filled all my dreams. In the 
University of Tokyo I loved but you. 
rom the military college I came to wor- 
ship at your feet, and I haunted the 
teahouses where you sang and danced, 
to devour you in silence with my eyes.” 
he pressed the geisha’s slender fingers to 
his lips. ‘And thou, O, Hasuhana-San! 
Dost thou care for the poor soldier, O, 
queen of the heavenly flowers?” 

His arms were about her slender form. 
The girl flashed him a tender glance and 
nestled closer. “I love you,” she mur- 
mured. “And yet. O Bunzo-San, thou 
wilt leave me to my danger?” 

His eyes narrowed and her gaze fol- 
lowed his toward O Tsuki-sama_ (the 
moon), peeping through the cherry 
bloom. Hard knots contracted _ his 
throat. His hand swept from her shoul- 
der to his sabre hilt. “I know,” he said, 


“The I-jin-san, the foreigner, with a 
million yen, would carry you away to 
America. And thou, O, Bloom of the 
Sacred Lotus?” 

“Forever I will be faithful,” she said 
simply. 

“And I,” he said, “though it be into 
the very jaws of Kappa, the Demon of 
the Under-World, I shall go tonight, 
singing lightly, ‘O, kappoli, kappoli—’ 
for the voice of my Emperor sounds 
above the pleadings of love.” 

She smiled on him, but her heart bled. 
“You shall go, and in the Bushi Kanjo, 
the Book of Noble Deeds, your name 
shall be written large, and on your breast 
be the emblem of the Golden Kite of the 
Mikado. I give thee as a charm against 
bullets, this lotus flower from my hair.” 

“And I give to thee,’ said Bunzo 
Nomoto, “this branch of the sacred koya- 
maki tree, brought to Nikko in the hands 
of the mightiest of the Shoguns, Iyeyasu. 
To you, O Hasuhana-San, I give it as our 
betrothal seal.” 

The great  actress—altogether the 
woman now—pressed the symbelic twig 
to her forehead. Then impulsively, she 
placed her folded fan in his hands. 
“This unworthy oji-fan, which I used in 
the Victory-Dance ef Nippon, before the 
importunate foreigner, Kendall-San, also 
I give unto thee, my Bunzo. Let it a 

She paused. The lieutenant’s eyes had 
dropped to the camellia bushes opposite. 
He drew in his breath with a scft hiss. 
“Gomen nasai!” (pardon me), he said. 
“Deign to remain a moment.” He sprang 
to his feet and with a low bow disap- 
peared in a direction opposite to the spot 
at which he had been looking. Circling 
about behind the shrubbery, he suddenly 
seized the old fox by the shoulder. 

“Son of an outcast Eta!” he whispered, 
“why do you fix your evil eye on the 
maid?” 

The old man sprang away. His sword 
cane flashed. There was a quick thrust, 
and Bunzo Nomoto staggered back, his 
hand gripping his breast. Then with a 
sudden movement he knocked the weapon 
to the ground and the next moment the 
old man went spinning through the air, 
and rolling over and over down the ter- 
race, landed insensible in a clump of iris. 
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Pulling himself together, the officer 
wiped a red stain from his hand and un- 
hooking his blouse, thrust a rice-paper 
handkerchief into the mouth of a narrow 
wound in his breast. Then lighting a 
cigarette, he sauntered back to the cherry 
tree. 

Hasuhana-San, her hands pressed to 
her breast, rose to meet him. “‘What was 
the noise?” she whispered. 

“T saw a fox,” he said with a smile, as 
he picked up the satin fan. “It is evil 
to be watched, even by the kitsune. He 
is gone now.” 

Taking from a black pouch at his belt 
a bamboo brush and an ink-horn, he be- 
gan rapidly sketching on the obi-fan a 
portrait of the superb Hasuhana-San. 
When it was completed, he wrote five 
vertical columns beneath it. The geisha, 
bending over his arm, read half aloud 
this little poem: 


Bearing the Lotus-Ogi, I shall go 
Into the charge, O Hasu’ San, 
Waving aside like chaff the wolfish foe; 
Invincible we, led by thy fan 
And the great war-god, Hachiman! 


Hasuhana-San seized the fan and 
pressed her glowing cheek against it; 
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then, folding it, she thrust it into his 
belt. Suddenly from the barracks below 
a bugle-call startled them like a sum- 
mons. A_ nightingale overhead flooded 
the moonlit garden with golden-throated 
melody. 

“It is so; the war-call is louder than 
the love-call!” said Bunzo-San, springing 
to his feet. “We embark at the Hour 
of the Rat.” 

“Sayonara!” (then if it must be so, 
furewell) she said, “and may your white 
sword be red; and Amida-Butsu, the 
august god of boundless light, watch 
between thee and me!” 

He pressed the tips of her fingers to 
his lips. 

“Sayonara!” he said, and was gone. 


A month passed. On the evening of 
the Matsuri-festival day, of the month 
of the passing of summer, a gay throng 
of revelers was again feasting in the Tea- 
house of a Hundred Delights. Generals, 
diplomats and foreigners alike, sat on 
tatami-mats; feasting on raw fish, and 
flower-shaped sugar-cakes, toasting the 
victorious armies of the Mikado in cups 
of hot rice-sake and goblets of foreign 
champagne; for news that a seven-days’ 


AT THE FEAST OF 
tle was in progress had reached 


okyo, and it was thought that the Rus- 
an bear had at last been flayed. In 
background, geisha girls were singing 
isally, and torturing shrill sounds from 
samisen. On the mats in the center 
the room, younger myako-geishas in 

1! the splendor of iridescent brocades 

ud embroidered obis, each with a flag 

a different nation in her hair and a 

in in her hand, were posturing with 
xquisite grace in the dance of the Rise 
») Victorious Nippon. They whirled 

vay amid loud hand-clapping and cries 

“Nihon banzai!” (Japan forever). 

Suddenly, there floated forth a single 
ecisha, attired in gold brocades and obi- 

sh of rainbow tints and with a won- 
drous headdress of gold ornaments and 

‘tus buds. She began the slow, sinuous 

vements of the  Itchigo-gishi—the 
lance of the Lion of Itchigo—chanting 
n a low, melodious voice the words of a 
patriotic poem of her own composition. 

hush came over the revelers and every 

e lighted up at the splendid beauty of 
[lasuhana-San, Queen of the geishas. 
She seemed a poem incarnate. 

Before the applause had ceased, all the 
evishas, like a flock of butterflies, had 
fluttered away, only to reappear a few 

ments later metamorphosed into plain 

iy moths, bearing on lacquered trays 
ceremonial tea cakes and bottles of 
ike. Kneeling before the more favored 
guests, they began the intellectual enter- 
tainment of the evening. and 
epartee flew back and forth over the 


( Ips. 

Merriest and wittiest of all was O 
Hfasuhana-San. She poured the bubble- 
water for a white-mustached major-gen- 
eral and an elder statesman, and before 

reached their lips half of the cham- 

agne was shaken from their glasses by 
laughter, inspired by her witticisms and 
merry jests. 

“Never have T seen the superb Hasu- 
hana-San so light-hearted and spark- 
” cried the general, as he offered her 
a bubbling glass. She barely touched 
it to her lips. 

Suddenly the light died out of her 
eves, a gray pallor overspread her face 
and she shrank within herself, as a 


Jests 


ling, 
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ccmedian whose only child lies dying at 
home, might do after the long overstrain 
ot pouring merry quips from a breaking 
heart. Her became fixed on the 
opposite wall, or some point in space far 
beyond it. The glass slipped unnoticed 
from her nerveless fingers and jingled 
in fragments against the tabaka-yota. 
Garrett Kendal, the American million- 
aire, seated on his stockinged feet, un- 
steadily reached an empty goblet toward 
her. “Fill it, little butterfly,” he cried; 
“mo stutz dozo!—or however you say it. 
We'll drink ‘Banzai’ to Nippon and to 
the brave brown boys who will never re- 
turn.” But the geisha, leaning forward, 
her lips apart, her hands pressed against 
her cheeks, still stared unseeing, through 
the opposite wall. 
The general frowned at Kendal. 
“Gee! little girl, you look as though 
you were seeing things,” continued the 
American. “Fill up, and we'll drink to 
the alliance of the United States and 
Japonsky, the unbeatable, individually 
and collectively! Here’s how!” he per- 
sisted, raising his voice, “do you hear?” 
Hasuhana-San_ suddenly closed her 
eyes and pressed her hands to her ears, 
as one who would shut out phantom 
sounds. 


eves 


“T hear—I hear!” she moaned. “All 
day I have seen and heard. It is too 
much. O, Bunzo, Bunzo-San!” But 


what she saw and heard were silence and 
darkness to the eyes and ears of those 
around her. She arose to her feet, bowed 
low before the received their 
politely surprised bows in return, and 
glided from the hall of mirth, without a 
glance at the old fox and his employer, 
Garrett Kendal. 

In the anteroom, the queen of the 
geisha-actresses sank quivering to the 
mat among the chattering myakos. She 
pressed her hands hard against her color- 
less cheeks. Her staring eves and strange 
attitude hushed the laughter of the young 
They gathered about with ap- 
prehensive glances. The aged duenna, 
the obason, hurried to her side. 

“Call the jinriksha!” said Hasuhana 
in a choked voice. 

“But Daughter of the Lotus,” pro- 
tested the obasan, “you have neither 


officials, 


singers. 


























The misty shape of a soldier * * * 
on the breast were crimson Spots 
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‘ished dancing nor yet received the hun- 


ed yen from Furu Danuki, the fox, for 


” 





s night’s 
Hasuhana-San with downcast eyes, 
id up her hand for silence, stepped 
» her wooden gita-clogs at the portal 
| entered a ricksha. The obason took 
second vehicle. 
“To the temple of Dairinja—and 
ickly!” she ordered, speaking as one 
1 dream. 
In a secluded niche of the great temple 
i], half hidden from the crowd on one 
e by a mammoth carved golden pillar 
1 on the other by a gigantic image of 
war-god Hachiman, the geisha and 
grandmother were given mats of 
nor by a white-robed acolyte. 
it was the night of the semi-annual 
ist of the Returning Dead, when the 
ils of them that have gone out on the 
nding road to the fragrant garden of 
Upper World of the god Izanagi, re- 
irn to the earth for a night to receive 
homage, the love-offerings of cakes 
| tea and the mystic poems addressed 
them by their less fortunate friends 
d relatives. It is at this festival of re- 
cing, that the spirits of those who 
d most bravely, for the glory of the 
iperor, are given the front mats and 
highest honors. 
\ thousand bereaved relatives knelt on 
mats facing the lacquered shrine, 
its long rows of wooden saucers of 
ite food-offerings. Some were smil- 
and many were wearing white; for 
it is the custom in Japan when death 
crossed the threshold and the heart 
near breaking 
As one who treads near the borderland 
the immaterial world, Hasuhana-San 
itched vaguely the priests arranging 
love-gifts of white prayer-papers, 
| poems addressed to the dead who yet 
. before the altar. 
The tinkling of belis, the tum-tum of 


tle hand drum and the mournful melody 
played on the six-stringed yamato-koto, 


onspired to waft her more deeply into 
fie spirit world. As in a dream she saw 
any black boxes draped in the white 
ig of the Rising Sun, borne into the 
inple by soldiers with fixed bayonets. 


ach box she knew contained a charred 
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bone, a tooth, or a wisp of black hair 
from the funeral Man- 
churian Golgotha. 

She saw the white fumes of incense 
float above the heads of the gods, and 
over the sacred kakemono-scrolls. The 
smoke seemed to take form and shape. 
Were those filmy things wraiths of men 
in white kimonos? Under the dim 
lanterns the hollow spectres seemed to 
crowd the vast chamber, and to arrange 
themselves in misty ranks, bowing before 
the shrines and sambu-tables bearing the 
fcast-offerings. She saw the shaven- 
pated bonzes unpacking from their reed 
sheaths the tiny white paper kimonos, 
bearing the names of those who had died 
honorably on the battlefield—emblems of 
their consecration to the Emperor. She 
saw the the ritual-prayers, 
salaaming four times in the performance 
of the ceremony before the caskets, and 
listened as one listens in a_ troubled 
dream, to the Nembutsu, their prayer for 
the souls of the returning dead. 

“O, ve ferrymen of the Tranquil River 
of Heaven, ve know that all other nights 
but this are the day of the Akuki, the 
Baneful Ones. On this night, open thou 
the gates of the gardens of earth to the 
souls of the brave and the virtuous; and 
in dreams let them speak to those who 
have the unhappiness to remain on earth. 
With Amadi-Buddha there is power, with 
Amadi-Buddha, there is cause and 
reason. Lord Buddha, with thy precepts 
and thy power deliver the souls of the 
brave from the Three Calamities and the 
Three Hundred Afflictions. O, supreme 
T'seori Tsu Hime, goddess of the Bottom 
Country, grudge them not this thank- 
offering, for the august Emperor hath 
called them back to this festival; nor 
stand in the way of their return at the 
hour of the honorable Morning Glory, 
to the eight hundred meeting places of 
the lotus-covered Rivers of Heaven.” 

The droning voice of the bonze seemed 
afar off and died out of Hasuhana’s 
consciousness, confused amongst the 
sounds of unhearable things. A cold 
swirl of wind seemed to center about the 
kneeling geisha. She shivered. A 
column of light, faint as the last flicker 
of the guttering andon-lamp, detached 


pyre of some 


reciters of 
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itself from the ghostly banqueters before 
the shrine and hovered at her side. 

It grew more distinct, as one approach- 
ing through a fog, the girl could see the 
misty shape of a soldier in a_ white 
kimono. On the breast were crinison 
spots, and around the head was a stained 
bandage. With one spectra! hand bear- 
ing a red-tipped sabre, he pointed to- 
ward the west, while from his obi he 
drew a white fan. 

“Bunzo!” gasped Hasuhana-San, “and 
art thou lost to me? Has the god Izanagi 
indeed claimed thee for the Emperor?” 

There came to her ears a faint hissing 
sound, and the word “Look!” Her gaze 
followed the direction of the phantom 
sword. Gone from her consciousness 
were priests and temples and kneeling 
throng; wraith-like and far, the hills 
and valleys of Manchuria rose before her. 

She saw an endless plain, waving with 
tall, black-plumed_ kaliang-cane and 
green with bean fields and tea shrubs. 
Up that plain from the sea swarmed a 
fanatical host of pygmies, believing in 
an Emperor and many gods, hurling 
sharp shot against a semi-circle of craggy 
hills swarming in turn, with a supersti- 


swarmed a fanatical host of pygmies 


Up * * 


tious host of giants, believing also in an 
Emperor, and in many conceptions of one 
god; half a million souls hypnotized by 
one idea; machine-like, wolf-like, gone 
back to that primal evangel of Force, its 
symbol a sword, its sceptre a spade. Each 
machine-man of the Mikado, with an 
ancient formula in place of feelings, a 
legend in place of a heart, instigated by 
a sort of sacred madness, dodging from 
furrow to hummock, from ditch to rock, 
silent, grim and swart; forward, always 
forward; but slowly, surely, toward the 
short, hard road to dusty death. 

An ocean of brown men, tossed like a 
sea, tornado-beaten, melts into the clay- 
colored landscape and _ is_ still—halted, 
baffled. Will the engineers never cut the 
wires? Crawling from post to post be- 
tween deep, round pits, a hundred of the 
Emperor’s engineers ply saws and clip- 
pers with the energy of demons. Minutes 
seem hours, and a sergeant, shot through 
the neck and both arms, crawls painfully 
back from the barbed barriers and man- 
traps and reports that all are dead and 
only half the wires cut. Forth springs a 
broad-shouldered lieutenant, followed by 
the last reserve sappers and miners. 
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‘Captain Inouye,” he cries, “the wires 
be cut. When you see this white 
in waving beyond them, let loose the 
try !”’ 

rom rock to rock they worm their 
to the wires. They saw and hack, 
ra hail of projectiles from rifles and 
im guns. Nine of the ten die with 
ind notched bayonets half through 
_ or pliers still gripping the barbed 

nces. 

lieutenant Nomoto, shot through the 

t, works on, grim as a satyr, creeping 
shelter from pit to pit. Determined 
leave a lane through the obstruction, 
hole army depending on his success, 
lnbors on. Knowing no terror, no 
m. desire being whetted by difficulty, 
ingry face for once flushed with dark 
der, he cleaves post after post and 
rs the tangle maze of wires in a hun- 

places, till at last, the hand of 
o Nomoto alone has burst that ter- 
mesh-work of shovel and axe and 

‘orn by barbed springs, he casts aside 

ind pliers, draws his sabre, leaps to 
ect and waves aloft the white signal- 
Instantly the infantry, lying perdu 
the wire entanglements, rise and 
n through the breach. Deaf as 
tiny, stern as Doom, they leap the 
li-pits and follow the fan of Bunzo 
to. Half of them fall, some onto 
siarp stakes at the bottom of the 
raps, others beyond the death-gate, 
ling in confused welter, betrampled 
their onrushing fellows. 

‘looming down upon them from 

lits, scarped and counter-scarped into 

redoubts, 


] 


| 
vli-hewn moujiks, kissing their sacred 


es, bomb-proofs and 


. glance along smudged rifle-barrels, 
uttering aloud the Russian soldier's 
triable invocation, “To the Father and 
Son,” shoot down their little brown 
thers in the name of the Prince of 
ice. 
On they come stumbling, silent, scat- 
‘ed, each with a bayonetted rifle in the 
‘it hand and in the left an open fan, 
mped with the image of the red flag 
the Rising Sun, half of them calmly 
ining themselves, grinning their con- 
pt at the enemy. 
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Half way up the slope, seven giant 
powder mines, with electric wires con- 
nected with tons of hidden, steel-cased 
dynamite, with rocks crammed on top, go 
up, volcano-lipped, in seven thunder- 
claps. A whole company, dismembered 
limbs flying, is swallowed up, snuffed 
out between earth and sky. 

Little blue rabbits, with ears flattened, 
run away between advancing hobnailed 
feet. A flock of gray doves is scattered 
by shrapnel. A magpie sits on the barb 
wire, scolding confusedly, and flocks of 
ravens, like evil spirits disturbed, wheel 
slowly amongst bullets, croaking bode- 
fully. 

Everywhere, pale smoke-ghosts recon- 
noitre the hills. Intermingled with the 
powder-wraiths, swarms of yoki-demons, 
wide-mouthed and fish-eved, squawk over 
the field: “Hyaku! Hyaku! for the 
glory of the Emperor!” Spectral shapes 
of the hotoke-sama, the ghosts of the 
august ancestral samurai, blow the wind 
of fanaticism into the brains of the 
charging men. 

Still on through the blaring, splinter- 
ing noise, stumble the men in khaki, de- 
ploying right and left, up and up; no 
cries of banzai, no wild rebel yell, no 
booming of drums, nor yells of officers— 
for they need no such urge—no bellowing 
of defiance, no sign of emotion! They 
are heroes because they still believe in the 
heroic and in a man-god. 

Comes the spang of bullets and the 
harsh whirring of rough Titan millstones 
grinding out a bloody grist. Shells bur- 
row and cough in the wet gravel, or ex- 
plode in their faces in crimson fury. 
Death thrusts a thousand doors ajar— 
doors into the eternal. 

The foremost Crack-o’Doom _ boys 
crowd fast behind the lieutenant to the 
trench’s edge, and steel thrusts down 
against steel. There at the meeting place 
of two eternities, Bunzo Nomoto 
lurching, a four cornered bayonet in his 
eye. He rises and leaps into the trench, 
a center of converging Russian steel. 
Again he falls, battling with the sand. A 
gasp, a feeble waving of an up-thrust 
hand, the fingers turning to cold marble, 
still clutching a white fan,—a silent man 
become more silent still. 


goes 
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But the heights are scaled and won. 
The heavy-footed Trans-Baikal brigades 
clamber out of their trenches and run 
huddling; but Terror outplods them. 
They fling away their overcoats, bread- 
bags and bandoliers, and flee from the 
merciless bayonets, like a gibbering troop 
of ghosts. 

The silent gaze of the leader of the 
Emperor’s little Wondermen still stares 
into the infinite black. The hard visage 
is wrinkled with an iron grin. 

A moan broke from the lips of Hasu- 
hana-San. ‘The phantom scenes would 
not fade. She looked once more, as the 
spectre at her side waved the fan, and 
saw that saddest of all sights—the field 
of mutual assassination after the hush 
of the guns; the silent, endless proces- 
sion of wounded, crawling or hobbling on 
crutches made of rifles to the field hos- 
pitals. Men shot blind, whispering 
curses on the eight Gods of Thunder, 
groping their heart-broken way, stum- 
bling, through the wet cane, or borne, 
pick-a-back, on the shoulders of com- 
rades with lesser wounds, yet with never 
a moan; the dead tossed in dripping 
windrows; here a cold, clenched fist 
sticking up through the heaped embrace 
of clotted brother-corpses in inarticulate 
anathema; here a palm open as if in 
prayer, there a foot upthrust as if spurn- 
ing heaven; faces pitted with shot-holes, 
grinning through a mask of purple clots; 
heads and tangled, pulseless limbs, shell- 
torn and blasted black—little enough of 
glory there. 

Hasuhana-San saw the Russian _ hill 
trench floored and heaped for a mile in 
either direction with contorted, muddy 
corpses of young giants of peasants, from 
Warsaw and Tomsk, gore encrusted, 
flung in, lying as they fell, with gaping 
shot-holes in their boyish faces, or knife- 
bayonets still sticking in their necks; 
dead, without knowing why they had been 
expected to die. 

Some had gasped out their lives with 
sacred ikons pressed to their lips; many 
with the photograph of some fair duch- 
enska clutched in stiffened fingers, others 
with dead eyes staring at poor trinkets 


from home or at a letter from a far-away 
mother; sodden, starved, despised foot 
stools of a tottering throne, brother: 
Cain all; but still human—so pitifully 
human! 

Bending above them a Buddhist bonze 
garbed in unpriestly cutaway coat anc 
derby hat, tiny ritual book in hand, dron 
ing out the Nembutsu—the prayer for the 
dead. A squad of barelegged Manchi 
coolies, leaning on their shovels; ter 
inches of dirt above the lowly victims of 
governmental crime—so many in a nar 
row home! ‘Then, eternal silence. 

Weep, ve mothers in Nagoya! 
ye sweethearts in Sendai ! 


Mourn 
Wail, ve wives 
and sisters of Baikal and the snowy 
tundras of the Amur; for the best of 
your youth are lying now with their faces 
in the wet earth! 

The sun goes down through the murk 
an angry red ball, on a vale incarnadined 
with bleod. Grey brindled twilight gloom: 
the Valley of the Shadow for a little 
then all is swallowed up in the black 
smudge of night. 

Insect voices pipe eerily and croor 


like witch-midgets under the empurpled 


Shell-shattered Manchu houses 
dark and slumbrous; from under whos 


weeds. 


powdered walls protrude black queues 01 


faded tunics of yellow men and_ babes: 


voices of bleeding villagers, grounc 
beneath the upper and the nether mill 
stones of ambitious war hosts, raise: 
brokenly, with none to help. 

Ghostly Taoist temples stare out of the 
shadows, disroofed. diswindowed. The 


great war-god Kwan Tai, with red, fierc 


face peppered with shrapnel balls, and 


the eight other gods, torn with shell frag 
ments, grin at dead, kowtowing, Chines: 


priests. Wolfish pariah dogs how] fron 


the silent portals or snuff among the dead 


of three nations, piled in gory welte: 
around the tawdry, overturned altar. 
The strange silence is emphasized by 
the intermittent sullen thudding of th 
cannon of Stackleberg’s reluctant rea 
guard. Midnight comes and the cloud 
scudding low under the round moon 
leave the blue arch clear. The constella 
tions peering out of the splendor of the 
White River of Heaven, look down on : 


ay 
ot 
ers 
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dred funeral pyres under the cane 
se-plumes of that dark Golgotha. 
ider the stars Hasuhana-San saw 
vellow cane mowed down by sword 
mets and carried by tired boys in 
i and made into a hundred long 
s. Then filing out of canebreaks and 
s, she beheld many bearers of 
chers, made of rude sticks crossed, 
th gray blankets roped around their 
. sagging with gruesome freightage 
tark things—the Mikado’s offering 
the altar of the war-god, Hachiman. 
tripped of uniforms, feet to feet, and 
1 to head, in long windrows, they 
ched the dead on the burning-ghats, 
ly she sees Captain Inouye, 
ex on a Manchu gravecone, 


and thrust rigidly toward the stars, above 
the purple pathos of his dead body, is the 
white emblem like Death’s truce Hag. 

A soldier thrusts his cigarette among the 
dry cane leaves under the pyre, and blows 
them into a blaze. The flames creep like 
glow-worms around the hecatomb, enfold- 
ing the still forms. A confused Erebus 
cloud pours its black smoke on high, and 
hour by hour the flames are fed until 
those martyred burden-bearers of the 
Only a 
tooth or a charred bone is sent home to 
rest under some rude cenotaph. No 


Mikado are reduced to ashes. 


dirge, no solemn voice of priest, no 
prayer, no mournful bugle-call of kisho- 





ig many Asahi cigarettes, 
giving directions to his 
surviving sappers, who are 
ina the bodies of twelve 
her officers on a cinerary 
crowning a hillock. ‘The 
rs pause before lifting the 
corpse to the top, to light 
cigarettes, and to chatter 
ugh; for clamorous show 
iallow grief is not the cus- 
of Nippon. 
fhey twist the saber from 





] 


the clenched right hand, remove 
wl gloves and letters and a 
faded lotus bud from an inside 


t. take from his neck the 
e intaglio of Kwannon- 
Suna, the god-image, and from 
inside of his clotted blouse, 
brass name-tag, and lay 
aside, wrapped in a rice- 

r kerchief. 
The left hand of the dead 
r, upstretched, holds in an 
death grip an open fan, 


blood-spattered, bearing a poem 


la portrait sketch of a beau- 
woman with the love-light 
ler eves. They are about to 
ir it from the dead grasp. 

Leave it so,” orders Captain 
uve. “The oji-fan kd us 
victory. Let it be a burnt 
ring to the gods!” 

















lopping the funeral pyre 
the body of Bunzo Nomoto, 
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rappa-taps, no wet-eyed comrades, no 
parting volley! 

Everywhere the fires of burning-ghats, 
twinkle through the gloom like melted 
glass. ‘Towers of evil-smelling smoke 
blot out the skies. The long valley is 
become a necropolis, heaped with acres of 
dead, wrapped in smoky sepulchre; and 
so the clay returns to the hand of the 
potter; and Nature, the everlasting 
mother, wraps her murdered sons in her 
last embrace. 


Again the cold wind swept through the 
Temple of Dairinji. The wraiths rose 
and faded like a great flock of doves into 
a fog. The world went black, and 
Hasuhana-San fell forward on her face. 
Gone were bonzes, battletields and burn- 
ing-ghats—gone out, with the hope and 
the gladness of life for the dancing girl. 

An hour later Hasuhana-San stood in 
a sacred place by a_ heaven-descending 
waterfall, under the wistaria blossoms 
and the silent stars. At her feet rippled 
the dark waters of the Omori. She took 
from her sleeve a tiny sampan-boat of 
sandal-wood. She drew from her hair a 
long jade pin, with which she fastened a 
tiny oji-fan to the prow of the boat. In 
a hollow of the fairy craft she dropped a 
prayer-paper and a lotus bud, symbol of 
the soul’s eternal mystery. Near it she 
placed a fragrant little candle made of 
sandal oil, and lighted it with trembling, 
cold fingers. 

Bending over the dark waters, deep in 
the shadows of the heavy, pendant clus- 
ters of wistaria bloom, Hasuhana-San 
launched her little argosy. As it floated 


out toward the far sea, she spread her 
small palms on high over the waters, in 
an attitude of invocation, her white face 
turned to the quiet stars. 
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“O, Amadi Butsu, Lord of the Starr. 
Path to Paradise,’ she murmured, ‘‘tak 
thou the soul of my beloved into the Lan 
of Eternal Bloom. Condescend, O, hol: 
Sei Rei, to receive my unworthy littl 
sampan with its precious cargo. Let thi 
flame, lighted by love and renunciation 
guide the soul of Do Bunzo Nomot 
down the River of the Shadows, out int: 
the shoreless ocean of Eternity! Let i 
light his spirit through the portals of th 
palace of the brave dead, and into the 
blossom-scented Chamber of Tranquillity 

She choked back a sob, vet her eve 
looked bravely through two swimming 
pearl-drops. “Holy Lord Buddha,” sh 
said, “me too, the sea calls—and I may 
not answer. The august Emperor stil! 
hath need of my poor hands in the templ 
chambers of the Red Cross. Let me not 
be so impertinent as to repine at the 
decree of heaven!” 

The sweetheart of the soldier of the 
Nippon rose from her priestly office. Her 
palms still supplicated the little funeral 
barge, as it danced on the bosom of the 
dark waters. 

“Not the drooping Lotus Bud—not I 
—not I,” she cried, “but the Emperor’s 
Golden Kite of undying glory be on his 
breast, forevermore !” 

Long she looked after the little sam- 
pan, disappearing toward the mystic sea 
until, like an ignis fatuus, the love- 
lighted taper disappeared with the soul 
of her hero into the Shinto shades. 

“Sayonara, Bunzo San!” she said. 
“Sayonara!” 

A cold breeze whispered in the purple 
wistaria blooms above her head. A hand 
of ice seemed to reach out of the gloom. 
It touched her shoulder. . . . Out 
of the shadows came a phantom voice: 
“Sayonara!” 
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UNCLE SAM AS SCHOOLMASTER 


By Exvmer Evisworrn Brown 


Commissioner of Education, formerly Professor of Pedagogy, University of California 


>= “HE Education Office of the United 
~ States was established as a Depart- 
: ment of Education by Act of Con- 
approved March 2, 1867, the bill 

its establishment having been intro- 

| by Representative James A. Gar- 

|. of Ohio. ‘Two years later this Office 
ade a Bureau of the Department of 
nterior, as it has continued to be to the 

nt time. From the beginning, the 
vement of the Office was entrusted 

Commissioner of Education. Four 

issioners have preceded the present 
bent, namely, Henry Barnard, from 

\I h 14, 1867, to March 15, 1870; 
Eaton, from March 16, 1870, to 

+t 5, 1886; Nathaniel H. R. Daw- 
from August 6, 1886, to September 

89; and William T. Harris, from 
September 12, 1889, to June 30, 1906. 
the term of Henry Barnard was 
ly devoted to the tentative begin- 

zs of a new undertaking, and the 

paration and publication of an im- 

tant report on education in the Dis- 

ct of Columbia. 

Commissioner Eaton systematized the 
lection of educational statistics, which 
re published, along with other educa- 
tional information, in a commissioner’s 

ial report. He published, also, 
rculars of Information” on a variety 
of educational topics. Near the close of 
term, the supervision of education in 
ska was devolved upon the Bureau of 
‘ucation, and the Alaska school system 
s organized under the general direction 
the Commissioner. 


Commissioner 
‘swson was marked by the inception of 
series of monographs on the history of 
‘ucation in the several states, to be pre- 
red under the editorial supervision of 
ofessor Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
‘opkins University. These were pub- 


Che incumbency — of 


lished by the Bureau of Education among 
its circulars of information. Several of 
the earlier numbers of the series appeared 
during the administration of Commis- 
sioner Dawson and many others have been 
issued by Commissioner Harris, the series 
being still incomplete. 

The longest term hitherto has been 
that of Commissioner Harris, who served 
through both Republican and Democratic 
administrations. The commissionership 
is clearly “out of politics.’ Within this 
term the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner has been enlarged from one 
volume to two. The reports issued by Dr. 
Harris have to an unusual degree com- 
manded the attention of educators and 
publicists the world over. An importance 
addition to the functions of the Bureau 
within this term is the oversight of the 
distribution of the national subsidies to 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, 
under the provisions of the (second) 
Morrill Act of 1890. By Acts of 1892 
and 1901 the resources of the Bureau of 
Education, along with those of many 
other scientific and statistical offices of 
the national Government, were made 
available for the use of advanced 
students, and many have accordingly 
made use of the collections of this Bureau 
within the past few years. By Act of 
Congress approved May 28, 1896, the 
issuance of a Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education was authorized, but its pub- 
lication was found impracticable up 
to the present year. By his personal 
guidance of students of education from 
this country and from foreign lands, by 
his philosophical and practical discus- 
sions of educational topics, by publica- 
tion, public addresses, and _ incessant 
editorial activity, Dr. Harris has pro- 
foundly influenced the educational move- 
ments of two centuries, and has made of 
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the Bureau of Education an institution 
to which men of the most diverse classes 
and conditions have turned for help and 
guidance in educational affairs. One 
feature of his administration which is 
not widely understood, but which will, 
I believe, be accounted one of his noblest 
contributions to educational practice, is 
his successful attempt to introduce into 
northern Alaska the use of domestic rein- 
deer. The notable thing about this ex- 
periment is the fact that, among a people 
whose status is rapidly changing through 
contact with civilization, it has introduced 
a new industrial education concurrently 
with the introduction of a new industry 
suited to the altered conditions of life. 
The resignation of Dr. Harris 
the commissionership which he had occu- 
pied with the greatest distinction for so 
many years can only be regarded as an 


from 


incalculable loss so far as that office is 
concerned. The circumstances attending 
his retirement, however, are such as have 
given the satisfaction to Dr. 
Harris himself and to his innumerable 
friends; for he is relieved of the harass- 
ing responsibilities of office for the express 
purpose of devoting himself to the round- 


greatest 


ing out of his philosophic system and his 
doctrine of education, the Carnegie 
Foundation has provided liberally for his 
support in this undertaking, and he bears 
with him into this active retirement such 
a letter from the President of the United 
States as might be coveted by any servant 
of the national Government. 

Most of the plans of the new adminis- 
tration of the Education Office which 
began with the first day of July, 1906, 
must wait till they are better seasoned 
and approved by higher authority before 
they will be ready for publication, but 
some are already far enough advanced 
to be mentioned in this article. In 
general, the attempt is being made to 
preserve a good degree of continuity in 
the service rendered by the office. The 
annual reports will undoubtedly be less 
voluminous than for some years past, a 
change already foreshadowed before the 
close of Dr. Harris’s term, by the re- 
duced appropriation for this purpose. 
This reduction will, I think, be made 
up by the Bulletin to be issued under 
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authorization of the act of 1896, and in 
tended to give timely educational informa- 
tion. ‘Two numbers of this Bulletin have 
already been transmitted for publication 
One of them relates to the English Edu 
cation Bill of 1906, and the other to the 
report on general and industrial educa 
tion in America, rendered by the Royal 
Prussian which visited this 
country in 1904 and only recently pub- 
lished by the House of Delegates of the 
Prussian Parliament. Three other num- 
bers are now in course of preparation, one 
of them relating to recent changes in the 
school laws of the several states, another 
to recent changes in our city school sys 
tems, and the third to the German system 
of schools for backward and exceptional 
children. 

A distinct effort is being made to 
render the Bureau as useful and acces- 


Commission 


sible as may be to persons engaged in 
research in the field of education. <A 
point had been reached where, within the 
limits of the four-story building which it 
occupies, the museum of the Bureau and 
its library could not both continue to grow 
without greatly hampering each other. 
The library is in constant use by the 
force of the Bureau and by students 
from other institutions, while the museum, 
in its cramped quarters, could not be used 
to equally good advantage. The museum 
has accordingly been boxed and crated 
with the greatest care and stored against 
the time when enlarged quarters will pro- 
vide for its proper display. The room 
thus gained will provide for the expansion 
of the library in the immediate future, 
and will make possible the rearrangement 
of this rich store of educational documents 
and treatises for the convenient 
specialists and students. A_ provisional 
reorganization of the information service 
of the Bureau has been effected, to deal 
with the calls for references on all man- 


use of 


ner of educational topics which are con- 
tinually coming in. Other plans are well 
under way for continuing and widening 
the intimate touch of the Bureau with its 
public—a large public, including all who 
are in any way concerned with matters 
educational—and_ rendering it continu- 
ously and if possible increasingly ser- 
viceable. 


al 
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ie, Foe ‘DREL! I'd give a month's 
pay to get my hands on him!” 
Murray’s voice came to me shrill 
and quivering with anger. That was his 
style, to go to pieces over every little old 
trouble and worry that came up. He 
was first trick dispatcher on the main 
line up to Yellow Canon, while I held a 
like position on the branch to Red Cliff. 
I glanced up to find him with a scowl 
on his face, glaring down at his key as 
though it were a rattlesnake. The din 
of twenty telegraph instruments filled the 
room, their incessant clicking and clatter- 
ing merging into a roar, a meaningless 
roar to the untrained ear, but to the 
telegrapher’s as intelligible as the voices 
»f so many persons—all but the clicking 
which came from Murray’s desk. That 
was not even in the dots and dashes of 
the code, but merely a succession of clicks 


as unmeaning as an idiut’s gibberish. 


“Hey! Got a monkey on your wire?” 
I called to Murray. 

“Don’t it sound like it?” he snapped 
back, irritably. “The dirty whelp! he’s 
been at it for twenty minutes, straight.” 

Then he snatched his key open, and 
furiously began pounding out an order to 
whoever it was to get off the line, but 
only to mingle the clicking of a lifeless 
key with the clattering that filled the air. 
A few moments of this, and with a 
gesture of despair he closed it again, the 
monkey instantly resuming. 

o 







WW’. Stevens 


Murray was almost tearful with rage. 
“He'll be gittin’ my trains all balled up!” 
he snarled. “‘He’s never kept it up this 
long before.” 

You had better cut in on the other 
wire,” I suggested. 

‘Already tried it,’ he returned. “It’s 
down, an’ so is the Western Union.” 

Just then the chief came strolling up 
and stopped at Murray’s side. ‘‘What’s 
the trouble?” he inquired, his eyes going 
to the train-sheet spread out on the desk. 
“Oh, it’s that monkey again, eh?’ he 
went on, answering himself. “We've got 
to turn in and catch that fellow. How’s 
No. 10 doing?” 

“Right on the dot,’ began Murray, 
sliding the end of his finger across the 
sheet to the column wherein No. 10’s 
progress was recorded, “she’s been mak- 
ing——”’ 

He abruptly broke off, his eyes darting 
to the opposite side of the sheet. Then 
his face went white, and with a bound 
he was out of his chair and half across 
the room. The next moment he was 
ringing wildly at the telephone. The 
receiver went to his ear with a snap. 

“Hello! Central, for God’s sake give 
me Long Distance, quick'’ he burst out 
in a voice that we scarcely recognized, a 
voice that quavered almost to breaking. 
He fidgeted nervously from foot to foot 
during the few seconds of silence that 
followed. Then: 

















He pitched forward and slid down to the floor. 


“Hello! Long Distance?” he called. 
“Say, this is a life-an’-death matter. Get 
me th’ P. & S. office at Oldcastle, quick as 
ever God A’mighty ‘ll let you! Hurry!” 
His voice ended in a sob. 

My chair went over with a clatter, as 
I sprang to the chief’s side, and my 
eyes followed his finger on the train- 
sheet as it went swiftly from train to 
train, at last stopping at No. 5. She 
was due to meet No. 10 at Oldcastle at 
3:15. The sheet showed her to be run- 
ning three miputes late; and the hands 
of the clock on the wall were pointing to 
3:14. Together, the chief’s eyes and 
mine jumped to the order book. The 
latest entry there was an order giving 
No. 5 right of way over No. 10 to Old- 
castle. That seemed right enough, was 
right, if only Murray had not failed to 
get this order to No. 10. If that was 
what was wrong, then I needed no 
prophet to tell me what would happen. 
No. 5 would come pounding her heavy 
train of sleepers around those sharp 
curves down the mountain, expecting to 
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find No. 10 waiting at Oldcastle; while 
No. 10, the fast mail, relying on her 
schedule right of way over No. 5, would 
go scurrying through Oldcastle sixty 
miles an hour; the meet would be on the 
main line, and No. 5 would smash No. 10 
into scrap and kindling-wood. 

“Call up the yard and order out the 
wrecker and hospital car,” I whispered 
to an operator, who had come up to look 
over my shoulder. “Better have ’em get 
out the Old Man’s car, too.” But I 
caught his sleeve and stopped him, for 
just then Murray began again. 

“That Oldcastle?” he called. 

And in the next breath: “That you, 
Baker?” 

And then: “This is the dispatcher’s 
office; Murray talking. We can’t get 
you on the wire. For God’s sake hold 
your board against No. 10 and stop her 
there! Has she come yet?” 

Evil news needs no wire. Like a flash 
it had spread over the office that No. 10 
was in trouble, and as quickly every in- 
strument became silent, except only Mur- 
ray’s, from which still came the monkey’s 
irregular clicking. And with every eye 
turned on him, we presently saw Murray’s 
hand relax its grasp on the receiver, he 
swayed to one side and back again, his 
knees doubling under him, then pitched 
forward against the wall, and slid down 
ic to the floor. 

Simultaneously with my leap for the 
phone came the harsh scraping of chairs 
being shoved back, and the shuffling of 
feet 

“Hello, Baker!” I called, the receiver 
going to my ear. 

“Hello!” instantly came the answer. 

“Where is No. 10?” I demanded. 

“Just whistling in, I told you,” he 
returned, sharply. “I’ve got my board 
up against her, all right. What’s up, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” I managed to 
say, evenly. “Just hold No. 10 there till 
I give you orders for her.” 

Placing my hand over the transmitter 
and turning around, I found every man 
in the office grouped at my back. “Noth- 
ing doing boys,” I informed them, my 
voice quivering in spite of me, “Old- 
castle’s got No. 10 stopped.” 
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A chorus of joyful exclamations an- 
swered me. Then the chief took command. 

“Some of you men pick up Murray!” 
he ordered. “The rest of you go back to 
your keys, we mustn’t get the whole road 
balled up. Billy,” turning to me and 
lowering his voice, “telephone Baker an 
order for No. 10 to go ahead as soon as 
No. 5 gets in the clear—then let No. 5 
Tell Baker I want to talk to 
phone soon’s he gets 


go, too. 
him over the 
through.” 

I sent the orders, and received Baker’s 
report that the trains had gone, then 
turned the phone over to the chief. 

“Baker, you hear that fellow monkey- 
ing on wire number one?”’ he asked. 

“Well, go and ground it,” he went on 
the next moment, “I want to see whether 
he’s east or west of you.” 

He turned half away from the phone, 
craning his neck to hear the clicking of 
Murray’s instrument, and waited. Half 
a minute, and the clicking suddenly 
stopped. 

“All right,” he said, presently turning 
back to the phone. “He’s to the east of 
you. Keep this mum, we've got to catch 
that fellow. Good-bye.” 

On his way back to his desk, he caught 
my eye and beckoned to me, I followed, 
and drew a chair up beside his. 

“Billy,” he half whispered, “do you 
want Thompson’s job when he goes?” 

Thompson was night chief, and soon 
was going to be promoted to be chief on 
the Southern Division. 

My heart jumped into my throat. Ever 
since a certain black-eyed little woman 
out by Oak Park had promised to be- 
come Mrs. Billy on some day as yet un- 
decided upon, I had been straining every 
nerve for promotion. 

“Would a duck swim?” I answered. 

The chief grinned. “All right,” he 
said. “I’m going to put it up to you 
to catch that monkey. Land him, and 
the job’s yours. It’s a serious proposi- 
tion,’ he went on, “vou saw how near 
he came to making a main line meet be- 
tween No. 5 and No. 10—the old man’s 
going to go straight up in the air when 
he hears about it—of course it wouldn’t 
lave happened with anybody but old man 
Murray, but that makes no difference— 
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and so don’t be afraid of a little charge 
of assault and battery when you get him. 
Push his face in, good and plenty. And 
then swear out a warrant charging him 
with interfering with the United States 
mail. Government’s going to want an 
explanation a mile long of why we de- 
layed No. 10. I don’t know who to sus- 
pect, there isn’t a man on the line that 
I wouldn’t have trusted but for this, and 
now we can’t trust any of ’em—except 
Baker. It’s a cinch it wasn’t him, he 
couldn’t have been monkeying and phon- 
ing at the same time. Expect you'd better 
begin about Capricorn, and you'd better 
run up on No. 6 tonight so that you'll 
be ready tomorrow afternoon when the 
monkeying begins—he always does it be- 
tween two and four p. mM. That’s about 
all I can suggest, I guess; you'll have to 
use your own savvy.” 

I went back to my desk, and pretty 
soon the chief came bringing Parsons to 
take my key, relieving me from duty. 
Then I went home, or rather I stopped 
there a few minutes on my way out to 
tell the black-eyed one of my fine pros- 
pects. It was noon the next day when I 
swung down from the steps of the Pull- 
man at Capricorn. I had on my best, tan 
shoes, Panama hat, and the rest of that 
kind of a layout, for I was going to pass 
myself off as a city man out on his vaca- 
tion. I loafed around till about two, 
keeping out of sight of the man in the 
P. & S. office, and then strolled down to 
see what he was doing. Glancing in 
through a window, I found him digging 
hard at his books. ‘Then I sat down 
where I could hear the clicking of his 
instrument, and waited. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes went by, and then I 
heard the monkey break in and begin. 
Getting up, I walked to where I could see 
inside, finding my man still at his books, 
but with his pen suspended in the air, 
and his head turned to one side, listening. 
Clearly, he was innocent, and therefore 
would do to trust. 

“Hello, Smith!’ I 
“Come here a moment.” 

As he came, I saw his eyes wide with 
astonishment at finding it a stranger who 
had addressed him so familiarly. I 
passed him my card. He gave a glance 


called to him. 
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at it, and then his hand swung up to 
meet mine. 

“Why, hello, Billy Adams!” he cried. 
“Glad to see you, old man! Come inside.” 

We were mighty well acquainted over 
the wire, but never had seen one another 
before. He met me at the door, and we 
shook hands again. 

“Say,” he began at once, “why don’t 
you fellows catch that skunk that’s 
monkeyin’ on the wire? Hear him? He 
puts the whole line on the bum every 
day.” 

“I’m after him now,” I returned. “I 
want you to help me.” 

“Sure thing!” he cried. 
where west of here.” 

“West!” I exclaimed. 
east.” 

“No, I mean west,” he persisted. 

“But it can’t be,” I said. “We had 
Baker ground the wire yesterday, which 
shut it off west of Oldcastle; and there’s 
nothing between here and Oldcastle.” 

His eyes were round and wide. “Why 
it was just yesterday—we'd fixed it up 
beforehand—I grounded the wire here, 
and that shut it off from Gold Flat. And 
there’s nothing between here and Gold 
Flat. I hate to say it, but are you sure 
it wasn’t Baker?” 

“Sure as can be,’ I answered. “We 
had him at the phone while the monkey- 
ing was going on, and his phone is clear 
across the office from his key. No, it 
isn’t him.” 

“Well, I'll just be jumped up!” he 
rejoined, vacantly. 

“And Baker has no kids,” I added. 

“Must be a ghost, then,” he said, with 
a little shiver. “Say, it won't do any 
harm for you to go down there and look 
around,” and he added in the next breath, 
“Suppose you do, it’s only six miles, and 
the walking’s fine.” 

“Good idea,” I agreed. 

We shook hands, and I started, follow- 
ing the track. It was a glorious day, 
the sun shining brightly, and with just 
enough breeze coming down from the 
snow banks in the high Sierra above to 
cool the air to the proper temperature 
for walking. Swinging along at a four- 
mile gait, I presently became aware that 
I was getting thirsty; and just then I 
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spied an orchard on one side of the track, 
with a tree of luscious-looking pears 
growing beside the fence. Closer inspec- 
tion convinced me that the tree was 
trespassing upon the company’s right of 
way, inasmuch as some of the fruit hung 
over the fence on my side. Of course. 
it was my loyalty to the company’s inter- 
ests that prompted me to remove that 
fruit. And how delicious that first bite 
was, how cool, how thirst-quenching! 
For the second time, I was in the act of 
driving my teeth through the golden skin, 
when my eyes chanced to fall upon some- 
thing that drove all thought of the fruit 
from my mind. 

It was an insulated wire, which ap- 
peared above the bottom board of the 
fence just long enough to get around the 
post upon which my hand was resting; 
elsewhere, it was attached to the inside 
of the board,, out of sight. With my 
suspicion thoroughly roused, I followed 
it to where it went down a post and dis- 
appeared in the ground; but a sharp 
jerk brought it to the surface, it was so 
shallowly covered, and unmasked its con- 
nection with a telegraph pole a few feet 
away. It was a chestnut pole, and in 
drying it, the sun had split a deep gash 
in its side from bottom to top; and in 
this gash the wire had been carefully 
tucked away out of sight. I did not 
need to climb the pole to learn that it 
was connected with one of the telegraph 
wires. I now could see that from where 
I stood. 

Going back to the pear tree, I started 
following it in the opposite direction, 
soon coming to a cross fence upon which 
it turned into the orchard. Promptly, I 
slid through a break, and in my eagerness 
broke into a run; a hundred yards I 
went, when I was stopped by a low picket 
fence that surrounded a yard. It was a 
large yard, set with fruit trees, half a 
dozen oranges, a lemon or two, some 
olives and almonds, with peaches and 
pears and prunes here and there; the 
spaces between were occupied by beds 
of geraniums and roses, bright with blos- 
som. In its center stood a pretty little 
bungalow, its sides all but covered by 
honeysuckle and climbing roses and 
geraniums, and with broad borders of 
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callas along the walk leading to 
it. I was astounded. Could 
such a place as this be the home 
of a wire-tapper? I asked my- 
self. There was no sign of life 
about, and so I boldly marched 
through the gate and up to the 
front door. 

I was on the point of rap- 
ping, when a familiar clicking 
came to my ears from the in- 
side, and instead I softly turned 














the knob and opened the door. 








Stealing in, I found myself in 
a tiny hall that had two other 
doors, one of which stood wide 
open, and through which I 
caught sight of something that 
set my heart to pounding wildly. 
Kneeling in a big armchair, and 
leaning forward upon a table 
beside which the chair stood, 
was a child of perhaps four 
years, her little hands indus- 
triously moving up and down 
the telegraph key that was 
attached to the center of the 
table. 

She was the monkey !—and 
| was under promise to “push 
in’ her face, and have her 
arrested for interfering with 
the United States mail. 

Stealing up behind her, I 
lifted her out of the chair 
into my arms, and closed the key. 

“Oh, you dear little mischief!” I 
exclaimed, as she turned upon me a pair 
ot deep blue eyes that were big with 
surprise. “Do you know what you are 
doing? 

“Ess,” she answered coolly, her face 
dimpling, “I’se playin’ with tic-tac.” 

[ burst out laughing. ‘What a blessed 
liitle innocent you are!” I cried, strok- 
ing her hair. “Playing with  tic-tac 
are you? And who does the tic-tac be- 
lone to? 

“Dran-pa—he’s_ seepin’,” she _ said, 
gravely. “Mamma won’t let me come in 
t» play with tie-tac,’ she prattled on, 
‘'cept when he’s seepin, tause I’m 
noisy, an’ dran-pa’s nerdous.” 

“And where is dran-pa now?” I in- 
quired. 
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“There.” And she pointed to a door 
that was closed. 

Still holding her in my arms, I softly 
opened the door she indicated, and 
looked into the next room; the shades 
were drawn, darkening it so that I could 
see but little more than the outlines of 
a figure on the bed by the window. I 
was trying to decide what to do next, 
when a faint sound as of one moving 
came from the bed. Then: 

“Why, Billy boy, is it you?” came to 
me in a voice so feeble as to be but little 
more than a whisper. 

In answer I went striding to the 
window and ran up the shade. Then I 
turned to the bed. The face that looked 
up at me was pinched and bloodless, but 
I recognized it instantly. It was Dad 
Wilkins’— Dad, who had picked me up 
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a messenger boy, and made a dispatcher 
of me. 

“Well, of all things!” I ejaculated. 
“Dad, is this where you’ve been hiding 
yourself? I’ve tried a hundred times to 
find you!” 

I sat down on the side of the bed, 
shifting the little girl to my lap, and 
grasped the shrunken hand lying outside 
the covering. “It’s good to shake this 
paw again,” I went on, smiling down at 
him. ‘How is the world doing you?” 

“I’m not making any kick, but I’m 
most all in, Billy,’ he answered in the 
same feeble voice. “I got my warning a 
month ago—a stroke of paralysis.” 

“Oh, forget it!’ I lightly exclaimed. 
“Youll pull out of it.” 

“No, I can’t deceive myself that way,” 
he said. “I’m not afraid of it, I don’t 
look forward to it with half the dread 
that I did to being retired from the 
service. Ah, but that was hard, Billy! 
Thirty years I’d watched over my trains 
as if they really did belong to me, and 
with never a slip, and then to be told 
that I must make way for a younger 
man! Why, it was like turning an old 
horse out to die! Not that the G. M. 
wasn’t nice to me about it, for he was, 
and the company has paid me a good 
pension, but what did that amount to? 
What did I care for the pension ?—or for 
wages, either? What I wanted was to 
be let alone to die as I had lived—in the 
harness. I suppose it was good business 
to put me out, but it was hard on me. 
Why, I felt ashamed of myself, as if 
it was my fault that I’d got old. That 
was why I dropped out of sight, coming 
out here to live with my daughter; I 
didn’t want any of you laughing at me— 
or pitying me. 

“And that nearly killed me, too, for 
it took me out of touch with the only 
world I’d ever known. Think of it, 
Billy! fifty years I'd worked in a tele- 
graph office; fifty years with the wires 
talking to me, telling me about the trains, 
and what was doiyg all over the world, 
telling it to me before even the news- 
papers; and then to be cut off where I 
couldn’t hear even how my trains were 
doing. It was a living death to me. And 
when it occurred to me that I could get 
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back into it all by just tapping the wire 
out there, I didn’t stop to ask myself if 
it would be wrong, I went ahead and did 
it. Of course, I knew no harm could 
come of it, nobody but me would ever get 
hold of my key, and the company owed 
me that much. Then I went to living 
again; night or day [ could go in the 
other room there and have the wires for 
company, and tell how you boys were 
handling my trains. Nowadays, my 
daughter rolls my bed in there every 
morning and afternoon, and I listen and 
listen, imagining myself back in my old 
place. Many and many is the time I’ve 
been tempted to open my key and talk 
back to you, but I was afraid that would 
cause the discovery of my wire, and I’d 
have to take it down. And by the way, 
Billy,” he ended, “when I’m gone, I wish 
you'd get a day off and come out and 
take it down for me. I don’t want it ever 
to be known that I’ve had it, for it might 
be thought that I was doing something 
dishonest with it. Will you?” 

“Yes, Dad, I will,” I promised huskily. 
“Anything you ask of me.” And then I 
suddenly remembered what my mission 
there was; but as quickly my _ brain 
found a way out of my predicament. “If 
you don’t mind,” I added, “I'll just take 
the old key back with me this trip; it’s 
the one you taught me to telegraph with, 
and I want it to keep in memory of that 
time. You don't need it to hear what’s 
going over the wire, you know.” 

With the key in my pocket, there could 
be no more monkeying on the wire—no 
more playing with “‘tic-tac.” 

“All right, son, take it,” he answered. 
“T’ll never be able to use a key again. 
Glad you want something of old Dad’s 
tc remember him by.” 

The smile accompanying these words 
told me the pleasure he felt. It also 
filled me with remorse for the deception 
I had practiced upon him, but it was 
either that or the truth, and I felt that 
it would kill him to learn that he had 
been the cause of delay to the trains he 
loved so well. 

The little girl had fallen asleep in my 
arms, and laying her down, I went into 
the other room and detached the key. 
I stayed with Dad all the rest of the after- 
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noon, talking of old times on the road, 
when he was chief, and left him only 
when he fell asieep from exhaustion. 
{hen I hiked back to Capricorn and 
caught No. 3 for home. 

I made my report the next morning, 
simply stating that I had put an end to 
the monkeying. But the chief wanted to 
know who it was, and became furious 
when I declined to tell him, accusing me 
of shielding the gailty person from just 
punishment, and ended by informing me 
that I should not get the promised promo- 
tion unless I produced ihe monkey. That 
made me sore, of course, but I couldn’t 
blame him, for I’d have done the same 
thing. As soon as I got off that after- 
noon, I hurried out to tell the black-eyed 
one first of my success and then of my 
disappointment. I told her the whole 
thing, of course, and she fairly blazed 
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with indignation when I came to my inter- 
view with the chief. 

“And did you let him make you tell 
him?” she demanded. 

“Not much!” I returned. 

“That's fine!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
Billy Adams, you are—you are noble, 
that’s what you are!” Then her face 
flamed as she went on, with lowered 
voice: “Billy, you may come and kiss 
me—if you want to.” 

I needed no second invitation. When I 
came out of my delirium, she pushed me 
back a little. 

“T don’t mind you kissing me now,” she 
explained, “because we are going to be 
married a month from today, if you don’t 
mind.” 

And I got the promotion, too, for it all 
came out a week later, when poor old 
Dad passed away. 
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By AvBerta BANcrorr 


There’s a place where the tiger lilies, 
Like the garden of a dream, 

Thick banked and tall on either hand 
Have lined a mountain stream. 


And the pines are dark above that place, 
And the ferns are dark below; 

And the stream flows murmuring on and on, 
Down from its heights of snow. 


And the striped and bulging lantern-blooms 
Swing gaudy and free and gay; 

And the dragonflies are dreaming there 

In the gloom of the summer’s day. 



























































At the Golden Gate 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


Drawing by W. L. Cook 





From height to height the sunset guns had rolled 
Deep-toned goodnights across a tide of gold, 

The last faint echoes lost beyond the Gate 

Where late the sun in panoply of state 

Passed out and on upon his regal way, 

His pennons dipping to a color-play 

Of soundless but entrancing melody 

That swept in rainbow peans sky and sea. 


Across the narrow shining waterway 

Where the dark sea comes in to meet the bay 
Keeping its silent guard the headland stood 

In misty, gray Franciscan gown and hood ; 
While slowly o’er the Gate’s last paling glow, 
A fog-wraith sailing shoreward drifted low, 
The wind blew chill with breath of waters blent, 
A rose tinge lingered in the firmament, 

The crescent moon above the sunset’s bar 
Crooned sea lore to the first pale evening star, 
And purpling through the distance misty, dim, 
Loomed phantom like the breezy, broken rim 
Of hills that stretch in sentinel array 

Around the quiet waters of the bay. 


The city’s pulse a slower measure beat, 

At anchor rode its motley, white-winged fleet, 
The tongues of toil died out upon the air, 

A breath of gardens drifted here and there; 
And o’er the homeward-turning human flow 
The spirit of the twilight brooded low— 

The subtle charm of shore and sea and sky 
Commingled in a wordless lullaby. 
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By Rock MACKENZIE 


Drawings by C. W’. Duncan 


ARVEY STEWART shifted sul- 
lenly beside the camp fire; why 
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was it she could not let him alone? 
It was gold, gold he wanted. For years 
he had wandered through the Rockies 
and the Selkirks and the Gold Range, 
secking at eternal sacrifice of self the 
vellow lodes; starving, sweating, freez- 
ing—with never a gleam of comfort or of 
color; suffering, yet faithful always to 
the quest. And then for her to write to 
him, chidingly, reproachfully, as though 
the life he led were happiness, and not 
She talked of the freedom 
if the mountains that was his! Little he 
cared for the mountains or their freedom. 
Ile cared only for the gold they held. 


despair. 


His soul did not crave the sweetness of” ’ 


the wilderness. 

“And yet,” he muttered, “she writes 
aud writes and writes—‘enjoying your 
life, while I am left here, all alone, with 
no friends, nothing.’ Nothing indeed! 
as if she hadn’t every comfort and con- 
venience, and me exposed to every kind 
of hardship.” 

He snatched the letter from his pocket, 
and crumpling it angrily, threw it into 
the flames. 

“What did she marry me for, if she 
couldn’t stand it.” 








A sudden sense of heartlessness strug- 
gled in his breast and he snatched up a 
stick to pull the letter from the fire; but 
it was too late, the paper was in ashes. 


“Poor little girl,’ he thought, “if she 
g 8 
knew that! 
“Please, please, Garvey,” she had 


written, “come back to me—I can not 
stand it. I am so tired, so tired. I have 
waited all months. <A 
woman can not stand those things, espec- 
ially when she loves a man. Oh, Garvey, 
can’t you understand? I am so tired. I 
know I told you it would be all right, 
when you took me from home, but a 
woman will tell a man anything to get 
the object of her love, and it is so much 
harder than I thought.” 

So she went on; she wanted him to 
come back and take her away from the 
city. She was not used to it. She 
wanted to go over into the Yakima, where 
men had built flumes in the desert, and 
drawn water from the mountains; and 
the sands were fragrant with the bloom 
of orchards, and the dust had turned’ to 
sward. She craved the sunshine and the 
sweetness of it all. But he would not 
come; the gold, the gold was what he 
sought, and the love of woman was 
as ashes in his heart, a faded thing. 


alone for six 
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The squaw’s eyes seemed to burn across the shadow 


The very cruelty of that trifling act, 
the burning of the letter, had worked 
its own reaction. All that night he lay 
upon the blankets, restless, the starlight 
sifted lightly through the spruces, and 
the great, white peaks loomed strangely 
through the northern night. But these 
things had no mystery for Stewart; they 
did not clutch, as the gold-thirst did. 

At last, unconsciously, he softened in 
their presence, and humanity had its way. 
He decided to go back for a little while. 
At dawn he started, going light, caching 
such things as might have hindered him, 
together with his prospecting outfit. 

All day long he tramped, stopping 
occasionally to examine rocks that seemed 
to indicate a vein, but he was always dis- 


appointed. At night he 
built a fire of duff and 
pinewood, made a meal of 
bacon, beans and coffee, 
and then sat back to 
smoke. 

Some few hundred 
yards away, a steep moun- 
tain range rose with an 
Indian camp of half a 
dozen wigwams at its base. As Stewart 
sat smoking there came a low, deep, 
smothered rumble, and the rattle of a 
multitude of stones, and glancing quickly 
upward, he discovered ‘that a snow- 
slide had begun upon the mountain. 

The great - white-sheeted mass, 
starting at the summit of the 
mountain, tore out great logs 
and boulders, and slid down 
snapping off the pines that 
blocked its way and hurled 
itself in awful chaos and con- 
fusion, upon the Indian lodges. 

Stewart leaped up and 
rushed across the little stream 
that wound between the 
wigwams and his camp. 
He found the lodges 
wrecked and _ several 
Indians killed and 
buried in the debris; 
only one of them was 
alive, a Stoney squaw. 
Her right arm was 
broken, and she was 
_ seriously bruised. 

Stewart carried her across the stream, 
out of possible danger of another slide 
which might occur at any moment. He 
set the fractured arm and bound np her 
wounds. The squaw was scarcely con- 
scious of what he was doing. Then he 
returned to the lodges, but everything 
was ruined or buried, and there was 
nothing of the Indians’ simple posses- 
sions that he could save. 

When he went back to his own camp, 
Garvey Stewart was puzzled what to do. 
He had started home only out of sullen, 
grudging pity for his girl wife and now 
he found himself perplexed anew. Surely 
he could not leave this Indian woman, 
alone and helpless. But much as Marga- 
ret yearned for his return, Stewart felt 
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instinctively that she would not grudge 
him this delay, and he decided to remain. 

With easy, practised skill he fashioned 
tepees for the woman and himself, and 
having but a scant supply of food, de- 
pended for provisions on the forests and 
the-rivers. Faithfully he attended to his 
patient’s wants, and washed and bound 
the bruises. The Stoney squaw had 
appealed more easily to pity than the 
white girl, although perhaps the latter 
was equally in need of it. Thus the days 
wore on, until the squaw was less depend- 
nt, and one night as they sat before the 
wigwams, partaking of a forest supper, 
stewart addressed her, as he always did, 
in broken English. 

“Takaho, tomorrow me go way, home, 
you go back to Injun people.” 

The woman started. “No, no go way, 


you. Me want you stay.” 


“What for me stay? No use. You 
all right now. Me go tomorrow.” 
The Indian woman hesitated; for a 


long time she gazed into the flames ab- 


stractedly and at length raised her eyes- 


“No leave Injun 
Injun woman 


to Stewart pleadingly. 
woman. No go way off. 
want you stay.” 

Stewart felt a little sorry for her, and 
asked her, ““How long want me stay?” 

The squaw’s eyes seemed to burn 
across the shadow to his own, as she bent 
forward, whispering passionately. “All 
time, stay all time. White man too good, 
Injun woman. Me got have him. No 
go way.” 

Stewart stared in mute surprise. What 
should he say to her? He found it diffi- 
cult to rouse affection for a white girl, 
attractive as she was; but as for ever 
feeling affectionately towards squaws— 
some men seemed to find them quite at- 
tractive at this age, even, but for his part, 
they were—well, just Injuns. That was 
the only way he could express it. He 
answered carelessly, to show his lack of 
interest. “No, no, me got wife, home; 
she sick, too. Me go way tomorrow. 
You go back your people.” 

But the squaw was obdurate, and 
pleaded that she had no people, they 
were all killed, and she could not leave 
the white man; he had been too good to 
her, and she loved him. Stewart did not 
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No, no, me got wife, home; she sick too 


heed her, but insisted he must go tomor- 
row, and finding her too persevering for 
his comfort, at last turned into his wig- 
wam, and to all appearances, at least, 
was soon asleep. 

But the Indian woman would not yield; 
she had never known a man so kind be- 
fore, and she could not give him up. All 
night she sat by the sputtering driftwood 
fire, swaying to and fro, clutching at 
some fragile means to hold the white man 
for herself. Was not she, too, a woman, 
that would not be rejected? Suddenly, 
at early dawn, when the forest rustles 
ceased, and an eagle screamed uproar- 
iously from a fire-scarred pine, she rose, 
and going across to Stewart, waked him 
gently. 

“White man stay,” she said, tenta- 
tively. 

“Me go today,” he answered bluntly. 

The Indian woman bent down and 
whispered, “White man like gold, huh?” 

Stewart turned upon her questioningly. 

“Look for gold long, long time, never 
find him, huh?” 
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Stewart grunted acquiescence. He had 
told her that in their camp fire talks, and 
could not contradict it. 

“Takaho know big gold—plenty gold, 
plenty big—oh, many people.” 

The prospector sat up uneasily. Was 
she lying, was this a trap? 

“White man marry Takaho, she take 
him big gold.” She waved her hand sig- 
nificantly—“way off mountain, what you 
call him, Sun Dance Cajon.” 

Garvey Stewart leaped to his feet and 
caught the Indian woman by the shoul- 
ders. He had forgotten Margaret, for- 
gotten the letter, and its ashes, forgotten 
her unhappiness; here was gold. 

“Takaho,” he said fiercely, “if you lie 
to me, I will shoot you, you hear? cum 
tux? 

She smiled meaningly. ‘Me tell truth. 
sure.” 

“How big, how big is this mine, this 
gold?” he continued. 

The woman stretched her arms far 
apart, and then pointed from the wigwam 
to the mountain. Little she recked of 
that other love, the precious passion of 
the white girl’s breast; little she thought 
of the pity and the pain, the hopeless 
dragging out of life, alone, in the brick- 
locked city. 

And Stewart thought not of compas- 
sion, but of gold. “Come on,” he called, 
thickly. 

The woman embraced him, passionately 
kissing the bearded face over and over 
again with still unsated lips. ‘““My man, 
my man,” she mumbled. 

“Yes,” he muttered. “How far, how 
far?” 

“Way off mountain,” she replied, “Sun 
Dance Cajon.” 

Together they dashed along the river 
bank; hand in hand, for she would have 
it so—they journeyed through the dark 
forest. Stewart refused to stop for 
meals, refused to stop for sleep at night, 
and the woman struggled on obediently. 
What if she were exhausted? What if 
she died? Was he not her man, he to 


lead, and she to follow—to the death? 
In the morning they struck the creek and 
followed downward to the canon. Here 
for many moons, the Stonies held the Sun 
Dance, with its orgies and its sacrifice, 
its triumphs, and disaster of despair. 

Takaho stopped at the gorge and 
waited where the impetuous river, with 
a roar, dashed through the Cajon. 
Then, as if she had caught the inspira- 
tion from the stream, she slowly turned 
about, and crossing over, led the white 
man to the mountain on the other side. 

“Hurry, hurry,” he called impatiently, 
his fingers working as though to clutch 
the treasure. 

“Ai,” she answered, proudly and tri- 
umphantly, and stooping down beyond 
the chasm, scooped away the earth. 
Stewart’s face was drawn; somehow he 
was in pain—the face, the cry, the letter; 
the ashes, and the waiting arms, and the 
white breasts heaving with the pain! He 
set his thin, hard lips, and clenched his 
fists, and knelt beside the squaw; he 


‘hated her, but the gold, the gold! She 


lifted up a rock, and chipped the vein, 
and the yellow glinted in the sunlight. 
“All way,” she said. “Way long river,” 
and she pointed far below the cafion. 
Stewart watched it, exultingly. He was 
in pain, he had bartered his birthright, 
bartered a woman, but—Oh God, there 
was the gold, piles of it, piles of it! He 
grabbed a yellow-mottled piece of rock 
she handed him, and almost kissed it. 
Again the woman embraced him—her 
man. Suddenly the man’s eyes darkened, 
he held the yellow to the light again; he 
weighed it in his hand, he tossed it to and 
fro, he scratched it with a knife point, 
and then with one, long, deep-drawn 
curse, he hurled it to the chasm-bed in 


scorn. 

“Fool’s gold!” he gnashed, ‘“Pyrites,” 
and then he caught wildly at the picture, 
that was almost gone, the birthright he 
had bartered, and the woman, and the 
soul. “Oh Margaret, Margaret,” he 
moaned. 
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THIEF HORSES 


By Jack BrowninG 


ANK reached the top of the hill a 
few steps in advance of his com- 
panion, and his ejaculation accel- 

rated Hyrum’s perspiring ascent to a 


anting double-quick. 
“Now, ain’t that the limit!’ he ex- 
laimed after the first outburst. “See 


Ci 

there, Hy,” as he pointed toward a band 
of ponies grazing in the valley below 
them, ‘“there’s Buck’s silver mane, an’ 
right in the middle o’ the bunch. An’, 


by golly! there’s Nancy, too, er I am 
erazier’n a locoed mule!” 

“An’ staked, too!” 
“Well, Pll be jiggered!” 

\ moment they contemplated the 
scene below, their faces, as unlike as 
nature could make them, taking on a 

licrous resemblance from the kindred 
rage that filled them. When silent wrath 
had looked its worst, Lank straightened 
up impressively and spoke. 

“Hyrum Stokes, I didn’t anticipate the 
joy o’ killin’ an Injun an hour ago, but 
now the desire of a lifetime is about to 
be multiplied by one, two, three, four,” 
he counted slowly, at each number point- 
ing toward the blanketed forms that were 
lounging about a small cluster of wig- 
wams below. “An’,” he went on, “maybe 
a few squaws an’ papooses an’ dogs 
throwed in.” 

Ie too, Lank!” echoed Hyrum. 

As Lank strode resolutely toward the 
amp, however, Hyrum’s expression re- 
ixed suddenly, and, seizing his tall com- 
panion’s arm, he questioned anxiously: 

“Say, Lank, hadn’t we better use a 
little strategum?  Ain’t they most too 
many fer us t’ tackle?” 

But Lank’s rage was on the down hill 
slope and gaining momentum with every 
stumbling step. 

“Hyrum Stokes,” he replied scornfully, 
“you set down here an’ play in the sand, 


Hyrum puffed. 


Cc 
] 


an’ when I git through you kin come 
down an’ kill the kids an’ dogs.” 

This was too much for Hyrum’s pride, 
and without a word he followed. As 
they came up to the camp Lank drew 
himself up again and called at the top 
of his cow-wrangler lungs, “Who’s the 
good-for-nothing chief o this gang o’ 
hoss thieves?” 

How many of his words were under- 
stood can not be said, but one old fellow 
seemed to catch the word ‘chief’ at last, 
and, with an indifferent grunt, he tapped 
his breast. 

Lank marched straight up to him. “So 
Ole-Kick-in-the-Face, you claim the 
odium, do you? Well then, jest you git 
busy quick. We want them _hosses, 
hear?” 

His calisthenics were so eloquent that 
his words were superfluous. The chief, 
however, drew his blanket tighter, and 
swallowed a few puffs of smoke, and 
leaned back as if about to go to sleep. 

“Well then, Ole-Crazy-Quilt,” Lank 
swore, “we'll git ’em ourselves,” and 
straightway he turned in the direction of 
the large bunch of ponies, in the midst of 
which their own horses were grazing. 

This move brought a sign of life to the 
camp. The chief and his followers, with- 
out showing any of Lank’s excitement, 
formed a careless but firm line between 
the cowboys and the horses. When 
Lank led a flank movement the left red 
wing lazily intercepted him, and_ his 
counter move was as effectually frus- 
trated. Finally, seeing that his bluff was 
called, he turnea with a growl and left 
the camp. 

“What in blazes Il we do now, Lank?” 
Hyrum grumbled, as they stamped back 
to their camp beyond the hill. “Cow- 
punchin’s good enough fer me after this, 
an’ prospectin’ be darned!” 
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“Jest wait,” came the ominous re- 
sponse, “jest you wait!” 

On reaching camp, Hyrum = sank 
moodily into the shade, but Lank, with 
seemingly unwarranted zest, began a 
hasty rummage of their traps. From 
the medley of blankets and pans and cans 
he drew out a ten-pound box of giant 
powder, which, after a keen glance in the 
direction of the Indians, he carried to the 
creek. Upon his return, after Hyrum 
had wondered at his behavior for perhaps 
fifteen minutes, he took up his rifle, and, 
bidding Hyrum do likewise, started down 
the creek. 

“We'll go an’ git a couple o’ pheasants 
fer supper,” he explained. 

“But it’s so all-fired hot!” Hyrum 
complained. 

“Aw, come on!” And Hyrum, follow- 
ing a lifelong habit, obeyed rather than 
argue the question. 

He did voice one objection, however, 
as he looked dubiously back toward camp. 

“Say, Lank, better cache the jug, too, 
hadn't you? There’s a couple o’ quarts 
o’ good licker in that jug, an’ I’d ruther 
lose the powder a dang sight.” 

“It’s all right,” replied Lank, and, as 
Hyrum turned as if to remedy the 
neglect, he continued impatiently, “Aw, 
come on! The jug’s part o’ my scheme.” 

“Well, I don’t know what kind of a 
scheme you've got, but I won't think 
much of it if it costs us that licker,” said 
Hyrum sarcastically. 

So they kicked along through the 
quaking-asp and cottonwood tangle that 
fringed the stream, Lank thoughtful, and 
Hyrum grumpy. By and by Hyrum, hot 
and panting as usual, found courage in 
his discomfort to interrupt his companion, 
whose stormy silence and downward gaze 
betokened anything but interest in 
pheasants. 

“You're a fine an’ daisy hunter, you 
are! Say, Lank, you needn’t be scared 
you'll step on a pheasant.” 

For answer Lank raised his rifle and 
fired carelessly into the creek. 

“What the deuce began Hyrum, 
but his tall companion cut him short with 
“None o’ your fool questions, Hy,” and 
relapsed then into his thoughtful mood. 
Thus they continued for another ten or 
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fifteen minutes, when Lank, with the 
same show of carelessness as before, re- 
peated the shot. 

“An’ them cartridges four cents 
apiece!” exclaimed Hyrum. “Say, what 
kind of a scheme is it anyway that wastes 
licker and catridges like they was jest 
common luxuries o’ life?” 

“You'd be more poplar if you didn't 
bother your friends with such fool ques- 
tions,’ was Lank’s only explanation. <A 
few minutes later they turned a bend in 
the creek, and Lank, without a word, 
sank to the grass and reached for papers 
and tobacco. After the lowest lobes of 
his lungs were satisfactorily filled, he 
began to exhale deliciously, and inquired 
lazily: “Think you kin stand this fer 
three hours?” 

“But—” 

“But nothin’! And Hyrum, baffled into 
silence, found relief in the anticipation 
of three hours’ of shade and cigarettes. 

Lank, when his second smoke was 
burning properly, began to gather the 
fallen leaves about him into a pile. 

“Goin’ t’ make a_ bed?’ inquired 
Hyrum with timid sarcasm, but, meeting 
no response, he returned to the comfort 
of his patch of shade, while Lank con 
tinued to rake the leaves. When he had 
accumulated a_ satisfactory heap, he 
thrust the muzzle of his rifle into it and 
fired, first taking care to close his eyes 
and turn his head. 

“That,” he volunteered, as Hyrum 
shook leaves from his hair and rubbed 
sufficient dust from his eyes to let his 
wrath gleam through, “will sound a mile 
further down the creek t’ them hoss 
thieves up there.” 

“What the ——” began Hyrum, but 
Lank cut him short as usual. 

“In two hours the sun’ll be down. In 
three hours it'll be blacker’n the inside of 
a groundhog’s stumick. Now you jest 
keep your eye peeled on the top o’ that 
hill, an’ if you don’t see a Injun peek 
over it pretty soon, I’ll pack you back t’ 
the ranch.” 

“Yes, and dang ’em, they'll git the 
licker!” wailed Hyrum. 

“Exactly,” replied Lank quietly. 
“You’d rather lose the hosses than the 
licker, I s’pose?”’ 
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“Well, I’d hate t’ lose the licker,” 
said Hyrum stubbornly. 

“Jest you keep your eye peeled,” con- 
cluded Lank, and, rolling another cigar- 
tte, he stretched at full length in such 

position that his eyes commanded the 

|-top. 

After innumerable cigarettes and as 

any half-hearted and unanswered ques- 
tions from Hyrum, sure enough a form 
.ppeared in a small open spot on the hill- 
side, scurrying like a cotton-tail to the 
shelter of the thicket beyond. ‘Tracing 
the stealthy approach by the trembling 
brush tops, the two cowboys waited 
breathlessly. 

Nearer and nearer drew the wary one, 


till, with a spurt across the last open 
space, he gained the camp. A moment 
he searched carefully, and then, glancing 
hastily in every direction, he regained 
the shelter of the juniper bush and disap- 


pt ired. 

“Got it, by golly!” exulted Lank. 

“Got it, by golly!’ lamented Hyrum. 

‘Now Hyrum,” volunteered  Lank 
cheerfully, “you’re about t’ see a_ plot 
thicken. There’s enough licker in that 
jug t’ make four Injuns drunker’n a pay- 
day cow-puncher, an’ when they git it 
inside of ’em, I'll show you a sight wuth 
goin’ miles t’ see.” 

At this, Hyrum began to get a glimpse 
of the possibilities, and joyously they 
started back to camp. And they were 
lucky enough to sight a belated pheasant 
on the way. 

While Hyrum plucked the bird and 
made ready to fry it, Lank struggled with 
the dilapidation that served them as 
camp, strapping into two bundles all that 
seemed of particular value. After tying 
one to each of their saddles, he was 
ready for supper. 

As they were picking the last bones, 
lank pricked up his ears and smiled, for 
a sound, echo-faint, fluttered over the hill, 
bringing joy to his heart. 

“They’ve pulled the cork!” he said. 

Gradually his smile broadened as the 
sound of revelry increased in volume, and 
when, at the end of his second cigarette, 
a particularly lusty series of yells split 
the night, he joined the chorus, gently 
but joyously. 
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oor 


ell you what, Hyrum,” he exclaimed, 
“the moon’s lost her job t’night. This is 
my night t’ shine, you bet!” 

Smoking, mingling their  exultant 
moods, they waited until the storm of 
sound reached its height and subsided to 
an occasional sleepy yell, as if the red- 
skins were carrying the evening’s pleas- 
ure into their dreams. By midnight all 
was still, and then the cowboys, each with 
a saddle on his back, and Lank carrying 
the giant powder strung from his shoul- 
der, began a noiseless ascent of the hill. 

Hyrum was inclined to lament the 
necessity that compelled them to abandon 
a heap of mangled blankets, a frying pan 
and a few dented cans of tomatoes and 
beans, but Lank drew him away. 

“They ain’t ten dollars in the whole 
layout,” he argued, “‘an’ besides, it’s the 
camp er the hosses.” 

Reaching the hilltop, they paused to 
breathe and to take bearings. The night 
was moonless, but there was still sufficient 
light for them to make out the shadowy 
lumps they knew to be the band of 
horses. 

“Tt’s dollars t’? doughnuts the bucks is 
so fast asleep you couldn’t catch ’em 
with a nightmare,” whispered Lank, “but 
they’s no use takin’ chances. We'll crawl 
into the bunch an’ pick out our nags, an’ 
then we'll saddle ’em an’ lead ’em off 
aways. Then my play comes in,” and he 
almost laughed aloud at the thought 
of it. 

Noiselessly they crept down the hill, 
and moved carefully among the grazing 
animals. With the instinct of their kind, 
they soon found their own horses, and, 
as easily as in broad daylight, fastened 
buckles and tightened cinches. With the 
same silent care they led their saddled 
horses out of the bunch. 

Arriving at a safe distance down the 
valley, Lank handed his reins to Hyrum, 
and turned toward the sleeping camp, 
the powder box held carefully under his 
arm. 

“T got the caps an’ fuse all fixed in- 
side,’ he whispered over his shoulder, 
“an’ if we don’t stampede this bunch an’ 
run it clean off the earth, I'll eat a stick 
o’ powder an’ swaller a match,’ and he 
snickered in the darkness. 
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“Say, Lank, fer goodness sakes—’’ be- 
gan Hyrum’s horrified whisper, but Lank 
was already disappearing in the night. 

Hyrum, in an agony of suspense, 
strained his eyes through the darkness, 
his over-wrought imagination peopling 
the shadows and silence with forms and 
sounds of fear, and suggesting countless 
possibilities of disaster. A horse might 
neigh, a dog might bark—and Lank be 
cussed for a hair-brained idiot! When 
his muscles were drawn to the snapping 
point and his heart was like to choke him, 
he caught an instant-long flare of a 
match, seemingly miles deep in the 
-avern of night, and he was sure he could 
hear the spiteful sputter, sputter of the 
fuse. Sputter! Spit! Sputter! Spit! 
And to the ears of his terror the sound 
came like the roar of a mad, mountain 
torrent. 

Suddenly he jumped as if bitten, as a 
shadow rose up beside him. 

“Sh!” came Lank’s reassuring whis- 
per. “If that don’t make them Injuns 
jump clean out o’ their red skins I’l]—” 

Bang!! 

“Jingo!” and his tone changed ab- 
ruptly. “I got the fuse too short! Hit 
your gait, Hyrum!” 

Instantly they were in the saddles, and 
pounding straight down the valley, the 
hoof-beats of their horses adding volume 
to the ponderous echoes that rolled 
heavily from mountain to mountain. 

But the night’s surprises were just 
beginning. A new sound was mingling 
with the echoes, rising, falling, gaining 
in volume till over the whole vast night 
rolled a sky-reaching clamor. 

“By God! Lank Grubb, you’ve done 
it now!” screamed Hyrum. “The bunch 
has stampeded, an’ is runnin’ us down!” 

They turned to the right, but the mad- 
dening hoofbeats swerved also. To the 
left they turned, but found no escape. 

“Dang you, Lank Grubb!” screamed 
Hyrum again. 

“Shut up, you fool,” came the answer- 
ing cry, “an’ ride like the devil wuz after 
you!” 

“He is!” wailed Hyrum. 

And then it was settle down to a mid- 
night race with death. A glance behind 
showed them a surging mass of tumbling 
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shadows, like the leaping flames of a 
prairie fire with the light gone out. And 
with the rumble of falling mountains the 
mass pressed after them, turning as they 
turned, gaining speed as they lashed 
their mounts, filling the night with the 
wildest, maddest roar that shakes the 
western highlands. Only a _ cowboy’s 
heart could feel the terror of such a roar 
and not beat itself to death. 

Pound! Pound! Pound! And miles 
flew by with the moments. Of all their 
skill only a close seat in the saddle served 
them now. Guidance was worse than 
useless, it was fatal. For their own 
horses now were frenzied as the rest, and, 
with the fire of their wild unbridled sires, 
were striving to hold the lead. 

The swiftest horse shall be the leader! 

Were their mounts speedier than the 
pursuers? On that hope, and on the luck 
that guides a crazy horse’s feet, their 
lives hung. 

Pound! Pound! + Pound! And the 
narrow valley spread out to a_ plain 
With gasps of relief the riders saw th 
dim hills fade fainter and fainter and 
vanish. 

“Jack Rabbit Flat!” shouted Lank. 

“Jack Rabbit Flat!” echoed Hyrum. 

Pound! Pound! Pound! And in th 
blackness ahead a* gray mist began to 
mingle. 

“Daylight, Hyrum!” 

“Daylight, Lank!” 

High above the roar rose their greeting 
to day. 

At five o’clock they sighted Modoc, or 
rather a string of cars on the sidetrack 
to which Modoc owed its name. 

“We'll shake ‘em at the cars, Hyrum!” 
And into Lank’s voice a note of cheerful- 
ness had crept. “Turn sharp around th 
end, an’ see if we can’t send the bunch 
straight ahead.” 

Carefully now they bided their time. 
The roadbed was high and the embank 
ment steep, but it was solid and they 
crossed safely. Then, following Lank’s 
plan, they made a quick turn and sped 
parallel with the track. Their horses 
were so nearly exhausted by this time 
that it was an easy matter to guide them 
around the further end of the train and 
up the other side. 
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\Well, dang their souls!” gasped 

n, as he slid limply to the ground. 
look at that!” 
d his surprise was well grounded, 
rembling, whinnying, the bunch had 
to a stop, some of the ponies already 
ning to crop the dry grass. With 
uddenness of its beginning the mad- 
lad expired, and only foam covered 
s and throbbing sides gave token 
e long unlagging race. 

mp and pale the cowboys lay on the 
id, weariness of body driving from 
minds all thoughts of the next 


1 long they would have lain there, 
not a car door suddenly opened, 
ng two tousled-bearded faces in 
“wrath and sleepiness were strug- 


say, you yaps!” called one of the 
“do you know we had t’ sidetrack 
rday and wait all night fer you 
‘s?” And just then catching sight 
e horses visible from his position, he 


inued a pitch higher: ‘An’ what 
you been doin’ with them nags, 

how?” 

{yrum was dumb, but Lank, his 


ble wit ever ready to follow any lead 


itsoever, answered. 


You see, it was this way, Boss. The 
dang bunch stampeded up the line 
we had t? run ’em up and over seven 
But 


Looks like you cooled ’em off all 


lit.’ cut in the Boss. 
Wait a minute an’ we'll look ’em 


moment, however, a_ faint 
stle sounded far up the track, and the 

instantly reappeared, shouting ex- 
llv: “Here, you! Slide open the 
‘s an’ git out the planks! We've 


t’ git them nags loaded before that 
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train gits here er they'll have another fit! 
Hustle !” 

Lank sprang to his feet, jerking the 
dumbfounded Hyrum up with him, and 
by the time the two strangers jumped 
to the ground with half-laced boot: 
flapping about their legs, everything was 
ready. 

“Lively, lads!’ called the Boss, and 
Lank and Hyrum mounted and began to 
round up the scattering ponies, while the 
two strangers pushed and cussed _ the 
stubborn animals up the unaccustomed 
ascent. As they struggled the Boss kept 
count on the car door with a piece of 
chalk. 

And their skill was taxed to the utmost. 
for scarcely was the last door fastened 
when the approaching train drew up. 
While the detached engine prepared to 
switch the cattle train into position, the 
Boss led the cowboys*into his “‘office.” 

“Here,” he said, handing them two 
bottles of beer and some sandwiches. 
“Now, let’s see. Fifty-eight ponies— 
you're twelve short, but old Kellog ought 
to be tickled to death to git anything 
out o’ such a windbroke bunch 0’ coyote 
bait—fifty-eight at twelve dollars,’ and 
he scratched with the piece of chalk on 
the side of the car. “That’s six ninety- 
six.’ Drawing out a wallet, he counted 
seven hundred dollars into Lank’s out- 
stretched hand. “Take a drink on the 
extra four, an’ tell the old man I'll git 
even with him on the next bunch.” 

Hyrum stepped backward out of the 
ear, and fell into a befuddled heap, but 
Lank tucked the bills carefully into his 
inside vest pocket. 

“Thanks, Boss,” he replied, “so long!’ 

As the train became a vanishing speck 
in the distance, Hyrum gurgled between 
bites and swallows: 

“Say, Lank, I ain’t askin’ no ques- 
tions !” 


’ 
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AN SYCAMOKE IS ESPECIA 


SHADING THE HIGHWAYS 


THE BEST TREES FOR KEEPING THE SUN FROM 


OVER TOASTING 


WESTERN STREETS 


By Mary W. Tyrreii 


Secretary Oakland Society for the Improvement of the Highways. 


REE planting is a form of public 
improvement in which much inter- 
est has been aroused during the 

Local Arbor Days have 
been celebrated throughout California, 

and man€ trees have been planted. But 

Oakland is one of the few cities in which 

tree planting has been carried on as other 
forms of public improvement, under the 
direction and at the expense of the mu- 
nicipal government. 


last few vears. 


While Oakland has never exhibited 
any great public enthusiasm on_ tree- 


planting, yet Telegraph Avenue, the 
principal thoroughfare between Oakland 
and Berkeley, has recently been planted 
throughout its entire length with a fine 
double row of American elms. The trees 
were purchased with funds appropriated 
by the city council, and planted under 
the direction of the city gardencr. Each 


tree was surrounded by a heavy wir 
guard which supported by fou: 
stakes, to which the tree was securel) 
tied. The trees were watered and cared 
for throughout the summer by the mei 
employed in the city squares. They ar 
now in a most promising condition. Non 
have died, and the few that met with 
accidents have been replaced, so in a few 
years Telegraph Avenue will be one ot 
the most beautiful tree-lined avenues ot 
the world. 

Steps have already been taken to plant 
New Broadway throughout its entir« 
length with beautiful native large-leafed 
maple (deer Macrophyllum). The work 
is being done slowly but well. No mor 
will be planted than the city 
gardener can care for. It is better t 
have one main thoroughfare well planted 
each year and properly cared for than t 
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the whole town turn out on Arbor 
to plant trees, with no provision for 
future care. 


the selection of trees suitable for 


t planting, the method of planting, 


he care 
during 
ers that 
red from 


and protection of the young 
their first few years are 
should be carefully con- 
a practical as well as from 


sthetic standpoint. On the Pacific 


it is 
than 


better to plant deciduous 
evergreens on_ residential 


ts for they give shade only in sum- 
and sunshine is desired in winter. 
ereens render the yards, sidewalks 
ven the houses unsanitary in the 


r time. 
WEVEFr, 


there is a place for ever- 


is, that is in parks, in plazas, and on 
vards that are primarily not residen- 


streets. 


More evergreen trees should 


be planted in public squares and fewer 
on streets. Deciduous trees are more 
interesting than evergreens. ‘To one who 
appreciates the beauty of Nature, the 
swelling of the buds in winter, their un- 
folding in spring, the full foliage in sum- 
mer, and the bare boughs of winter are in 
marked contrast to the monotonous ap- 
pearance of evergreens. We have a large 
number of trees from which to select 
deciduous street trees, while among ever- 
greens the choice is restricted to acacias, 
pepper trees, grevilias and palms. 
Furthermore, the deciduous tree se- 
lected should be a hardy one that grows 
tall, and one that has no objectionable 
features. Low shrubs, trees with droop- 
ing branches, and garden plants are out 
of place in the street. They do not pro- 
duce the formal, dignified, architectural 
effect which is the one thing so much 











THE GRACEFUL YOUNG AMERICAN ELM NEEDS CAREFUL ATTENTION IN 1TS YOUTH 
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WHITE BIRCHES SEEM ALMOST 


desired in street decoration. The street 
is not the place for a garden and any 
kind of tree planting that produces a 
garden- or park-like effect should be 
avoided. 

For this reason, only one kind of tree 
should be planted in the street through- 
out its entire length. This is the method 
used in Washington, D. C., famous for its 
street trees, and is also the method advo- 
cated by those who have studied tree- 
planting from the standpoint of civic art. 
Dignity and formality should be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of street orna- 
mentation and these can be obtained in 
this way. The trees should be planted 
at least fifty feet apart, better seventy- 
five feet. This gives them room in which 
to develop symmetrically, and the space 
around them enhances their beauty, sug- 
gests repose and so adds to their effect- 
iveness. 

The kind of tree selected for planting 
on any particular street should be the one 
best adapted to conditions on that street. 


ICATE AND PRETTY FOR THE STREET 


Wide straight streets should receive dif- 


ferent treatment from narrow winding 
ones. It is not wise to experiment it 
public planting with rare or untried 
trees. Expert advice should be obtained. 
In Oakland, before planting America 
Elms, we consulted with the Department 
of Botany and of Agriculture at the 
State University. We also studied the 
merits of trees that had been planted by 
private property-owners, and we found it 
difficult to select trees for Telegraph 
Avenue, because we found so many thiat 
were equally desirable for the purpose. 

One of the most handsome trees for 
street-planting is the large-leafed, native 
California maple (Acer Macrophyllum), 
also called Oregon maple. Being a 
native tree it is hardy and grows rapidly. 
It is one of the first trees to unfold its 
leaves in the spring and takes most be:u- 
tiful autumnal tints. It grows tall, and 
is well adapted for planting on a broad, 
long, straight street. Some fine speci- 
mens of these trees can be seen in 
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and on the northeast corner of Thir- 

li and Grove streets. Silver maples, 
t maples and Norway maples make 
street trees: 

(he European sycamore or Oriental 
ne tree (Platanus Occidentalis) is 
ther beautiful tree especially suitable 
street-planting. It is far more hand- 
than either the California or eastern 
unore. It is a rapid grower, with 
id, light-green leaves and gray bark. 
fine young have been 
ted around Adams Park and on Har- 
1 Boulevard in Oakland. There are 
of this beautiful tree in the Capitol 
inds at Washington, and on_ the 
ts of that city. It does well even in 
soil and should be planted more in 
ifornia, 

e cork elm while one of the most 
lsome of all elms, is not a safe tree 
lant on streets, because under some 
litions and in some kinds of soil, it 
the disagreeable habit of pushing up 
walks with its roots and of sending 


syvcamores 


ONEY-LOCUST FURNISHES GRATEFUI 


SHADE 


This 
is not always the case, but it has hap- 
pened so frequently that we have grown 
to regard the cork elm as an uncertain 


up suckers in lawns and gardens. 


one for street purposes. 

The American elm however has none 
of the objectionable features of the cork 
elm. It is more graceful and makes a 
beautiful street tree. Its voung branches 
droop gracefully. The elms that one sees 
on the streets and in the gardens of 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, are of this 
species (Ulmus Americana). This elm 


requires careful attention when young, 
for the branches bend easily and when 
exposed to too much wind are apt to 
break. The trees should be well fastened 
to the stakes. This has been done with 


those recently planted on Telegraph 
Avenue, in Oakland. The American elm, 


when in its prime, is such a beautiful 
tree, that no one regrets giving it a little 
careful attention in its youth. 

Both the American and the German 
linden or lime trees, also called baswood, 
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make good street trees. The American 
linden (Tilia Americana) is more hand- 
some and grows more rapidly than the 
German linden. 
The Carolina poplar is another hand- 
some tree that should be used more on 
It is beautiful in the early 
winter when the buds are swelling, in the 
spring when the catkins are in bloom, 
and especially so in the late summer and 
early fall, when it is a mass of rich 
yellowish foliage. It is 
spreading in its method of growth than 
the Lombardy poplar and has a_ broad 
There are some fine specimens of 


the streets. 


green more 


crown. 
this splendid tree in Berkeley on Durant 
Avenue, between College and Bowditch 
streets. 

The old-fashioned honey locust and the 
walnut make good shade trees. Where 
small hawthornes 
erect white birches might be planted. 
The latter tree very delicate and 
pretty that it seems out of place in the 


trees are desired, or 


is so 


street. It really belongs in the garden 
or on the lawn. The rapidly growing 


calalpa with its large leaves and beautiful 
white flowers, is well adapted to street 
planting. The tulip tree should be used 


more for street planting where it can be 
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wel] cared for. It is not a hardy tre 
nor a rapidly growing one, but a 
beautiful one, with rich purplish brow 
twigs that are very aromatic. 

If any permanent results are to folloy 
from the enthusiasm recently manifeste: 
in tree-planting the work must be carrie: 
on systematically by the municipality a 
it has been done in Oakland, according t 
the following directions: 

1. Deciduous trees should be planted 

2. The same kind of tree should b 
planted throughout the entire length o 
the street on both sides. 

3. The trees should not be plante: 
closer than fifty feet. 

t. They should be tied to stakes, sur 


ver 


rounded by wire guards and watere: 
during the first few years. 

5. When mature enough to need prun 
ing or cutting, this should be done unde 
the direction of some competent perso: 
like the city forester or gardener. 

It is high time that the wholesale muti 
lation of street trees that masquerades 
under the name of pruning should be 
stopped. Furthermore ordinances to pro 
tect trees from telegraph and telephon 
companies should be passed and rigidly 
enforced. 


DOWN THE 


WILLAMETTE 


By C. H. Wittiams 


S THE Dutch in their half sub- 

merged country row to and from 

market in boats, avoiding from 
necessity the usual methods of land trans- 
portation, and the early French settlers 
of the Mississippi Valley and the bayou 
region of Louisiana naturally turned to 
bateaux for carrying because they were 
at that time the only answer to the riddle 
of solving distances, in just this way 


came the canoe to the myriad waterways 
of the Northwest. For the Indian the 
canoe was the only way for gathering 
to the “Potlatch” or other tribal as 
sembly, while he used it constantly as 


well for hunting and fishing expedi 
tions. The early white man adopted the 


Indian’s plan of travel in lieu of any 
other method of conveyance. It was the 
only solution of the early transportation 
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ing is @ lasy man’s sport 


iestion. While the forests were track- 
ss jungles, the numerous — streams 
‘fered easy pathways to almost every 
irt of the Oregon country. A minimum 
effort to transport loads of supplies 
or barter or to bring back the results of 
the chase was realized in the canoe 
{ early pioneer days. 
While the significance of the canoe as 
1 element of transportation has passed, 
still haunts the streams where it once 
rved its useful purpose. The rude 
lugout of the Indian, hewed and burned 
rom big cedar logs, has disappeared, but 
i the place of the old style craft has 
come a still more numerous fleet of Peter- 
borough, Racine, and other pleasure 
anoes which find along the Willamette 
n ideal haunt. 
It would be hard to find a state more 
perfectly adapted to the demands of the 
inoeist than Oregon. From north to 
uth, the Willamette meanders, in some 
places lazily, in others with rushing, leap- 
ing waters. From the eastern boundary 


of the state to the ocean on the west, the 
Columbia runs in mighty volume. Inte 
beth these big rivers pour numbers of 
smaller streams which are ideal canoeing 
water. One could spend months in ex- 
ploring the waterways of Oregon by 
canoe and still be far short of having 
completed the task. 

A number of canoe clubs have been 
formed at Portland. where the sport finds 
its greatest number of devotees. During 
the summer months, the Willamette is 
covered with the fleet of light craft, which 
skims about the river, each boat display- 
ing at night the regulation light de- 
manded by the harbor master. 

Trips up and down the river are in 
great favor. Over-Sunday jaunts of this 
kind are enjoved by many. Vacation 
trips, many of them lasting for weeks, 
and sometimes even honeymoons, are 
spent in this manner. Interest in the 
sport is high and the number of canoes 
and canoe clubs on the river is constantly 
on the increase. 
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As the crow flies and as the Southern 
Pacific marks the way between Portland 
and Albany, Oregon, it is seventy miles, 
but as the winding Willamette covers the 
distance, it is over one hundred. A trip 
up from Portland by train and back by 
canoe is a succession of delights, as I 
proved last summer. ‘The country trav- 
ersed has a charm all its own, reminiscent 
or New England landscapes or suggest- 
ing Devon downs. Dense stretches of 
timber and in places high cliff banks 
alternate with open country. The river 
has beauties one could never discover by 
taking passage on the noisy steamer that 
plies as far up the river as Salem, the 
capital, fifty miles away. But to the 
-anoeist the stream tells its secrets, the 
sun paints for him its brightest pictures 
and the wild bird and animal life along 
the river’s brink makes him a friend. 
“Jim” and I left the city one August 
morning by rail bound for Albany, with 
the canoe lashed to the reof of the ex- 
press car and the duffle stowed carefully 
away in the same quarters. The weathe 
was ideal for the vacationist. for the sun 
shone warm and bright, the air 
drowsy with the hum of insect life, and 
all outdoors lured one away from town. 
We were both impatient to launch our 
light, fourteen-foot craft in the river and 
start on the trip down the stream. 
Aibany, a thriving city of eight thousand 
people and the county seat of Linn 
County, was reached at noon and after 


was 


lunch, we procured more duffle, 
consisting of fresh food, and it was 


barely two o'clock when we bade fare- 
well to the railroad and started on our 
one hundred-mile paddle. We accom- 
plished the trip in leisurely fashion in 
three days and a_ half It was not 
marked by a single unpleasant incident 
and when it ended, we were both sorry 
we were not at the start once more rather 
than the finish. 

After one leaves Albany, the river runs 
along smoothly enough with a_ little 
quickening of the flow a few miles below 
tewn, until the mouth of the Santiam 
River is reached, where there is a loud 
roar of a rapid ahead and from the 
rattle of the water, we thought a carry 
might be necessary. But after a look at 
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the rapid, we decided to chance an upset 
and paddled quickly ahead. The bar in 
the river at this point makes the water 
very shallow and as we shot down the 
drift at express-train speed, we had un- 
pleasant visions of striking on the gravel, 
swinging broadside to the current and 
going over. But happily the old saying 
that a canoe will float on a heavy dew 
proved true and we shot over the Santiam 
bar in safety. 

We made a little town called Sidney, 
where a flour mill perches unsteadily on 
the river bank, for dinner and as dusk 
fell by the time we had cooked the mea] 
over the campfire, we spread our blankets 
on the grassy slope near th: water’s 
edge and with our faces to the stars 
and our feet to the fire, svon fell asleep. 

The sun was already high when we 
awoke after such a nighi’s .leep as comes 
only to one in the open. After leisurely 
cooking breakfast, which like all our 
meals on the river, consisted largely of 
fresh fruit, eggs, crisp bacon, potatoes 
fried brown, coffee, real cream, and 
other items of lesser importance, we 
continued on our way down stream. 

Towards noon, a stop was made for 
the sun was high and it was warm work 
paddling with no shade available on 
either side of the river. We had a long, 
delightful swim before lunch and after- 
wards our pipes were lighted as we lay 
in the shade on the bank. Jim wondered 
what was happening in the outside world 
and deplored the lack of a newspaper. 
However, we were both content to forget 
the rest of mankind for a time and drift 
along idly on a stream bordered with 
willows, fir, cottonwood trees and shrub- 
bery of every kind, which was alive with 
singing birds and heavy with a fragrance 
that was a call back to nature. 

We passed Independence that day and 
were now well into the hop country. We 
passed the Krebs yard, which is a hop 
farm of six hundred acres and is said to 
be the largest in the world. Buena 
Vista, Salem, and other hop centers were 
passed and along the river on both sides 
of the stream could be seen the vines 
with hops almost ripe for picking. Over 
the river hung the drowsy smell of hops 
and that night we slept like dead men. 
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th sides of the stream could be seen the vines 


with hops almost ripe for picking 


In the morning, as we liked to do every 

on the trip, we plunged into the 
ol water and swam about for an hour. 
nost anywhere on the stream, the 
ttom sinks to convenient depth so that 


lunges from a jutting point of rock 


not attended by the danger of  strik- 
¢ on bottom and the river for the 


hole way was singularly free from 


Ags. 


In the rapids, however, which are 
equent from Albany to Newberg, the 


tream is very shallow and the water 


ns like a millrace. It is sheer joy to 
proach one of these swift stretches 
d feel the river gather headway under 
u, for to the canoeist the light craft 
a part of him and yields to his every 


ovement. As the canoe enters the rapid 


d the water grips the forefoot, hurling 
along faster and faster, while as one 
aches the foot of the slope of the rapid, 
sees white water ahead and wonders, 
his craft strikes it, if there are rocks 
dden under the smother of white that 
ll strike a hole in his boat—all these 








M. A. Goethe, photo 


are experiences that make canoeing a 
royal sport. 

In the lazy stretches of the river too, 
there are almost as keen delights. To 
paddle leisurely along where the trees 
hang over the water, near the line where 
sun meets shade, to watch fish jumping 
after flies that hum along the river’ top, 
to feel the sweep of the paddle, the 
skimming of the canoe over the surface 
and to watch the amber whirlpools as 
they follow and kiss the paddle’s edge, 
this indeed is proof that canoeing is a 
lazy man’s sport. 

Islands, where wild fowl gather, are 
not the least attractive features of the 
river. They keep one guessing, though, 
as to which channel to choose. At Five 
Islands there is a multiplicity of chan- 
nels. Each is swift and the water sweeps 
down an incline at a rapid pace. In 
racing down stream here one hears the 
rattle of pebbles at the bottom for the 
water is so swift that it drags along the 
gravel. We grounded, for the only time 
on the journey, on one of these riffles. 
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First the keel touched the gravel just as 
our pace was beginning to quicken at 
the top of the rapid. But we thought we 
would clear the bottom and kept on. 
Again we struck but it was not until 
we got well started down that we found 
we could not go that way unless we ex- 
pected to have the bottom torn out of the 
canoe gravel. By dint of hard 
poling with the two paddles, we managed 
to claw back to the head of the rapid, 
where we chose another route. 

That night we stopped at Horseshoe. 


on the 


Here the river sweeps in a big half 
circle and it is one of the prettiest spots 
on the whole trip. As we lay on the 


bank after dinner, smoking our pipes as 
the stars came out, I decided to sleep in 
the canoe, and, dividing the blankets with 
Jim, I tied a rock to our mooring line, 
to serve as an anchor, and pushed out 
into the stream. At a convenient depth I 
dropped the improvised anchor and lay 
in the bottom of the canoe, watching the 
brilliant August sky. 


It was a perfect summer night. From 
down stream came the honk of a sand- 
hill crane and in the starlight I made 
out his long, pearl throat and head. Soon 


came an answering honk from up stream 
and the outstretched wings of one hurtled 
overhead as he went to meet his mate. 

An owl hooted from a tree on the bank 
and a nighthawk boomed along the upper 
sky. Soon I heard a tremendous puffing 
down stream and then saw the lights of a 
steamer coming nearer and nearer, her 
paddle-wheel kicking up a smother of 


foam and her funnel throwing out 
showers of sparks. She swept by ma- 
jestically, looming big in the darkness. 


Rocked by the waves she made, I was 
soon asleep and it was not until a hearty 
hail from the bank whe next morning, 
warning me that the sun was up, brought 
greeted with an appe- 
Jim had 


me ashore to be 
tising odor of breakfast which 
already started cooking. 
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The three days seemed all too short. 
We passed through delightful farming 
country where the farmhouses were 
framed in fruit orchards and where sleek 
cattle fed in meadows by the river side. 
We passed thickly wooded country where 
the bank sheer cliffs fifty feet. 
We filled our water jug frem clear, cold 
springs that gushed from high banks. 
moored 


rose 


Occasionally we came to a ferry, 
to a high overhead cable, and operated 
by a primitive windlass. 

Seven miles below Wilsonville, our last 
anchorage, we came in sight of the South- 
ern Pacific’s main line to California at 
New Era and our trip away from towns 
and men was over. 

Six miles further down the river we 
came to the falls in the Willamette at 
Oregon City, where a carry was neces- 
sary. We paddled into the ship canal 
around the falls and from the upper 
lock found a runway down which we 
carried our craft to the lower river and 
again launched it. 

Irom the falls to the mouth of the 
Clackamas, a swift mountain stream, is 
but ten minutes paddle. For diversion 

landed at its mouth and worked our 
craft laboriously up stream over many 
repids, for a mile. Then we shot down 
at’ what was almos* perilous speed, by 
good luck escaping upset, and by evening 
we were at the clubhouse at Portland, 
putting up our canoe, taking a final dip 
in the river and each regretting that the 
jaunt was over. 

There are few stzeams more satisfying 

the canoeist. It offers every variety 


from seething rapid to lake-like calm. 
The scenes along the whole river are 
delightful. As we came to our journey’s 


end we found ourselves repeating Sam 
Simpson’s lines to the Willamette: 


Onward ever, lovely river, 
Softly calling to the 

Time that scars us, maims and mars us, 
Leaves no track or trace on thee. 
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A SHIPMENT OF ORE FROM NEVADA HILLS 


ON THE MAIN STREET OF FAIRVIEW 


THE GOLD OF FAIRVIEW 


By K. R. Casper 


Following is the sixth of a series of articles, especially written for SUNSET, telling the 


ith—and the truth is marvelous enough 


about the gold mining towns of Nevada, 


Tonopah, 


dfield, Bullfrog, Manhattan, Rhyolite and other bonanza fields have previously been described 


/ pict ured, 


eNURPRISES in the way of new dis- 
coveries of mines and the opening 
up of new mining districts .nd the 
csurrection of old ones, long since sup- 
ised to have been “played out,” are still 
the order of the day in Nevada. Tono- 
pah, Goldfield, Bullfrog, have already 
received detailed attention in these pages 
ind it need only be said of them here that 
e half was not told of them. They con- 
nue to surprise even those who were sup- 
osed to be enthusiasts a year or two ago. 
Since then have followed the discoveries 
{ Manhattan, Round Mountain, White 
[lorse (Olinghouse), Fairview, Wonder, 
‘amsey, Bullion and others, every one of 
which has been developed sufficiently to 
ttract the attention of the  shrewdest 
ining men, 
As for the camps of long ago, old Vir- 
inia City is again coming to the front 
ud more work is being done there at 
esent than for a long time past. Pioche 
to have a railroad connecting it with 
tie Clark road at Caliente; Ely, which 


promises to rival Butte and Bingham as 
district within the next few 
getting a railroad which is 
nearly completed, and so is the Oling- 
house district, while the branch of the 
Southern Pacific from Hazen to Fallon 
will be ready for business soon, putting 
Fairview and its neighboring 
sixteen miles nearer to railroad transpor- 
tation. Activity is the order of the day 
all over the state and more small fortunes 
have been made here during the past 
three years than has ever been known 
since the early gold discoveries in Cali- 


a copper 
years, is 


camps 


fornia 

Forty years ago it required nerve of 
the very highest order to venture out into 
this trackless desert where there were 
ne roads or trails and where water was 
All honor to those 
old pioneers who blazed the trails’ in 
those days. How important a part the 
automobile is playing in the development 
of the new mining fields of Nevada is not 
well understood by the outside world. 


and a number of big ones too. 


an unknown quantity. 
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MEDITATING MILLIONS 
While it is true that the prospector and no matter if it is a hundred or five 
the burro are still the advance guard, it hundred miles away. 
is the machine which gets there quickly It is quite impossible to treat all the 
as soon as a new find has been announced, districts mentioned even in a cursory 
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imanner within the limits of a few maga- Along the overland trail traversed by 
ine pages, therefore we will confine this the argonauts nearly fifty vears ago lies 
rticle exclusively to the new and truly — the camp of Fairview—and it was prop- 
markable district of Fairview. erly named too, because in all the state 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW 


no fairer view can be obtained than from 
Fairview Peak. Two miles west of this 
road lies the new town of Fairview and 
two miles beyond the town are the mines 
which are just now attracting so much 
attention. Among those who crossed this 
desert in the early sixties was Mark 
‘Twain, when he went to Carson City to 
join his brother, the then secretary of the 
territory. Sand Springs, twelve miles 
south of Fairview, well known in 
those days as a station and it is yet. It 
derives its name from a mountain of 
white sand not far away. 

Little did those pioneers dream of the 
fabulous riches which lay under the out- 
Nest, which is 
plainly to be seen for many miles. A 
few vears ago F. O. Norton, of Reno, an 
assayer and mining man, driving through 
the country southeast of Fallon, the 
county seat of Churchill County, noted 
Fairview Peak and the other lesser hills 
descending from it, and made a mental 
reservation that it would be a good place 
seme day, in which to prospect. About 
this time too, came vague rumors of the 
finding of rich float by sheepherders 
whose flocks were feeding on these hills, 


was 


cropping of Eagle’s 


just as herds of cattle used to graze 
where Cripple Creek district now stands. 

It was not, however, until about the 
first of July, 1905, that Mr. Norton car- 
ried his plan into execution. It was then 


OF THI 


TOWN OF WONDER, ONE OF THE MARVELOUS 


that he met Charles S. Wilson, a practic- 
ing attorney, of Goldfield, of the law firm 
ot Wilson & Hinckley, with whom he 
made arrangements to prospect the local- 
itv mentioned. Early in July Mr. Norton 
went in alone and after some period of 
prospecting he found rich float. Seeing 
some large quartz boulders, some of them 
weighing several tons he broke off pieces 
which upon being assayed returned values 
as high as $1500 to the ton. He located 
on behalf of himself and Mr. Wilson a 
number of claims, but was, however, un- 
able to find the source from which the 
float came, and it was not until some time 
in December following that 
found in place. 

When the news was made known Mr. 
L. E. C. Hinckley, at that time Mr. Wil- 
son’s partner, and well-known throughout 
Colorado and Nevada as a mining and 
corporation lawyer, arranged with George 
Bertschy, an old-time clever prospector, 
to go in with Mr. Norton and make loca- 
tions in conjunction with him, and it was 
in the latter part of December that Mr. 
Bertschy discovered ore in place. Their 
work done under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances, right in the 
dead of winter, during most of the time 
with the ground thickly covered with 


one Was 


was 


snow and the wind blowing a gale. Ex- 
tremes meet out here in the Nevada 


desert and it can get very cold in winter 
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MINING CAMPS OF NEVADA, EIGHTEEN MILES NOKRTHEASTEKLY OF FAIRVIEW 


id quite warm, to express it mildly, in 
mmmer, and prospecting under such con- 
litions, seventy miles from the nearest 
tilroad point is by no means child’s play. 
Between them Norton and Bertschy made 
ome forty locations. 

Late in December, 1905, Perly Lang- 
lell, an experienced mining man of Colo- 
rado, who had heard of an old silver lead 
sroperty situated somewhere in the desert 
not far from Fairview Peak—property 
which had been located thirty-five or forty 
years ago in what is called Chalk Moun- 
ain-—started from Reno with a team and 
hundred and twenty miles 
cross the desert, reaching there on the 
first day of January last. He purchased 
the property he went after and looking 
across the valley six or seven miles saw 
the outcropping now known as the Eagle’s 
Nest and it looked good to him. Upon 
going over he found the locations made 
by Norton and Wilson and Hinckley and 
sertschy, but they did not extend up to 
the outcropping referred to, so he went 
on and located the very apex of the ridge. 
Ile also found the quartz boulders above 
ientioned but did not knew that assays 
had been obtained them. He 
located some twenty claims, among them 
being the Boulders, Numbers One, Two, 
lhree, Four, Five and Six, all of which 
have since famous and two of 


drove one 


from 


become 


which are a part of the now well-known 
Nevada Hills group. He had no idea of 
their value had no time to 
prospect or do any work on them. 

On starting back for Reno he met John 
T. Hodson, of Salt Lake, and W. H. 
Webber, of Denver, coming in. They 
made him a proposition to purchase two 
of the claims now embraced in the Nevada 
Hills group and he sold them for $5000 
without ever being on the ground a sec- 
ond time. Others came in to whom he 
sold some of the other claims realizing 
in all about *20,000. 

The visit of Hodson and Webber to the 
district was due to W. H. Clark, an old 
Salt who has been one of the 
snecessful ones in Goldfield and = Bull- 
Mr. Clark had been given a tip 

Bethune, at that 
Goldtield, of the 
values found in some assays taken from 
the quartz boulders mentioned, and he 
in turn arranged with Hodson and Web- 
ber to visit the new diggings. Associated 
in the purchase with Clark, Hodson and 
Webber were W. V. Rice and John A. 
Kirby, of Salt Lake, and also James R. 
Denver, 


because he 


Laker, 


frog. 
time an 
wonderful 


by George 
assaver in 


Davis, of whose remarkable 
career during the past two vears has been 
the wonder of all mining men. During 
this period Davis has opened the Sand 


storm and Great Bend in Goldfield, the 
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Gold Bar in Bullfrog, one of the best 
properties at Round Mountain, and ob- 
tained a sixth interest in the Nevada 
Hills for a song. He proven a 
veritable “‘mascot”’ to his associates. 
Hodson and Webber did not have much 
difficulty in finding the vein or the pay 
chute because it stuck right out of the 
ground and paid from the “grass roots’’— 
or would have if there had been any grass 
there. The writer has seen a great many 
hundred mines in this and other ceuntries 
but truthfulness compels him to state that 
never in all his travels has he seen such 
a showing as appears on the Nevada 
Hills. On the first day of July when he 
last visited the property there were four 
openings on the vein which had been ex- 
posed for one thousand six hundred feet 
from each of which ore was being sacked. 
There were one thousand and fifty sacks 
ready to ship. One shipment of thirty- 
one tons had already been made to Salt 
Lake which netted #209 per ton. An 
examination of the property disclosed a 


has 


ET 
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well-defined vein from two to four feet 
wide with values from $133 to $750 per 
ton, while a ten-inch streak of tale ran 
as high as $10,000 to the ton. A cross- 
cut tunnel which will intersect the ledge 
at a depth of two hundred and fifty feet 
below the apex will probably have been 
completed by the time this appears in 
print. Should the values now obtained 
near the surface be encountered in this 
tunnel it will make the Nevada Hills one 
of the richest mines ever seen in this state 
of mining phenomena. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival 
in Goldfield of the news of the new strike 
it reached other districts and a stampede 
ensued, bringing with it such veterans as 
John Harnan, of the Portland, in Cripple 
Creek, Aleck Fawcett, of Virginia City, 
George Wingfield, of every camp in 
Nevada, Harry Taylor, of the Jumbo and 
Red Top, Ed Bernan, Frank Virtue, of 
Salt Lake, besides Messrs. Fortune, Blair, 
Gelsthorpe, Clegg, Dalrymple, Pinney, 
Wadleigh, and many others. 





SACKING ORE FOR SHIPPING 


ON THE NEVADA HILLS CLAIM 


THE GOLD 

All kinds of conveyances were called 
into requisition from the patient burro to 
the automobile and those who had neither 
—-walked. Such of the new-comers as 
had money—which many of them did 
haye—purchased claims, some of them at 
high figures, Mr. Harnan paying %120,- 
000 for the Cyclone group; Harry Taylor 
420,000 for the Boulder Number Three; 
Nixon & Wingfield, $20,000 for the Lena 
Number Three; Loftus, Davis and 
others, $40,000 for the Lenas Numbers 
One and Two. Hinckley, Bertschy 
and others platted a townsite and 
lots went like hot cakes at good prices. 
A town sprang up almost in a_ night. 
Streets were laid out and tents for tempo- 
rary use were erected, soon to be replaced 
by substantial frame buildings as will be 
scen by accompanying photographs taken 
on the Fourth of July last year. In the 
short space of three months the place 
had a population of over one thousand 
and the records of the Miners’ Union 
showed that one hundred and eighty-five 
men were actually employed by the 
various companies. The town has a 
justice of the peace and constable, but no 
municipal government and has been very 
free from crime. 

The remarkable showing made by the 
Nevada Hills property acted as a stimulus 
and other properties in the vicinity were 
purchased, in many instances spot cash 
at good round figures being paid for 
mere prospects. The Ida Mines Com- 
pany, headed by Aldrich, Hinckley, 
Yeaman and others, of Colorado Springs, 
began operations with $40,000 in the 
treasury. The Dromedary Hump was 
taken over by Roy Ridge and P. H. Me- 
Laughlin and at this writing is in good 
The same may be said of the Nixon- 
Wingfield property and also the Cyclone, 
or Harnan’s property which are situated 
widely apart showing that the ore zone 
is widely distributed and uniform in 
kind. Harry Taylor’s Boulder Number 
Six, is also sacking ore and other prop- 
erties of lesser note are showing up well. 
Assays of from $2000 to $3000 have been 
found in many places. 

Well posted and conservative mining 
men give it as their opinion, that this is 
no one-mine camp, but that within six 
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FAIRVIEW 


months there will be at least half a dozen 
shippers in the district. 

The following is a list of some of the 
leading properties in the district, in their 
order of preference, but by the time this 
appears in print any of the others, or 
even some that do not appear in this list 
may have taken a higher rank: The 
Nevada Hills, Fairview, Eagle (Nixon- 
Wingfield); Dromedary Hump (Ridge 
& McLaughlin); Golden Slipper, Fair- 
view, Highland Chief and Pacific group 
(Hinckley and others); Cyclone (Har- 
nan); Ida M-Pyramid Mining Company ; 
Fairview-Kimberley, Seymour, Nevada- 
Fairview, Silver King Con., Giant group 
(McCormack & Bernan); Fairview 
Chief, Fairview-Commander and Oriole. 

The average reader understands little 
about formation, and it may be mentioned 
incidentally that many of those who pro- 
fess to understand it, know but little more 
about it. Suffice it to say that the con- 
sensus of opinion of experienced mining 
engineers is that the formation here is 
very similar to that at ‘Tonopah, and also 
to the great Comstock at Virginia City. 

Water has to be hauled by wagon from 
Eastgate, twelve miles away, and sells at 
#3 a barrel. At first this was a great 
obstacle, just as it was at Tonopah and 
Goldfield in the early days of those 
camps and elsewhere, but it will be over- 
come at Fairview just as it has been at 
every other place. A company has been 
organized to bring in a plentiful supply 
by a pipe line. The question of trans- 
portation too came in for criticism but the 
completion of the branch of the Southern 
Pacific to Fallon will put Fairview almost 
within fifty miles of the railroad. As it 
is, automobiles make the trip from Hazen 
in five hours, while the stages take from 
ten to twelve. 

A word should be said for the town 
of Fairview. Not only is it admirably 
situated, but it is by all odds the most 
substantially built of any mining town 
of its age that the writer has ever seen. 
It has countless hotels and restaurants 
and saloons; an automobile line and two 
stage lines; two up-to-date newspapers, 
the Miner and the News; telephone con- 
nection with the outside world; by all 
odds the best conducted post-office that I 
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have seen in any mining camp in thirty 
years, and as good a law-abiding com- 
munity as can be found anywhere in the 
world. 

While the excessive heat causes many 
to go out for the summer, yet they return 
later in large numbers accompanied by 
others who have been attracted by the 
remarkable showings that have been made, 
and it is not to be questioned that before 
this article appears in print there will be a 
large-sized boom in progress in Fairview 
aud the surrounding country. 

Six miles northeast of Fairview lies the 
well-known Chalk Mountain property 
owned by Perly Langdell, of whom men- 
tion has heretofore been made. This is 
an exclusively silver-lead proposition and 
was worked more than thirty years ago, 
its ore being hauled by bull teams to 
Virginia City nearly one hundred miles 
away, and treated by amalgamation, but 
owing to the cost of transportation and 
mining, work on the same discon- 
tinued until last fall. Development since 
then shows that right here in the heart of 
one of the most promising gold fields of 
Nevada lies a silver-lead district which 
may prove another Aspen. 

Twelve miles further northeasterly lies 
the new Wonder which from 


was 


camp of 
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present appearances promises to prove 
everything that its name implies. The 
district was found en May 25, by Mays, 
Smith, Savage, Seymour, Schultz and 
Scott, who with Walter Whitmore, a 
young and successful Goldfield operator, 
have opened up what promises to be an- 
other Nevada Hills, in spite of the fact 
that many old wiseacres who might 
be supposed to know said there was 
nothing there. The accompanying pic- 
tures will show the town which has al- 
ready sprung up and also the original 
Wonder strike. As these lines are writ- 
ten the writer shown 
roasted which is literally sprinkled with 


has been ore 


gold, and this too, by men who are in no 
way interested in the property. The 


writer has known them for many years 
and they say that at a depth of sixty 
feet reached by a tunnel of one hundred 
and ten feet there are four feet of ore 
in sight averaging $400 to the ton in gold 
and There are other properties 
in the immediate vicinity which have ore 
in sight but which can not be noted for 
want of space. There are those, whose 
opinions are worth something too, who 
go so far as to say, that Wonder will 
rival Fairview and that is certainly saying 
a good deal. 


silver. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S 
NEW YEAR 


By AMELIA Woopwarp TruesdELt 


What cheer Francisca Madre, what of cheer 
Fer this, the world’s expectant year? 
Struggles uncanny hast thou now 

While still upon thy cheek the tear. 

The laborer’s sweat is on thy brow; 

Thy hands have changed the timbrels for the spade ; 
Thy feet that danced, go firm and unafraid. 
O life that riots in the Western breast! 
Despair it knows not, no, nor rest; 

From all the pulses of the throbbing mart, 
It thrills thee, city of the bleeding heart. 
Francisca of our love, what cheer? 





On every side we hear 
The hammer and the chisel ply 
And creaking of the wains that thrust us by. 





The craven stone had been thy creed 





But to thy sons’ relentless need 
Thou offerest with averted eye 
A sheath of iron and wood. 





They answer quick, though with a stifled cry, 
“Yea, Mother, This is good,” 








And pledge thee for a glad New Year. 
Francisca, watcher of the night, what cheer? 
By day, thou paintest in the Future’s glow 

The fair dream city which the world shall know. 
But when thou gazest through the chill 

Of night from hill to blackened hill, 

Travail of tasks gigantic must o’erfill 

Thy soul. Tis then thou shudderest with the pain 
Of Memory and Hope in mortal strain. 

But Hope, the strong twin-sister of the Dawn, 
Forever young, smiles with each rising sun 
Upon the yet wreck-jagged slopes, and lo, 

The broken hearth-stones flush in rosy glow, 
Above new homes that nestle at their feet 
Like the swift-lighted gulls of grey. And thou 
Dear Mother, liftest thy rejoicing brow, 

As the fleet-footed moments run 

The promised splendors of the year to greet. 








T WAS one of many impromptu games 
played that memorable winter on the 
wide lawn of a rambling southern 

California home by a group of elderly 
children whom chance had gathered there 
in the shade of the lemon and 
trees. These delightful houses, of which 
there are so many in the lemon-growing 
country, seem never to have been intended 
for the privacy of one family, having 
from the first a discriminatingly hospit- 
able inclination to shelter the stranger of 
culture; but they never become really 
public either, for they are very shy of 
the intrusion of the drifting undesirables 
which represent a 
percentage of the 
traveling public. 

At any rate a more 
congenial collection 
of keen, 
but relaxed 
intelligen- 
ces could 
hardly have 
been gath- 
ered at 
random 
than the party which sat 
about under the palmettos 
that lazy day in mid- 
winter, and wondered what could be done 
for amusement that would not be too 
energetic to be un-Californian. 

The Little Mother, known as_ the 
“Human Gimlet,” because of her unerring 
and almost clairvoyant power of seeing 
through men and motives, was, as usual, 
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resourceful. As she 
lay in her yellow and 
white hammock and 
looked up into a lemon 
tree through her half- 
closed eyes, her men- 
tality suddenly awoke 
and she arose with an 
inspired air. She gath- 
ered a few lemons, 
gazing upon them with an abstracted and 
critical manner which aroused the curi- 
osity of the “Man of Devious Plans,” a- 
they called the Architect. 

“Ts that the Great Buddha Catseye or 
have you discovered a new variety of 
scale on that golden fruit which rivets 
your gimlet gaze?” he asked. 

Ignoring his flippancy, the 
Mother said to the group at large: 

“This fruit holds in its plump _ but 
irregular form potentialities of amuse- 
ment of which you little dream. Wait for 
us—we shall 
be back soon.” 

Taking the 
artist with 
her, she van- 
ished into the 
house and 
after a brief 
disap pearance 
they were seen 
through the 
gorgeous poin- 
settias round- 
ing up her 
three sturdy 





Little 
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boys who were playing 
farm in various parts 
of the orchard. After 
gathering from them 
some of their diminu- 
tive iron farming im- 
plements and _ setting 
them to work at a Lilli- 
putian wood-chopping, 
the two ladies returned 
with the three laddies 
trooping after them to 
see the fun. 

The “Little Mother” 
laid down a_ basket 
from which, like a 
small prestidigitator, she took some pota- 
toes and a motley collection of ribbons, 
colored tissue paper, artificial flowers, 
small sticks, glue, string and buttons. 

“The time has come!” said the Artist 
in tragic tones. “The wizard of this fair 
clime has but to wave his wand and new 
forms will spring into being and old 
forms will be reincarnated, or rather re- 
lemonated before your very eyes!” 

“Behold the man!” she cried, after a 
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The “Man of Devious Plans” became 
poetical and by aid of the mental wave 
caused by the sight of some small arti- 
ficial flowers, he called into being an 
“Ophelia at the Brink” in a mad swirl 
of white tissue paper and dishevelled 
hair. 

The Designer, who owns to a weakness 
for spaghetti and Boutet de Monvel, 
produced a conscious but restrained child 
of the Boutet de Monvel type, with peas- 
ant feet of potato, and a blue and white 
checked dress. Her features were barely 
suggested, giving great simplicity to the 
drawing of the whole, while her apron 
and head kerchief were severe in the 
extreme. As the “Designer” sat her toy 
up in the procession she hummed: 


d few dexterous maneuvers with a lemon, 
i- four sticks, a toy hoe, and some blue 
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1s tissue paper. “I loosened and let down 
that jaw!” she misquoted, as she made a = 
yy slash with a sharp penknife into the skin 
yf of the lemon, and lo! the “Man with the Ahtonhd 
ts Hloe” stood in caricature before the party Catherinette et Catherina; 
who watched the Artist’s operations with Salut a la belle Suzon, 
; : A la duchess’ de Montbazon; 
le lazy interest. Salut a Céliméne; 
Suddenly the desire for creation seized Bnisers: aisle byamaine: 
at the group one by one and they clamored 
e- loudly for materials to work out their The “Autocrat” made a portrait of the 
or inspirations. Instructor of Youth which called forth 
The “Instructor of Youth,” who had howls of appreciation for its remote 


recently returned from a rather disastrous 
attempt to teach the 
young Filipinos how to 
shoot in English, called 
loudly for pink tissue 
paper and shoe _but- 
tons, and with the aid 
of some fringed black 
tissue paper, hair and 
a white kerchief with 
blue dots, he achieved 
a Filipino lady of mild 
but dignified bearing 
and a noble nose. 





truthfulness to nature. 

The “Musician” became ambitious to 
accomplish something beyond the rest, 
and he boldly executed a group repre- 
senting Circe changing her rash visitors 
into swine. The swine were almost too 
easy to do with lemons—two buttons for 
eyes, four matches for legs, a grape 
tendril for a tail, two slashes for ears, and 
presto, the magic potion had worked! 
The three laddies had to be gently but 
firmly restrained by the Little Mother 
from extending Circe’s power to the 
whole lemon orchard. 
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EXCELSIOR: 








The Professor made a frail but 
determined “Youth who bore ’mid snow 
and ice a banner with that strange device 
Excelsior.” His joints were thread- 
bare, but his face expressed an immovable 
desire to do or die. Sairy Gamp’s famil- 
iar features, deftly framed in poke bonnet 
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and veil, and her fat umbrella clasped 
in her hand, success. <A 
toy rake was the inspiration for a fair 
but decidedly rakish Maud Muller. <A 
doll’s bucket and a mushroom hat were 
the means by which a simplest of all 
“Simple Simons” was called into idiocy. 
Another button mushroom of odd shape 
provided the “Man of Devious Plans” with 
a brilliant idea along his Shakespearean 
line. His “Hamlet,” in inky tissue paper, 
cloak and hat, gazing through small jet 
eyes at the mushroom skull caused the 
youngest laddie to have uncomfortable 


was a 


feelings. 

Many other figures were 
made before the after- 
noon was over and all 
were arranged by the boys 
into a grand march to 
dinner. Although the , 
“Little Mother’s” idea had 
not been an entirely origi-.* 
nal one, the party felt 3 
that the game had at least 
been treated by them with an intellectual 
freedom and adaptability which might 
help other vacation vagrants to pass away 
a lazy afternoon in a land of lemons and 
sunshine. 









Drawing by Marco 

















BONANZA DAYS AGAIN 


Those kind critics who have been 
banishing San Francisco from their 
thoughts since April 18, placing her 
in the Museum of Antiquities, should have 

look at the Stock Exchange these days. 
Not since the times of the Bonanza Kings, 
since those days of gambling in mines of 
the Comstock Lode, has there been such 
excitement and such flurry in the stocks of 
gold, silver, and copper mines listed on 
the local board. The Tonopah pay streak 
has done it—Tonopah, Goldfield, Bull- 
frog, Stray Dog, and all of the musical 
and zéological names with which it is the 
faney to title the Nevada treasure beds. 
It is hardly fair to call most of this specu- 
letion gambling, because the West has 
seldom seen such outcroppings and such 
minerals in one small area. In connec- 
tion with any development of this sort, 
there are of course wild-cat schemes which 
lure the “hope-to-get-rich-quick.” In 
most cases the venturesome ones are only 
too eager to part with their money and to 
take the chances on wildly alluring 
announcements. <A lot of fraud of this 
sort has been going on—no question about 
that—but back of all this mining share 
trading is real gold, real silver, real cop- 
per, some of it of fabulous values, all 
coming out of the land of sunshine and 
sage-brush to add to the world’s riches. 


8 
WHY ‘“‘WIDE-AWAKE WEST” 


“In the Wide-Awake West’ is to tell 
readers of Sunset each month just what 
the phrase suggests—to comment on the 


big things that are doing in the vast_ 


country between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Puget Sound, and all the way to the 
Pacific shores and even beyond, to Alaska 
and the big, little islands of the sea. All 
this region is stirring, alive with enter- 
prise, booming with new towns, new rail- 
roads, new mines, and new men. It’s the 
gold country, the cattle country, the rice 
and sugar-beet country, and the land of 
wondrous fruits and flowers, and a climate 
that enfeebles adjectives. And if it isn’t 
wide-awake it isn’t anything. Pick out 
San Francisco as a solitary example to 
explain, and take just one phase of hap- 
penings in this city, so blighted by disaster 
in April last: From May to December, 
inclusive, four thousand two hundred and 
seventy-one real estate sales here have 
aggregated in value just $18,291,187, 
growing from %573,400 in May to ¥4,- 
181,410 for November. Nothing somno- 
lent about that record, surely ! 


PENINSULA PROFITS 


Even more significant than San Fran- 
cisco’s mining stock orgy and more inter- 
esting from the standpoint of substantial 
progress is the present speculation in real 
estate on the San Trancisco peninsula. 
It makes the man who has been through 
boom days in the South country feel very 
much at home to see the growth of stake 
acreage. Nothing further was needed to 
demonstrate the stability of San Fran- 
cisco’s present and future tha: this sort 
of activity in which large deposits of 
capital from without the state are being 
used. Every milk ranch, chicken farm, 
and cabbage patch, from Colma _ to 
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Mountain View, has been spied upon by 
real estate dealers, and is being minced 
fine for town lots. Along bay shore and 
ocean shore new towns are sprouting, and 
railway lines are going forth to meet them. 
Back of all this is the confidence given by 
a growing population. Despite fire and 
disaster, despite all sorts of stories of 
depression widely circulated, the brave 
City by the Golden Gate is growing like 
one of Burbank’s pet beans, and the peo- 
ple who want their fortunes to grow with 
the country are buying lots. 


PEARLS AND PIRATES 


Pearls and gold and pirates! —that’s 
Baja California, the boot-leg peninsula 
that strolls away southerly from San 
Diego. It’s a region that no one knows 
much about, so a Sunset explorer, a few 
months ago, set out to look the land over. 
He found far inland, old missions of 
beauteous architecture studding the mis- 
sion chain that extends far into California 
proper; he found placer gold—plenty of 
it; he found timber-crowned mountains 
and sea beaches of marvelous charm; he 
found,—better than all, that which he 
sought, health—found it riding bronco- 
back, out in the open, under cloudless 
skies. He found pearls big as potatoes— 
small potatoes—and he found Indians, 
strange, wild people, some of whom had 
not seen a white man since Ross Browne’s 
visit in the 60s. All of this and more he 
is telling to Sunset readers in a series of 
articles titled “The Mother of Califor- 
nia,” all illustrated by photographs taken 
by this explorer writer. Mr. North is a 
Californian, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity ; was once a member of the Legis- 
lature’s lower house, and once was district 
attorney of Yolo County. Recently, he 
has turned to literature, and has sent out 
one or two short stories that are mighty 
good samples of the story teller’s art. 


“THE COYOTE DOCTOR” 





A play of promise is “The Coyote 
Doctor,” just completed by Mary Austin 
and Elmer Harris, working in cordial 
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collaboration. Mrs. Austin having gained 
an audience through her Indian and 
desert studies in “The Land of Little 
Rain,” and “Ysidro,” welcomed the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Harris, ambitious play- 
wright that he is, to construct an Indian 
drama of elemental daring, and the two 
have devoted many weeks to the task, 
most of the labor being done at peaceful 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, a beautiful beach re- 
sort, below Monterey. The play complete 
has just been sent to London for possible 
production. Concerning it and his part 
in the making, Mr. Harris says: 

“Among Paiute Indians the coyote 
(pronounced coy-yo-tee) is not an animal 
but a spirit, generally a bad one, going 
about in the form of a beast. To coyote 
a body is to cast a spell upon him, and 
most of the ills and misfortunes of the 
campody are attributed to this cause; 
hence coyote doctor means spell-maker, 
one possessed of the evil eye. Woe betide 
him if discovered, for death is much too 
good a punishment. The spell, in this 
case, is the love-spell—toujours l'amour! 
and the coyote doctor, while a cunning, 
is a thoroughly innocent, though very 
masculine, individual. The subordination 
of the woman’s right to select in marriage 
is the theme. 

“We were laughed at not a little in the 
“City that Was” when we announced our 
intention to write a play, not about the 
traditional Cooper Indian, with war- 
whoops and bloody entourage, noble as a 
god, relentless as a demon, voluble as 
Shakespeare—see “The Redskins’”—but 
following faithfully a life-stream that, 
squalid and sluggish, struggles onward 
to oblivion in the sands of the desert. 
The Indian of today, in Butterick pattern 
dress or dingy moccasins, unwashed and 
sedentary, offers little that charms or 
inspires the casual observer; but Mrs. 
Austin, who has neighbored for many 
years with them and has sat an Lonored 
guest in council and participated in their 
stolid joys and sorrows, has pierced the 
outer, unattractive husk and laid bare the 
eternally human kernel of their lives. 
Picturesque and true, ignoring such de- 
tails as are non-essential to social adjust- 
ments in the campody, the play offers a 
pleasing picture of the aboriginal, out 
there under an open sky in the shade of 
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IN THE 
the Sierra, arriving at a consciousness of 
his humanness, his excellencies and his 
limitations, and in a way not unrelated 
to the larger movements of our own exist- 
ence, our own ideals. Social deportment, 
gesture, which, among Paiutes, if not on 
the stage, originates at the center of 
self-preservation, the use of the blanket, 
nearer and more necessary to the Indian 
than a soul, the idiom woven of curt, 
colloquial government-s-iiool talk and the 
beautiful pat imagery of the primitive 
imagination glass exactly conditions as 
they are, without destroying the poetry 
or action of the drama, and make it the 
most illuminating piece of Indian writing 
that Mrs. Austin has ever signed. My 
own part in the matter has been that of 
architect and builder; the people who 
live in this play beautiful, belong, all of 
them, to Mrs. Austin.” 


STODDARD’S ‘‘OLD MISSIONS’’ 


In this number of Sunset is concluded 
the series of six papers by Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, titled “Old Mission Idyls,” 
the last as good as the first, all picturing 
the days that are long gone. None but a 
master pen like that of Stoddard could 
have given this review of the days of the 
padres. No one was better fitted for the 
task than this poet, professor and bohe- 
mian, for he joined veneration and appre- 
ciation with his skill. He came from his 
home under the elms of Cambridge to 
undertake this task and Sunser readers 
are the richer for his venture. He is still 
making his home in this land that he loves, 
and here let’s hope he may remain for the 
length of his days. 


NEBRASKA’S HARVEST HOME 


When it comes to crops, Nebraska is 
even a bigger state than she looks on the 
map. The summary of the 1906 crop 
record, just issued by the Union Pacific 
passenger department in bulletin No. 64, 
shows the year’s chief products to have 
been: Corn, 253,947,067 bushels; oats, 
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79,576,517 bushels; wheat, 44,992,696 
bushels; alfalfa, 1,102,692 tons; wild 
hay, 1,996,049 tons. 


TO BOOST FOREIGN TRADE 


All the western states will send men 
who can think and talk to Washington this 
month to help along the national con- 
vention for the extension of foreign com- 
merce. The call for this rodeo says it is 
for “the purpose of considering and devis- 
ing measures for the enlargement of our 
foreign trade, and to promote the demand 
abroad for the products of our farms, 
workshops and mines.” Our Uncle Sam 
needs all the help he can get in this direc- 
tion, just now, and the convention ought 
to start the ball. 


THE COWBOY AND THE DAIRYMAN 


An enthusiast on Oregon’s future, Mr. 
A. Decker, of Portland—and no one who 
knows the ABC of Oregon can fail to be 
an enthusiast—says that climatic condi- 
tions have made that big state one of the 
best live stock countries in the world. But 
the stock must be fenced and dairy prod- 
ucts are of more value than beef. He 
points out that butter can be sent from 
Oregon to Liverpool, for two and a half 
cents a pound—a low enough rate to leave 
a big profit—and then he sings this swan 
song of the cowboy: 

“The cowboy and the dairyman are 
twin brothers of the west. But they have 
now reached the parting of the road. 
One is looking forward, the other 
backward. Both can converse with a cow 
in its own language. In drawing 
their picture, the only background to these 
men must be cattle. There are no figures 
bigger than those which play the drama 
of the cow, and there is no drama which, 
even to-day, comes closer to the every-day 
life of each and all of us. Cotton and 
cattle are the two products that are indis- 
pensable. The modern dairyman will 
some day be king in Oregon. The real 
cowboy of eastern Oregon has turned 
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from the trail, he is disappointed. All 
things that were not intended have come, 
and all that were hoped for are gone. 
The barbed-wire fence of civilization has 
cris-crossed the old cattle trails and this 
picturesque figure is a-foot.” 


MIDWINTER MOTORING 


Touring in mid-winter in the California 
coast country, all the way between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, is a modern 
sport that is growing in favor each season. 
And it’s small wonder that it is so. Who 
of the East wouldn’t rather go whirling 
about among the orange groves, or under 
the shade of sheltering palms, than stay 
home and hug a steam heater and pay 
doctor’s bills? It’s real Spring out here 
from mid-November on, with 

—new grass, pointing out the way 
For flowers to follow, everywhere. 


not alone in the southern counties of Cali- 
fornia, but in all the sheltered foothill 
valleys the winter climate is delightful— 
makes a man feel as gay as a just un- 
corked bottle of White Rock sparkles of 
vitality pulsing through every vein. It’s 
to enjoy this sort of thing that health- 
worn tourists crowd the resorts every 
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winter, and now lots of them are bringing 
their motor cars with them. It’s good 
sense to do it because it means out-of 
doors and that means new life. And ther 
isn’t a more alluring journey in all the 
old worid than this run up over the old 
King’s Highway from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco with stops at Santa Barbara 
and Pizmo and Paso Robles and Del 
Monte and San Jose. The puzzle to Cali 
fornians is: Why don’t more of the peo- 
ple who can afford it enjoy this big winter 
playground? 


‘““SUNSET’’ FOR FEBRUARY 


Sunser for February will tell about 
this mid-winter motoring and will be 
devoted especially to automobiling all 
through the West. There will be many 
pages of pictures and the best writers 
will spin a few yarns of fact and fancy. 
The cover design, showing a big, red 
touring car, tearing along coast country 
roads will be by Gordon Coutts. ‘Ther: 
will be a lot of other good features about 
the February Sunser—including a story 
of the San Francisco insurance companies. 
and the way they had to pass out their 
treasured millions—but motoring and 
motor cars will have the center of the 
stage for the month. 
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Mrs. Austin’s southern California 
book, “The Land of Little Rain,” is the 
subject of an interest- 
ing article by William 
Archer, the well- 
known English critic. 
It was entitled “En- 
glish in the Sierras,” and appeared in the 
London Morning Leader for August +. A 
statement had been made in T'he King’s 
English to the effect that “the English 
and the American language and literature 
are both good things; but they are better 
apart than mixed.” This statement 
aroused Mr. Archer to answer, his point 
being that the American and the English 
language and literature are one. 

He takes up Mrs. Austin’s book, as a 
type of the best American literature, 
showing by frequent quotation that the 
book is written in beautiful and perfect 
English, though the author is an Ameri- 
ean, dealing with a country “about as 
remote from England and as unlike Eng- 
land as any region in the entire world.” 
We are assured that there are numberless 
similar books, and that therefore it is 
folly to attempt to enforce the principle 
that the two languages are separate, a 
principle which, if enforced, would con- 
stitute a formidable barrier to the ad- 
vance of civilization. 

Various excerpts from “The Land of 
Little Rain” are made to show forth the 
beautiful language in which the book is 
written. The language is “racy, idio- 
matic, without being vulgar, full of color 
and cadence, and of dignity where neces- 
sary. It is, however, not schooled or 
studied English, but the writer’s unsought 
medium of expression.” There are, of 
course, many Californian names of ani- 


WILLIAM 
ARCHER ON 
“LITTLE RAIN’”’ 


mals, plants, and places which have come 
from the Spanish and Mexican inhab- 
itants of the country, with which the 
King’s Englishmen are not acquainted. 
No one would think of questioning the 
right of the works of Kipling or Steven- 
son to a place in English literature, yet 
they are full of the strange words of the 
land of which they write. The few real 
Americanisms in Mary Austin’s book are 
trivial, and it would be folly to consider 
them enough of a difference to raise a 
linguistic barrier between these two 
countries so near akin. There seems to 
be no reason for the stand taken by the 
King’s Englishmen that America’s best 
literature is not worthy of a place with 
the best of England’s, and as “English” 
and not “American” literature. England 
can not afford to reject such valuable 
contributions to her literature. 
ep es 


No straw shows more certainly which 
course the wind of public fancy is blow- 
ing than the 
popularity and 
number of our 
“outing books.” 
We are going back to Nature for our real 
pleasures, and our book-shelves are filling 
up with volumes on the out-of-doors. One 
of the most attractive books of the year is 
Charles Frederick Holder’s entertaining 
panorama of “Life in the Open,” the name 
depends on its subtitle for illustration — 
“Sport With Rod, Gun, Horse and Hound 
in Southern California.” Certainly, no 
book has been published in years which 
establishes so surely the claim of Cali- 
fornia, or more specifically, the southern 
part of California, as the land of delight 


LIFE IN THE OPEN 
Charles Frederick Holder 
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and joyousness. Each chapter devotes 
itself to a different sport; in one, Mr. 
Holder coquets with the rainbow trout, 
in another, follows the hounds, as in 
Merrie England, with a band of leisured 
pinkcoats, to the ultimate surrender of 
fox or hare. 

The author, though an ardent sportsman 
with rod and hound and gun, is no less a 
“nature lover,” and he has skilfully woven 
into his narrative the ever-varying scene, 
the grays and browns and greens and 
vivid orange of California. Nor is the 
description dragged in as such; the writer 
recounts his enjoyment of a perfect day, 
his esthetic pleasure as alert as his sport- 
ing sense, his history told as simply, more- 
over, as though in a friendly letter to 
another lover of the out-of-doors. “In 
these wilds of the Sierra Nevada,” he 
observes, pausing in his chase of a moun- 
tain trout, “at least half the charm is the 
environment. I walked or rode, led on 
and on by the constant change, then 
turned and followed the stream in its race 
to the sea, to again turn back. As I 
worked into the range, the cafion deep- 
ened, and large pools and deep gorges 
appeared. Once I crept up to one twenty 
feet across, and on its rim grew masses of 
brakes, olive green plumes that caught the 
slightest breeze. Opposite were groups 
of wild lilac, its delicate lavender flowers 
showering into the pool, while long, 
pointed, bay-leaves, like mimic ships, and 
acorns nearly two inches long, that had 
rolled down the cafion side, floated about, 
On one side, clumps of columbine made a 
large blaze of color; and on the other, a 
vivid green carpet of moss marked the 
passage of the stream from the pool 
above; the water coming down like a 
sheet of quicksilver.” Or again, at an 
exciting crisis in a coyote hunt: 
“The coyote by this time was in 
the Mission hills, so the riders and 
hounds followed up one of the cajions 
that cut through the range—the hills were 
like green velvet mounds—no fairer view 
could be imagined. Below, the valley of 
San Gabriel, a winter garden; vineyards, 
groves of the olive, lemon and orange, 
great squares of eucalyptus, groves of 
black, live-oak, with lofty palms here and 
there, and beyond as a background, the 


snow-capped Sierra Madre.” To the 
desk-bound Californian, Mr. Holder’s 
vivid description of the haunts and 
pursuits of mountain lion, or valley 
quail, or coy salmon, must come as a call 
to forsake his shackles, and find the sport 
which is waiting for him, or the real joy 
of living of which Browning sings, never 
so happily as through the lips of Saul: 


Oh, the wild joys of living! 
The leaping from rock up to rock— 


To the Eastern stay-at-home who thinks 
of California through a nebulous fog of 
climate superlatives and pioneering possi- 
bilities, the narrative of organized sports, 
out-door club and luxurious country life 
must come as a surprise. Nowhere, per- 
haps, not even in mellower lands, is life 
more attractive than in Pasadena, around 
which enchanted spot the chapters of Mr. 
Holder’s book circle. The beautiful 
homes and gardens of the rich Easterners 
who have brought their modes of life with 
them to the land of almost perfect climate, 
the flower harems, perfect roads, coursing 
clubs, country clubs, and, best of all, the 
rugged hills and virgin country just 
“beyond,” make the place one of the idea 
spots of earth; and surely its praises have 
never been sung more fervently than by 


Mr. Holder. E.R. A. 


Those who have already discovered the 
beautiful individuality of little wild folk in 
fur and feathers, 
will find new inter- THE STORY 
est, and others OF SCRAGGLES. 
enlightenment, in George Wharton James 
“The Story of 
Seraggles,”’ told by George Wharton 
James, a record of actual experience. 
Scraggles was a wee crippled song- 
sparrow, an invalid member of a race 
which has no time to waste on sympa- 
thetic care of the weak and ailing, picked 
up by Mr. James, brought home and 
nursed to health but never to the posses- 
sion of a sound body. The little maimed 
creature became the pet of the house, and 
his master’s inseparable companion when 
in and about it, and the intense affection 
manifested by the waif, as well as the 
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funny habits she acquired, endeared her 
beyond description to the whole family 
circle. Her life was cut short by acci- 
dent. How strong this bond of affection 
was that grew up may be judged by the 
concluding words: “I don’t know, and I 
eare less, what the psychologists say 
ibout birds having souls, and I am 
equally indifferent as to what the theo- 
logians say of there being a heaven for 
birds. This I do know, that in my own 
soul, far more real than the demonstrable 
propositions of life, is the certain assur- 


ance that my soul and Scraggles’ will 
meet when my body and soul are severed.” 


A breezy tale of the Southwest, charged 
with the clear atmosphere of the 
plains and a-stir 
with their tossing 
winds, is the latest 
story by Frances 
Charles, ‘Pardner 
of Blossom Range.” Holly Blossom is 
the orphaned grand-daughter of old Jed 
Blossom, owner of the great cattle range, 
a young queen of the wilderness who 
exercises her prerogatives with gentle 
affection for the most part, but with spirit 
on occasion. <A fine young foreman, in 
love with the pretty San Francisco gover- 
ness who came down to tutor Holly’s 
mind and manners and old “Molly” the 
crabbed man cook, who has been Jed’s 
companion in early days but who spends 
his life concocting appetizing dishes and 
fighting with all who taste them, besides 
cherishing especial rancor toward Holly, 
make up the personnel of the ranch house- 
hold. ‘“‘Pardner,’ who gives title to the 
story, is a horse: a splendid, great, cavalry 
animal, brought in from the range, broken 
and sold to the United States Army, to be 
ridden by a fair young Iowa trooper. 
“Pardner” and the boy forged a friend- 
ship such as few men and horses know, 
and when the _ boy-soldier, violating 
orders joined in a carousal one day and 
was left to make his way alone on foot 
across the wastes to the next stopping 
place by the harsh command of his super- 
ior officer, it was “Pardner” who led the 
way a few days later, to the shapeless 
heap of what had been a man, in the 


PARDNER OF 
BLOSSOM RANGE. 
Frances Charles 
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brush behind the rocks almost within 
sight of Blossom ranch house. 

Holly, who forthwith adopted the 


noble horse, had never forgiven the cruel 
officer, and treasured wrath against him 
as her one bitter sentiment toward man- 
kind. When young Captain Ferris is 
sent in pursuit of the Apaches who have 
raided a neighboring ranch and_ killed 
Holly’s one friend, he 


““ 


mother-woman” 
makes the day-and-a-half stretch from 
Stiletto to Blossom Ranch, which the boy- 
soldier had attempted and failed. During 
the weeks he is there he studies the con- 
figuration of the surrounding country, 
lays the plans for his campaign against 
the Apaches, and falls in love with Blos- 
som, who casts off her lover when she 
finds that he sent the young trooper to 
his death. Without a farewell Ferris 
rides forth on his perilous mission in pur- 
suit of the murderous tribesmen. The 
great scene of the story is where the girl 
tries vainly to persuade a cowboy left to 
guard her to take “Pardner” on to her 
lover, as a message of forgiveness and 
encouragement, and old Molly, her life- 
long enemy, volunteers for the comimis- 
sion. Of course it goes without saying 
that Molly put up a good fight against 
savages, and that “Pardner”’ fulfilled his 
destiny and bore Ferris on to victory and 
back to love and life. It is a pity that so 
good a story, set in such scenes, should 
not have its meed of illustration. 
ap ae 

It is an achievement worthy of note 
when a writer of romance happens upon 
an undiscovered 
corner of the world THE PLOW WOMAN. 
and embalms it in me saves 

: Eleanor Gate 

story; but genius 
alone can reveal 
the glory of the commonplace, and invest 
everyday scenes with a meaning which 
makes them memorable thenceforth. ‘To 
Eleanor Gates (Mrs. Richard Walton 
Tully), more than any other writer, must 
be awarded the honor of awakening an 
understanding of the poetry of the West- 
ern prairies, where so many have drudged 
their lives and wept their hearts away. 
uncomprehending. Instead of drear 
monotony, she compels us to see their 
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splendid breadth and distance; instead 
of a scorching treadmill in summer and a 
prison house for those who dwell upon 
them in winter, she reveals to us their 
chaste beauty. In their sordid tillers stand 
revealed the brave pioneers of a great 
civilization that is to be. Mrs. Tully’s 
latest book, “The Plow Woman,” is a 
classic of the western plains. The story 
is one of power, telling the experiences 
of an old Texan, an unreconstructed con- 
federate, who with his two motherless 
girls, Dallas and Marylyn, goes to the 
Dakota country to enter land and estab- 
lish a home on the frontier, which is 
still threatened by Indians, under the 
shadow of a fort whose protection he 
scorns because it is manned by Federal 
soldiers. The situation of the lonely 
cabin dwellers is further imperiled by 
the contesting claim of a border ruffian 
who makes his headquarters at the vile 
little settlement known as “Shantytown”’ 
which follows the movements of the 
troops. Dallas, the elder girl, possessed 
of high courage, gives title to the book 
by putting her. own lithe young arms to 
the plow which her father, in his crippled 
condition, is unable to guide. A _ store- 
keeper named Lounsbury constitutes him- 
self the defender of the helpless settlers, 
made more helpless by the father’s death, 
and Dallas, loving him, rejects him be- 
cause little Marylyn has confessed her 
worship of him. Indian Charlie, degraded 
and condemned to the ignominy of wear- 
ing squaw dress for cowardice, outcast of 
his tribe and under suspicion at the fort, 
is won by the girl’s kindness to him, and 
devotes himself to helping them by the 
performance of all manner of menial 
tasks. Meantime Marshall, the rival 
claimant, legally defeated, joins with 
renegade Indians to raid the ranch and 
carry off the girls. Squaw Charlie is 
offered his long-desired opportunity to 
regain his lost prestige by betraying 
them, and the most remarkable part of a 
remarkable tale, depicts the struggle 
between his pledge to stand faithful to 
the defenseless and his thirst to prove 
himself a warrior. In the end he gains 
his ambition, fighting single-handed in 
defense of the girls, in a narrow gulch, 
against the whole attacking party. Love 
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comes to its own, as it should in any 
satisfactory romance, for weak, sweet 
little Marylyn has discovered her first 
passion to be only a fancy and finds 
another lover. 


A figure in fiction is “Whispering 
Smith,” who gives title to the latest novel 
by Frank Spear- 
man. Simple, gen- 
erous, and unself- 
ish, the hero is 
discovered to be 
possessed of nerves like steel, of a 
debonair bravery, and of iron determina- 
tion. The action of the book forges 
ahead with a freedom, a disregard of 
conventionality, a naturalness, which 
grip the imagination with compelling 
force. There is a fine description of a 
girl’s ride from a ranch to the settlement 
at Medicine Bend, and there is a story of 
a fight at Williams’s Cache, written by a 
master hand. It is a good deal of a rail- 
road story, as a matter of course, a 
department of romance which the author 
has made his own. Some old friends re- 
appear in it, notably Mr. Bucks, who has 
now risen to the rank of a railroad presi- 
dent, but is the same kindly, purposeful, 
forceful man. Altogether “Whispering 
Smith” is a novel which deserves and will 
have wide reading. Such a clean, vivid, 
exciting tale, and one so distinctively 
American, appeals to a large circle of 
readers. Although more a man’s than a 
woman’s story, it is a poor quality of 
femininity which can not appreciate its 
virile strength. Readers of SuNsET are 
not unfamiliar with “Whispering Smith” 
and his friends, since several of these 
chapters were printed here prior to publi- 
cation in book form. 


WHISPERING SMITH. 
frank H. Spearman 


Tire in tue Open (Charles Frederick Holder). 
G. P. Putnam Sons. 

Tre Story oF ScraccLes (George Wharton James). 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

ParpNer or Brossom Rance (Frances Charles). 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

THe Prow Woman (Eleanor Gates). McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. , 

Wutspertnc Smitu (Frank H. Spearman). Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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SUNSET’S RODEO—BEING A ROUND-UP OF MAVER- 
ICK STORIES AND OF STRAYS WORTH CORRAL- 
ING, WISE OR OTHERWISE, GAY OR GRAVE, BUT 
ALL OF THE FAR WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND. 
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LA CRINOLINA 


HE striking cover design, by Maynard 
Dixon, of the current issue of Sunsev, was 
prompted by a cowboy trick originated by 

Mexican vaqueros, of spinning the riata, either 
the air or on the ground, until the loop 
yvms a flexible but firm circle which may be 
yinced as one would a child’s wooden hoop. 
ihe Mexican name for the feat, La Crinolina, 
izgests its similarity in the Latin mind to 
ie distending wires of the crinoline skirt and 
perhaps approximates the date of the original 
performance. 
Many American cowboys have successfully 
earned the trick and not long ago the possi- 
lities of La Crinolina were woven together 
nto a popular vaudeville act by an ambitious 
puncher who, however, did not attempt the 
trick from horseback as is usually done. 


THE SONG OF THE RAILS 
the IVestbound Overland Limited 


Soaring the mountains, skimming the vales 
On with the speed that ne’er falters nor fails, 
Gladly we hark to the song of the rails, 

Going home, going home. 


Swiftly to eastward the signal posts hie 
istward the clouds float, below the blue sky 
Westward, oh! westward, the eager wheels fly 

Going home, going home. 


Past are the wheat fields and meadows of 
corn, 

\nd the golden-brown stubble that lately was 
shorn 


hy my car window the prairie is borne. 
Going home, going home. 


i}appy our hearts as we hurry along 
Borne by the wingéd wheels, speedy 
strong, 
While the rails ever ring with their joy-giving 
song, 
Going home, going home. 
MiLprep MarGueriteE WHITNEY. 


and 


THE BIG SOUTHWEST 


NDOUBTEDLY the real reason for the 

overwhelming defeat of the single state- 

hood measure in Arizona, and New 
Mexico’s tuke-warm support of the proposi- 
tion at, the election of November 6, can be 
found in the abiding faith of both territories 
in their ability to come into the Union as 
separate states within the next five years. 

No person who has studied the advance of 
the great southwest in the last decade, writes 
Arthur Chapman, in Ridgiway’s, can say that 
the hopes of the double statehood advocates 
are based on anything but reason. To-day 
no part of the country is developing so fast 
as the southwest. Homeseekers are pouring 
into the most favored portions of New Mexico 
and Arizona in a_ steady stream. Home- 
seckers’ excursions are run twice a week from 
points in the Middle West, and are patronized 
by thousands. Public lands are being taken 
up in homesteads by men who have posted 
themselves as to the various ways of making 
not only a living, but an independent fortune, 
in the country that was once looked upon as 
a desert that never could be reclaimed. Some 
seltie in the fertile valley of the Pecos, in the 
remarkable artesian belt near Roswell, N. M. 
Others cast their lot, unafraid, on the semi- 
arid benches, knowing that scientific dry 
farming will assure them more than a mere 
living. 

Even the once-shunned country near the 
Texas line, where the pioneers left their bones 
strewed along the staked plains, is thickly 
settled. An instance is Roosevelt county, 
New Mexico, on the arid plains in the eastern 
part of the territory, where as late as 1900 
the whole region embraced within the limits 
of this great county was totally unappro- 
priated. To-day more than two thousand 
quarter sections are occupied by settlers, who 
are in the most part engaged in farming 
without irrigation. In the last year or two 
it has been found possible to irrigate, as water 
has been discovered at no great depth. 
Indeed, the sinking of small wells is going on 
successfully all over the southwest, and water 
is almost invariably found where, a few years 
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ago, no one would have had the hardihood to 
look for it. The result, when denatured 
alcohol makes cheap pumping a _ possibility, 
is something beyond conjecture. 

In five years New Mexico has increased in 
population from two hundred thousand to 
over three hundred thousand, or more than 
fifty per cent. By the census of 1900 Arizona 
was credited with a population of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-one. In six years it has jumped 
to two hundred thousand, and its resources 
have just begun to be exploited. There is 
one project alone in Arizona, which, when 
completed, will reclaim two hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, capable of growing any of 
the agricultural or horticultural products 
of the temperate or semi-tropic zones. This is 
the great Tonto or Salt River dam, on which 
the government has now expended over $3,000- 
000 and will spend $1,000,000 more before the 
project is completed. This is the greatest 
water storage enterprise in the world, eclips- 
ing the famous Assouan dam in Egypt. The 
great lake that will stretch behind the Tonto 
dam will have a capacity for one million three 
hundred thousand acre feet of water—or 
enough to spread that many acres a foot 
deep. The dam, which is being built of hard 
sandstone, laid in concrete, will be two hun- 
dred and eighty-five feet above bedrock, and 
two hundred feet long at the bottom of the 
canon. Unlimited horsepower will be devel- 
oped by this great dam, for manufacturing 
purposes. This project alone will bring 
Arizona many leagues toward the single state- 
hood she desires. New Mexico, also, has 
several government schemes under way. 

In no place are there such opportunities for 
the development of crops and industries that 
a few years ago would not have been deemed 
possible in the United States. Dates, olives, 
pomelos, or grape fruit, and oranges are suc- 
cessfully raised in Arizona, and the govern- 
ment is working out experiments that will 
give the southwestern husbandman rare crops 
that will yield enormous profits. Ostrich 
breeding is coming to be one of the greatest 
institutions in Arizona, and the largest ostrich 
farm outside of South Africa is located near 
Phoenix, where over one thousand birds are 
herded in fields like cattle. Ostriches yield 
$30 a year in plumes and thrive in their south- 
western environment. In New Mexico, which 
is pushing Montana for place as the banner 
sheep producing commonwealth, fancy brands 
of sheep and Angora goats are being raised, 
and are enriching the experimenters. In fact, 
it would appear that there is nothing that will 
not thrive under the magic of the soil and 
climate of the Southwest. 

The southwest is a land of intense Ameri- 
canism. It is said here is a greater proportion 
of college graduates among the people of 
Arizona than in any other population in the 
world. New Mexico has a large Mexican 
population, but the Mexicans make loyal, law- 
abiding citizens, and they are doing great 
work in the uplifting of the territory. 
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SUNSET’S 


BEAUTY AT SUNSET 


NE of the very satisfying features of the 
rapid growth of the Sacramento Valley 
in California is the evident effort to de- 

velop along lines of beauty. Formerly, it was 
considered sufficient to plat a body of land on 
paper, set a few stakes indicating roads and 
corners and then offer the tract to the public. 
{hat any number of homeseekers was at- 
tracted at all, is simply evidence of the inher- 
ent merit of the land, not of any modern 
inethods on the part of the owners. 

But now all of this is changed. New 
methods are in vogue. When a land owner 
prepares his property for the market, he 
employs a landscape gardener to plan scenic 
effects before the surveyor comes on _ the 
vround. He builds good roads, lays out 
parks, plants trees, shrubs, and flowers and 
otherwise studies to please the eye before he 
invites the attention of the homeseeker. 

This method is being carried out very ef- 
fectively at Sunset, where the Southern 
Pacific will build a modern station. The 
plans call for an attractive rustic building, 
with shingled exterior and a wide arcade, all 
surrounded by grass plots, trees and flowers. 
\cross the way from the station is Sunset 
Park which will blossom in spring and grow 
green all the year. A boulevard called the 
Paseo, is to extend from the Feather River 
to the western line of Sunset Colony, passing 
the railway station on the north. This boule- 
vard, one hundred feet wide, is to have a 
parkway in the center throughout its entire 
length, with driveways on each side. Sunset 
Boulevard, coming from the south, will inter- 
sect the Paseo at Sunset. North of the Paseo 
and east of the railway, Sunset Lake will be 
an attractive feature. This lake is to be 
stocked with black bass, which are plentiful 
in all the streams of Sutter County. The 
lake will have a constant supply of fresh 
water from the Sutter County Canal. 

Other attractive features have been 
planned and doubtless will be carried into 
effect, among them Sunset Villa, a_ rustic 
hotel, modern in every particular, which is to 
have an entire block to itself, with a fine 
growth of noble old oaks forming a natural 
park. The agricultural land of Sutter County 
is highly productive and is irrigated from the 
Feather River. LG. 8. 


CALIFORNIA IN LONDON 


AUNTERING down Oxford street, 

London, recently, the writer was pleased to 

see in a confectioner’s window some fine 
examples of Californian fruit-preserving in 
glass. Flanking this, were specimens of the 
Italian and French handiwork, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to state that the California 
article looked by far the most tempting. This 
is a startin the right direction! Tinned stuffs 
are in great disfavor on Albion’s Isle,— 
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especially since the publication of The Jungle 
to the “little Englander” tin and death are 
interchangeable — terms. The Continental 
packer has known this for years, and puts 
his stuff—whether it be fruit or vegetables— 
into glass vessels. The advantages are two- 
fold. (1) The English prejudice is over- 
thrown, and, (2) the consumer comes into 
his own with full ocular evidence as to what 
he is getting. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in size, 
quality, and the workmanship of the Cali- 
fornia packer, he excels his competitiors in 
this market, it is true that his methods as to 
putting the article now before the public have 
sadly handicapped him. He must do either 
of two things: he must educate the British 
public to the realization that there is safety 
and nutriment in his tinned product, or he 
must pack everything shipped here in glass. 
Above all things, when the initial consignment 
is disposed of, let him be sure to keep up the 
quality in repeat orders. Recriminations 
without end will greet him in his English 
mail unless this phase of the business be care- 
fully watched. 

The history of the introduction of American 
food products into the United Kingdom is a 
story of seemingly hopeless endeavor crowned 
after persistent effort only,—even at a time 
when failure seemed most eminent. The 
pioneers all tell the same story. In the first 
place, it is popularly understood that foreign- 
ers (and especially Americans) after satisfy- 
ing the home demands, ship “any old thing” 
to these islands. This, it is sad to relate, the 
public have some reason to believe, and Cali- 
fornia must take its due share of the blame! 
Then, the English palate disdains American 
education! The common or garden English- 
man is satisfied with his bacon and eggs, tea, 
toast and butter when he rises; a piece of 
fish or an entree, and some more tea at 
luncheon; a round of toast or cake, and tea 
again at four o'clock; and a plate of soup, a 
liberal slice of ribs of beef, two vegetables, 
and a piece of pudding for the only substan- 
tial meal of the day at seven. 

In the van of American food product 
pioneers came the “cereal” people. It was 
up-hill work for some time before they could 
even give their stuff away. Now, business 
is coming in with every mail. Quite recently 
John Bull’s medical man found that he was 
eating too much fleshy, and not enough vege- 
table matter, and the fruit lunch cult sprang 
into existence; but, fresh fruits are very 
expensive, and the great body of consumers 
must have recourse to the preserved article. 
The London market is the mecca of every 
producer, and it should be understood that 
great effort, and considerable money must be 
spent here in exhibiting, and in demonstra- 
tions to the consumer, advertising, and every 
scheme which can be thought of. Energy, 
tact, and determination must be brought to 
the undertaking, and success surely awaits, at 
some turning of the lane, him who will per- 
sistently approach it. 
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The English jobber and retailer do not, 
as in the United States, assist in creating 
the demand. ‘The consumer here asks for 
what he wants, and brooks no interference. 
It is therefore up to the Food Pioneer to 
“buck up” the insular grudge to the sticking 
point. When it has been demonstrated that 
tinned fruits are innocuous; that they are 
cheap; and that the quality is maintained, 
business worth having will result. When the 
Englishman is once convinced of the merit 


of an article, he becomes its life-long friend. 
His business is better worth having than that 
of any other countryman! 

Just around the corner, sturdy rows of 
Bouldin Island asparagus, and San José ’cots 
in tins, deck the grocer’s windows. The flies 
of yester year have paid conspicuous tribute 
to their long tenancy! Who pays the depre- 
ciation? Why, the Bouldin Island and San 
José man, of course! W’y shouldn't ’e!! 

Matco_m FRaAsER. 


SOMEBODY 


Somebody definite, tangible, 
Somebody sure and true, 

Somebody always just on time, 
Somebody, dear, like you. 


Somebody coming at twilight time, 
Somebody always new, 

Somebody’s face pressed close to mine, 
Somebody, dear, like you. 


Somebody quietly sitting near 
When falls the evening dew, 

Or in the light of the evening fire; 
Somebody, dear, like you. 


Somebody leaning o’er baby’s bed— 
Father-love, pure and true— 
Somebody breathing a silent prayer, 
Somebody, dear, like you. 
Heten Vat WALLACE. 


ONLY SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 


Drawing by Culver 














“Is Jed Hascomb’s Californy letter into the paper this week: 
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“Yep, seein’ the sights in San Francisco. Give a feller two dollars fer a ticket to see a musee 
showin’ that there famous Golden Gate—twisted hinges and all—but the ticket-taker said as 
how it was up to the mint being repaired and would be fixed up as good as new in a couple 


of days.” 


“Well, I swan! Like t’ get a squint at that m’self.” 


























SUNSET’S 


THE LONE JUNIPER 


6¢IDLACK” McQUARRY had cast the 
B glance of a blood-shot eye upon the 
lone juniper that day he had come in 
from the gray Nevada desert. Something like 
admiration had stirred his heart even then, 
racked as he was by sleeplessness and thirst, 
for the rugged, gnarled tree, clinging so 
bravely to the stern granite, seemed emblem- 
atic of many things which McQuarry had 
(unfortunately) seen and heard and felt. The 
man had gone up the left-hand side of the 
canon that day, and the juniper grew on 
the right-hand side; so it was that he had not 
come nearer than thirty yards to it, which was 
not near enough for him to distinguish the tiny 
crevices into which the tree had forced its 
tough roots and thus secured its foothold. To 
McQuarry it appeared that the juniper was 
growing out of the solid face of the cafion’s 
wall; and he wondered, in a dull sort of way, 
at the fate which had given it to live its stunted 
life out there, rather than to flourish in some 
more fertile spot. 
The vision of water had brought McQuarry 
and his pack-horse from the dry, parched 


desert to this nameless blue mountain and 
this nameless granite-walled cafion. There 
was little sign of water at the canon’s 


mouth, but MecQuarry had lived long with 
the eccentric desert country and knew 
much of its manner of concealing gifts and 
telling dumb lies thereof. As he passed the 
lone juniper he marked wash in the bottom of 
the canon, with here and there a tuft of weeds 
which bespoke a sometime moisture; and as 
he entered farther into the canon the signs 
rapidly increased until at last he caught a 
sun-glint from a stagnant pool of water. The 
pack-horse had evinced a desire to tarry with 
this first find, but McQuarry laid a heavy 
hand upon its shaggy rump to the end that 
it hurried on; and presently a turn in the 
cafion gave proof of his judgment, for flow- 
ing water called him with a surprised gurgle 
as it rippled over a mossy rock half hidden 
by small willows. 

Refreshed and rested, McQuarry had fol- 
lowed up the cajion a little later and found 
indications of quartz at the head of it—narrow 
white streaks which cut the face of the cliffs 
and suggested the possibility of something 
better within the cliffs themselves. So Mc- 
Quarry drove his pack-horse to the head of 
the cafion before nightfall, and in the morn- 
ing became busy with his prospect hammer. 

For several days McQuarry clambered over 
the cliffs of the cafion, breaking many pieces 
of rock and now and then crushing bits of the 
most promising ones in the little iron mortar 
whose shiny, indented bottom testified to many 
a previous prospect. The pack-horse found 
life easy during these days, for there was 
plenty of water, oozing and trickling from the 
bases of the cliffs until it formed a small 
stream, and the bunch grass grew quite thick. 
But the horse had no need of fire wherewith to 
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prepare its food, and it took no heed, there- 
fore, of the fact that its master found life 
rather hard because of the difficulty in baking 
cakes by a fire built almost wholly of little 
twigs. Wood was scarce in the canon. The 
lone juniper was the only bit of timber in the 
vicinity, for the willows were mere switches, 
and beside these willows there was nothing 
with which to feed a fire save dead blacks 
berry brambles. The ridges of the mountains 
on either side were perfectly bald, though 
McQuarry saw, from the top of one of them 
one day, that there was timber in the next 
canon. But the next canon was the next canon, 
and not this one. 

McQuarry had a particularly hard time 
keeping up his fire one evening, and in des- 
peration at last shouldered his ax and went 
down the canon. But when he had come to 
the lone juniper his resolve faded, and after 
looking at the tree a long, solemn while he 
turned slowly back and unce more gathered 
blackberry brambles. 

McQuarry had fought long against the ad- 
versities which men call fate, and somehow 
this rough, gnarled juniper, clinging so 
stanchly to the rocky cliff side awakened a 
strange feeling of compassion within him. 
Another man, perhaps, had he thought of the 
matter at all, would probably have conceived 
the satisfactory idea that this particular 
juniper had been predestined by a_ great 
anterior power for the special purpose of 
feeding a prospector’s cooking fire—his own, 
of course—for in such manner do men justify 
their destruction of the things which Nature 
has reared at an infinite amount of care and 
trouble. But this lordly reflection did not 
come to MeQuarry. “Black” was not strong 
on analysis, but he felt that he and the 
juniper were much alike, and therefor there 
was a bond of sympathy between them. And 
indeed, he was not far wrong, for they 
differed only in two particulars; first, one 
belonged to the animal and the other to the 
vegetable kingdom; second, one moved from 
barren spot to barren spot while the other 
remained always in one barren spot. They 
were akin—McQuarry dimly felt it in his 
heart and his arm refused to lift itself against 
the juniper. So he continued to gather willow 
twigs and blackberry brambles until he had 
assured himself that the white stringers of 
quartz did not hold gold in sufficient quantities 
to make them worth the working, and that it 
was high time for him and his pack-horse to 
go down the canyon and seek a new sign from 
the desert. 

As he came down the canon that morning 
his nostrils began to tingle with wood smoke, 
and presently he came to an unsaddled burro 
feeding on the sage bushes and sparse grass 
by the trail. Then he saw the over-spread of 
a gray canvas amid the small willows, with a 
fire in front, and he knew that another pros- 
pector had wandered to the nameless blue 
mountain in search of water or gold. As 
McQuarry paused, looking for the man him- 
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self, he heard the sharp ring of an axe-stroke 
from around the bend in the cafion, and, 
with a sudden fear of realization in his heart, 
he cursed his animal from its friendliness with 
its kind and hurried on. The stranger’s axe 
had bitten but twice at the base of the lone 
juniper when McQuarry’s voice rang vibrantly 
across the narrow gorge and stopped it on 
its upswing. The surprise of the sudden hail, 
coming from the rocky cafion where he had 
thought himself alone, fixed the stranger in 
inaction for a moment, and in that moment 
McQuvarry’s voice roared to him again: 

“eave that juniper alone!” 

The stranger was not a particularly quar- 
relsome man, but long shifting for himself 
among rough conditions had served to wear 
away the softness of his nature. From his 
rather difficult footing on the steep side of 
the canon he looked down upon McQuarry 
and hotly sped back his defiance of an un- 
known’s authority: 

“What you got t say about it? D’ yo’ own 
all th’ junipers in Nevada?” 

MeQuarry’s pack-horse had stopped a few 
yards away and was contentedly browsing, 
and McQuarry himself had raised one booted 
foot to the top of a boulder, and let his 
arm fall across his knee. But at the stranger’s 
belligerent answer the foot came down 
quickly, and MeQuarry stood straight with a 
hand at his hip as he called back: 

“No; but I ain't going to see that juniper 
chopped. You come down from there and 
leave it alone. Hear me?” 

An expression of mingled scorn and wrath 
shot across the stranger's weather-beaten face. 
Then the axe glinted in the sunshine as once 
more it bit deep into the tree trunk. 

A sharp report followed close on the heels 
of the axe-stroke, and a splinter flew from 
the handle of the axe. The stranger grasped 
at the juniper to save himself from falling, 
and then pulled himself quickly behind its 
two-foot trunk. The axe slipped down the 
cliff with a metallic clang, and a blue spot 
on the face of the gray rock showed where 
McQuarry’s ball had flattened. The smoke 
curled up in front of McQuarry, and _ his 
breath blew the last of it away. 

“Are you coming?” 

But it was no timid tyro of the frontier 
who bent sidewise behind the lone juniper, 
and a whisp of hair dropped from above 
“Black’s” right ear, leaving a scorched fur- 
row. MecQuarry dropped behind the boulder 
at once, and the duel was on. 

Bark flew from the sides of the lone 
juniper, together with bits of a blue flannel 
shirt not devoid of a speck or two of crimson; 
and on top of MecQuarry’s boulder there 
began to appear a little blue wave of soft 
lead. Each shot from the boulder cut new 
holes in the flannel shirt, and each shot from 
the juniper extended the leaden wave, or 
thickened it where it was already defined. 
And once MeQuarry drew his long legs closer 
up, for a ball went over the boulder and he 
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felt it tear away the heel of one boot. The 
advantage of the affair was not entirely 
with McQuarry, and as he drew on_ the 
resources of his cartridge belt for the third 
time he reflected that it were well to be 
careful. Had the other man stood out in 
the open to fire at him McQuarry would have 
disdained the shelter of the boulder; but as 
the stranger had chosen Indian _ tactics, 
“Black” considered it his duty to follow the 
lead. Not a thought of the utter uselessness 
of all this shooting came once into his head, 
for long living alone on the desert had 
strangely twisted his views of things. To 
“Black” McQuarry, lying ‘prone behind the 
boulder awaiting a chance to place the final 
ball, the casus belli seemed perfectly natural, 
and he gripped the butt of his six shooter 
with unquestioning faith in the justification. 
Perhaps the man behind the juniper had 
lived long with the little things, also, for 
he appeared to have fallen in with the 
sanguinary spirit of the occasion quite as 
naturally as had MeQuarry. As “Black” 
presently thrust the barrel of his gun 
stealthily over the top of the boulder a 
bullet spit rock dust in his eyes, and he drew 
back with even greater respect for his adver- 
sary’s alertness. Then McQuarry decided 
upon a ruse. He took off his sombrero, and 
with his left hand shoved its brim above the 
edge of the boulder the while he leaned far 
down to the right to shoot from the side. 
It was an ancient trick of many times proven 
efficiency, and once again did it operate with 
success. For even as the two bullets from 
he stranger’s gun perforated the sombrero 
in quick succession, MceQuarry’s gun barked 
triumphantly, and its swift bullet patted soft 
into vital flesh. There was agony behind the 
lone juniper, the stranger’s gun dropped with 
the same metallic clang with which the ax 
had fallen, and then the body of the stranger 
half pitched and half rolled from the shelter 
of the tree trunk and with a rasping of loose 
stones, went down to the canon’s bottom. 
MecQuarry’s __pack-horse had browsed 
quietly down the cafion, undisturbed by the 
sounds of the conflict. It had heard many 
bullets sing in its time, and it had grown as 
much accustomed to them as had its master. 
But presently, turning its head to nip a 
bunch of grass which it had missed in passing, 
the pack-horse saw McQuarry rise stiffly to 
his feet and then bend over to look at his 
boot heel. A moment later, and the pack- 
horse took a last quick nip at the bunch 
grass, and then, with flattened ears, trotted 
heavily towards the widening mouth of the 
canon, impelled by a rough slap from Mc- 
Quarry’s broad hand. An hour after that and 
the gray solitude of the desert had irrevoc- 
ably swallowed both man and horse, and only 
God knows if McQuarry felt sorry for the 
thing he had done during the hot silence of 
the days that followed and the stillness of 
the nights when the desert stars came to hang 
big and close. Etwyn Horrman, 
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30,000 visitors regis- 
tered last year to see 
the Pure Food Kitchens, 
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What more delicious and zest-giving 
puree can you think of than smooth, rich 
cream of tomatoes—such as Heinz prepares | 


Heinz Tomato Soup is made from fresh, 
red-ripe tomatoes, grown on our own farms, 
from seed of our own cultivation. After 
removing skins, cores and seeds, rich, pure, 
sweet cream, fresh from the dairies, is added; 
then comes the seasoning with spices of our 
own grinding, so that in 
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Tomato Soup 


care has provided all that exacting taste 
can desire. ( 


After cooking in brightly burnished 
kettles, the perfect product, steaming hot, is 
conducted through silver-lined tubes to 
sterilized tins of special Heinz make, in ] 
which the exquisite original flavor is pre- 
served to your table. 


Consider, moreover, the cleanliness of 
surroundings, the purity of materials, the 
painstaking care given to the smallest details 
—then you will understand why Heinz ‘ 
Tomato Soup is the finest it is possible to 
produce. 

Sold everywhere in tins of convenient size. 

Other Heinz good things you ought to know 


are: Baked Beans, Sweet Pickles, Preserved 
Fruits, India Relish, Pure Olive Oil, etc. 


Let us send you a copy of *‘ The Spice of Life.’’ 
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Watch Test 


VERY Rockford Watch is 
tested to run without a hair 
spring. Because that proves per- 
fect parts accurately put together. 
And when a watch that has passed 
this Rockford Test is properly “ad- 
justed,” it will vemazn an accurate 
timekeeper. 

The proper purpose of “adjusting” is 
to overcome ouside natural conditions 
that cause inaccuracies—such as the 
constantly changing position and the ex- 
pansion and contraction caused by heat 
and cold, But quite zmproperly the hair 
spring and “balance” 
(where the adjusting is 
done) are frequently 
called upon to overcome 
defects in the watch it- 
self—defects which the 
the Rockford 










































for a Lifeti 

Such defects soon destroy the “ad- 
justment” and the watch 1s inaccu- 
rate—requires constant readjusting 
until the defect is permanently 
removed, 

See, now, why Rockford Watches 
keep “Time for a Lifetime.” 

om * x 

But ask your watch dealer. 

He knows the long-time satisfaction you will get from 
a Rockford Watch, and will be glad to sell you one. 

If you are not willingly supplied, write us and we will 
see that you get what you want, 


Rockford Watch Co. , Rockford, Il. 
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“It Talks!” 


A Great Physician says: ‘‘You don’t have 
to tak ORANGEINE. Your Perfect 
Pormula talks to everybody who has any 
medical skill or medical sense.’’ 
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our goods in 1905," 
but during 1906 they my. 
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their kind in the world) were run 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


1907—the sixtieth year since the 
business was established—will un- 
| doubtedly mark a greater record in 
sales, prestige and influence in the 


trade. Sold by leading dealers 
\. everywhere. 
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Send for our Catalogue “*A-44” 
to assist in making selections. 
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is the most delightful dessert imaginable, and can 
be made up into hundreds of different combina- 
tions by following the simple directions given in 
our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 


sent free on request 

By using JELL-O it is possible to serve a differ- 
ent dessert every day in the year. 

Prepared instantly—simply add boiling water 
and set to cool. 

A 10c. package makes enough dessert for a 
large family. 

There is no other dessert just like JELL-O. 

Beware of dangerous imitations; they may 
undermine your health. JELL-O is 


Approved by 
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For cuts, wounds and bruises, 
POND’S EXTRACT has 
proved its value in thousands 
of cases. 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—1!33 pages—700 engravings—6 superb colored 
plates—6 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), 
we will mail the catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Sard Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria 
Asters, mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and Henderson’s Half Long Blood 
Beet; in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


R HENDERSON 6& CO cra 
}} | Consumption Relieved 


We want Agents to sell Our Made-To-Order SUITS and PANTS. A little book on this subject has recently been issued by the LOS 
Suits from $10.00 up. Pants, $3.00 up. We will give liberal com- ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION at Los Angeles, Califor- 


ion to the right men. If you are interested, write at once for sample nia. This book tells some very interesting and startling things and furnishes 
cule: packcaiae maa bane. strong evidence in favor of the use of pure Olive Oil in the treatment of all 


Warrington Woolen & Worsted Mills, Dept. 32, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS wasting diseases. Book No. 8 may be had upon request. 


Allen BIG MAIL FREE 


R NAME and address 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS, 
Dept. 21 78 Hudson St., New York, 
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sot y Ca send you mall. 
AIL Save satisfied 200000 customers. Ss H A DE RO LLE RS 
AN Send 20c. at once to be in 1907 Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 





BIG a and get a BIG MAIL 
FRE ALLEN, The Mail Man, Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


aneetiitinbdtie Y. Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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1907 TYPE “B” 


4 Cylinder 25-30 H. P. S Passenger 
PRICE, - $2500 


VY, * Li) lddddddddd)/ ble YY, LLL, Kk Willi Vili LLL hhh 
» Ye“ Vonb by 7 I Vea V 
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On Ly DIVE DS 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Vertical, four-cylinder, water cooled, with electrical timer. 
CRANK CASE Aluminum with lower half movable for easy access. 
LUBRICATION Hill Precision Oiler with sight feed on dash. No valves of any kind. 
CARBURETOR Schebler Carburetor high enough above the wheels base to insure protection. 
DRIVE With clutch on the rear end and with shock eliminator connecting to transmission gear. 


CLUTCH A series of discs brought together and held in contact by a powerful spring operated 
by foot pedal. 


TRANSMISSION Sliding gear, three speeds forward and _ ick arranged to be locked until clutch is thrown 


out. Couple d direct on h igh spee 
CONTROL Sliding gear lever, throttle and spark control all our steering column. 


BRAKES Band Brakes. Two emergency on rear hub. One transmission brake on driving shaft. 


FRAME Steel with both sides parallel. No offset. Sub frame same construction. 


BODY Side entrance for rear seat and divided front seat: 





Deere-Clark Motor Car Co. 


112 BLACK HAWK AVE., MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Sunset = - - - $1.50 ) Our Club Price 
McCall’s (with Pattern) i $2.70 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) - 1.00 i 


For All Three 
(Checks Accepted) 





Our 
The periodicals in ANY club offer will be sent to one or different addres Reg. Club 
Join with your friends and divide the cost. The subscriptions may be new ‘or RENEW ALS Price Price 





Ys NSET, McCatt’s, Success AND HOUSEKEEPER.......2+s+eseeeeeeeees $3.60 | $2.70 
SUNSE . Lapres’ Wortp, McCatt’s anp CosMoPOLITAN 2.70 
SUNS , WoxLp To-Day AND CosM )POLITAN 
SUNSE AMERICAN 

“T, Outinc AnD RECRE “TR Se ae oI SEE GRESSION 

Si oi ae wk RRS SORE SD OHM REE SEEN RERMERE DD CHG Oh O HSER OX 
SCRIBNER'S AND SUBURBAN LIFE... ......ccccccccccccccccscccccsccccsees 
Wowman’s Home ComMPANION AND PEARSON’S.....ccccscccccccccccccccccess 
Goop HousEKEEPING AND COSMOPOLITAN. .....cccccscccccccccvccccccsees 
Wor.p’s WorkK, DELINEATOR AND MCCLURE’S.......cccccccccscccccceces 
REPLETON 6 AWD PRAROON Os aio oc :0:0:0'5 450540005 30 
McCatu’s, Success anpD Woman’s Home COMPANION 
AINSLEE, Wortp To-Day AND OUTING.........- . 
LipPINCOTT’s AND READER MAGAZINE.......+0+- 
TT, AMERICAN Boy AND SUCCESS... ....cccccccccccccccsccccesccccecesescose 
T, anpD CENTURY MAGAZINE 


WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS 
CLASS A Four Special Offers 


AMERICAN weeds ° ° lyr oo S t 
Americar - 00 Fe 
AMERICAN MAG IAZINE . 4 00 unse Ladies’ Home Journal, § $3. 00 
Ca ra Craft - ly oo 
Cc shildr at s Magazine - 1 a oo with any one of Saturday Evening Po Post, 
COSMOPOLITAN - - 1 yr. 1.00 a 


GARDEK MAGAZINE + Lyr. 1.00 these FOR THE | FIFTY Wo 

(00D HOUSEKEEPING © 1 yr. 1.00 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Fo",7!2 OF Is 

eth s Bazar - lyr FREE All extra numbe rs of the C sate inion in indie the 

Health (Entertainments) lyr Thanksgiving Christinas and New Year's Ik “~ le 
s Numbers. The C mpanic m’s Four Leaf, Hanging Cale 


HINTS ( ate ars gh nts) 1 yr. 


Little Fe 3 \ ted in 12 colors, if sent to 

METROPOLITAN. MAGAZINE 1 yr 50) tM. HANSON. LEXINGTON, xy All for $1. 25 
National Magazine - yr / 

- T - - +} 

SUBURBAN ‘LIFE = =e an Sunset SUNSET eo = Our Price 


eg ie Review of Reviews - 


TECHNICAL WORLD = Lyr with any two of Woman’s Home a n j $4. 00 





ANAAWWANWHAWHN! 
SARSSRSASSSSAR 

















TIMES MAG AZINE ~~ 1 yr. 1.5 these 
Travel Magazine - - Ilyr Success - - bad 


Waverley Magazine - - lyr ae 
WOMAN'S HOME-COM- © $2.65 EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE | 
WORLD TO-DAY = + Lyr. Li $1.50 Per Year And Worth It 


CLASS I 
Farm 2 yultry - . lyr u \ 








Any American Publisher 

ANY THREE OF THESE References : } Phen Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
Housekeeper ‘ lyr The Commercial I Agencies 

Ladies’ W: = : $1.40 ——- - —— 


a j day two with any one ONE MAGAZINE FREE (iim isstions'to'any nf the abon 





MODERN PRISCILL A tn Ulass (except the Ladies’ Home Journal offer) may have free and 
World's Events - $1.70 sent to any address desired any magazine mentioned in Class A 





——_—_— — Address All Orders to ———_———————- 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
Hew vonk orice 74. Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 


99 FOURTH AVE. limens 12TH ST.) 


LSA AK LGR SIA AIG TENE DE EAI EOI RAY BE ISEI AE 








DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, Containing all Club Offers. 
It’s Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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Here Is An Example of Slobe-Weruicke Service. 


The B. & O. Railroad Company, before deciding upon the purchase of the filing devices 
required for their new fourteen story building recently erected in Baltimore, sent repre- 
sentatives from their mechanical and construction departments to different cities to make 
a personal inspection of the factory facilities of various concerns manufacturing office 
equipment, 

After their report was received, samples of different lines were subjected to further 
examination at the head office. 

The result of these two inspections came in the form of an order, calling for over $75,000 
worth of Globe“Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Filing Cabinets and Book-Cases. 

Whether you wish to furnish a single office, a suite of rooms or a sky scraper, our 
products, our factory facilities and our numerous distributing agencies over the United 
States afford you the best possible service. Uniform prices everywhere. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 


BRANCH STORES: Write for Catalogue No.S 806. 
NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 


CHICAGO. 224-228 Wabash. lye Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 
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The WATER LINK in the Trans-Continental Journey. 


New Magnificent twin screw turbine steamers. Largest. American 
coastwise vessels now in operation by the 





Southern Pacific--Atlantic Steamship Line 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Through rat.es to and from Louisiana, Texas, New and old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon and Washington in connection with 
rail lines, include meals and bert-hs on steamers. 


For full information about this delightful winter route to Storyland over Summer Seas, Address: 


CHAS. S. FEE, Manager, S. P. Co. 
L. H. NUTTING, Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co’s. A. S. Lines, 349 Broadway, New York. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together and binds 
them as you would a broken limb. It abso- 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and cool and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded 
and I have put my price so low that any- 
body, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember 
I make it to your order—send it to you 
you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy you 
you send it back to me and I will refund 
your money. The banks or any responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do business—always absolutely on the square and I have 
selling this way to thousands of people for the past five years. Re- 
I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a 
straight business deal ata reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 2814 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 











have stood the test for over 50 years, and 
are stillin the lead. Their absolute certainty 
of growth, their uncommonly large yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 
make them the most reliable and the most 
popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Micu. 
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REAL ESTATE 
LER LS DEKY 


E will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General 
Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokera,e company 
in America 





Brokerage, and 






Repr » making 33,000 to 10,000a@ year without any 
investment « a Excellent opportunities opea to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 








your present occupation 
A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 


Write for 62 page book Free 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 407 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 





Houchin’s “Ideal” 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


will furnish heat with absolute 
safety, wherever needed, more 
quickly and more cheaply than 
any other alcohol or oil device. 
‘TDEAL" for travel, camp, sick- 
chafing dish and light 
housekeeping. Makes its own 
gas by vaporizing grain or wood 
alcohol. Weighs 8 ounces but 
stand will bear 125 lbs. Made from one piece of spun brass— 
no solder to melt or seams to open. Never out of order. 
Absolutely non-explosive. Prepaid anywhere, $1.00. Money 
returned if unsatisfactory. Ask your hardware dealer or 
write to 


THOS. W. HOUCHIN CO., 


room, 





341 Broadway, New York 





LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEAKS, CHOPS. 
COLD MEATS, 
















FISH, SOUPS, 
SALADS. GRAVIES.ctc. 


£5 SEER SES 





THE 
PEERLESS 
SEASONING. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
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D° you want a HOME amid the PALMS and IF SO 
ROSES in a GARDEN of Pure Delight e Come to the Famous 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 











Miles of Prune Orchards in Bloom St. Claire Club, San Jose 


SAN JOSE 


(Pronounced San Ho-say) 

For the tourist it is ideal because of so many attractions. Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 4209 
feet elevation. Famous Stanford University, the most richly endowed vin the world. Alum Rock Park and 
Springs; Congress Springs; | Gilroy Hot Springs: all possessing N ature’s remedies, and life-giving properties. 
Beautiful drives, through miles of orchards. Electric system extends throughout the valley. 

We can make room for F!V}E THOUSAND FAMILIES who have small capital to purchase small fruit 
ranches and be self-supporting. Prices are very reasonable. Intensified farming pays in this valley. For 
information address 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
J. T. BROOKS, Secretary SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


SUNSET OFFERS 
BIG MONEY 


TO SUBSCRIPTION SOLICITORS WHO WILL DEVOTE 
A PART OR ALL OF THEIR TIME TO SUNSET. YOU 
WILL FIND THE WORK PLEASANT AND PROFIT- 
ABLE. OUR AGENTS ARE MAKING BIG MONEY 
GETTING SUBSCRIPTIONS. IN WRITING GIVE THE 
NAMES OF TWO BUSINESS MEN TO WHOM 
WE MAY REFER. DON’T DELAY. WRITE NOW! 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Salaries Raised 





October, 1905 
November, ‘** 
December, ‘‘ 
January, 1906 
February, ‘°° 


March, = 
April, “ 
May, oe 
June, = 
July, aed 
August, «s 


September, *‘ 





372 
289 
223 
266 
251 
363 
288 
424 
231 
193 
230 
173 
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This is a twelve month’s record showing the 


number of men who have voluntarily reported 
an increase in salary and position, as a direct 
result of the help received by them from the 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Their names, addresses and letters are open 


for public inspection and investigation. 


This marvelous record tells better than words 


how well the I. C. S. enables men to make more 
money by fitting them for more important posi- 
tions. These 3,303 were, most of them, poorly 
paid and had no chance of advancement until they 
called to their assistance the I. C. S. 


Are you at this minute situated as they were? 
if so, why not do as they did?—mark the 


coupon and have the I. C. S. show you, as it has 
shown many thousands of others, how you can 
qualify yourself to earna high salary in the occu- 
pation of your choice. 


There is nothing peculiar about your case. 





There is no obstacle either of time, money or 





location to hinder you. It’s merely a matter of 





your own ambition. 





To learn how it’s done, mark and mail the 


coupon so the I. C. S. may know how to advise 
you intelligently. Mailing this coupon places 


you under no obligation whatever. 


Will you send it to-day and thus take the 
first step toward a higher salary ? 






1 Bookkeeper 19 Civil Engineer 

2 Stenographer 20 Building Contractor , 
8 Advertisement Writer 21 Architee’l Draftemaa v4 
4 Show Card Writer 22 Arehitect 
65 Window Trimmer 23 Struetural Engineer 

















6 Commercial Law fcr ¢ 24 Bridge Engineer 
Credit Men 1 25 Mining Engineer  - 

7 Illustrator Pi 

8 Civil Service 7 

9 Chemist ras 
10 Textile Mill Supt. 

ad Electrician _¢” _ International 
12 Electrical Engineer , 

13 Meechanieal Draftsman rl Correspondence 
14 Telephone Engineer e Schools, 


15 Eleetrie Lighting Supt. ¢ 

16 Mechanical Engineer | ,’ Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 

ae pont Engineer |“ “Please explain, without further 
’ 


obligation on my part, how | can 
/’ qualify for a larger salary in the 
-’ position numbered 


¢ 
¢ 


¢ 
¢ Name 
, 











4 
_? Btreet and No 
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//° Ctty 
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“The Old Kipling 
has Come Back” 





Puck of Peck’s Hill 


By Rupyarp KipPLinGc 





instant of his task.” New York Tribune. 
Arthur Rackhan. $1.50. 

+ 3s 1 66 9 
Kipling s They pared under Mr. 
special supervision. 
ture,” says the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the greatest short story ever written.” 
by F. H. Townsend. Net, $1.50. 


Confessions to a 
Heat-hen Idol 


By Marian LEE 





more readable.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Leader 


minded candidate. By Mary Ditton. 


Anthony Overman Author of In the Bishop’s Car- 


riage. By Mirtam MIcHErson, 


The Incomplete Amorist Third large printing. 


NESBIT. 


Set in Authority 
in India. By Sara J. Cores. 


Witch’s Gold The story of a man’s career in 


the West. By Hamiin GarLanp. 


This beautiful edition was pre- 
Kipling’s 
“A most wonderful piece of litera- 
“and perhaps 
Illustrated in color 
(Postage, 15 cents.) 

The problems of love between 
men and women, she his senior. 
A reader says, “It contains as 
much philosophy as Holmes’s 
Breakfast Table, and is much 


The romantic career of a noble- 


By E. 


A strong novel of English life 


“It seems to have been written 
out of a full heart, as though 
the author had kindled to his 
subject and had enjoyed every 
Illustrated by 














For Younger Readers 


Three new volumes in our best series for children 


SONGS 
LEGENDS Every child should know 
HEROES Each decorated. $1.00 postpaid 





The Second Violin 

By Grace S. RicHMOND 

A charming book for girls 
with something of the flavor 
of Miss Alcott’s perennial tales. 
Illustrated $1.50. 


The Airship Dragonfly 


By W1.i1aM JouN HopkKINS 


The thrilling experience of 
three youngsters who lost 
themselves in an airship. ll- 
lustrated by Ruth M. Hallock. 
Net, $1.25. (Postage, 13 cents.) 








Outdoor Interests 


The Arab Horse A valuable book which 


points out the real merits 
of the Arab, his distinct 
difference (even on im- 
portant anatomical variation) from other horses, 
and the history of the pure-blooded animals in 
America. Twenty-four photographs. Net, $1.20. 
(Postage, 12 cents.) 


Lawns and How § A _ volume of practical 
to Make Them suggestions which in the 


_ aggregate, means a sward 
of refreshing green. Uni 
form with Roses and 

Ferns and How to Grow Them. Thirty-two beau 

tiful “how to picture.” Net, $1.20. (Postage, 

11 cents.) 





By Spencer BorDen 





By LEONARD BARRON 


Counter 1 Lie THE WorLp's WorK 
FARMING 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


Tre GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 
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Holiday Books 


° * One meets all sorts 
Glimpses of Italian of well-known peo- 
Court Life ple in these pages: 
the Royal Family, 
His Holiness the 
Pope, musicians, artists, leaders of society, 
and so on. And the abundant illustrations 
in color, photogravure and halftone are 
delightfully intimate views of the foremost 
people in Italy. Net, $4.80. (Postage, 48 


cents. 


Dem Good Ole To read this book is 


° to comprehend the 
Times real relation be- 
tween the old-time 
“quality” and their 
negro dependents. Full of. the true charm 
of “befo de wah” days in Virginia. Sixteen 
illustrations in color by Suzanne Guthere. 
Many decorations. $2.75, postpaid. 





By Tryphosa Bates Batcheller 


By Mrs. James H. DooLey 





Old New England Churches Simple enough architecturally are many of these quiet 
and their Children buildings, but the wealth of association gives them an 
= interest to Americans far greater than the most inspiring 
By Donores Bacon, author of Crumbs and English or Continental cathedrals. Nine photogravures 

ae Fy ae and twenty-four beautiful halftones. $4.13. Postpaid. 


Inventors at. Work with A most interesting work which pictures great inventors 
Chapters on Discovery in their work-shops and laboratories, told at first hand. 
S Gake kak ec Hike Be T wenty-four pages of illustrations that are both artistic 
a Ganicea “and practical. $2.75, postpaid. 


Our Geographical Library 


Fighting the Polar Ice In many ways this is the most signifi- 


- cant book on the subject since Nansen. 

It is the record of two years spent above 
the eighty-first parallel by the second Ziegler Polar Expedition; 
and the author’s very remarkable photographs show results never 
before, or after, attained by mortal man. $4.18. 


The Passing of Korea It is essentially a true story and yet it 
- has all the fascinating qualities of the 

best fiction. . . . Mr. Hulbert’s 
volume will doubtless take its place as the standard history of the 
country, a position it well deserves. Boston Transcript. Llustrated. 
£4.18. 


By AntTHONY FIALA 


By Homer B. Huupext 





The Opening of Tibet Should take place with such 
—_.. books as Stanley’s Darkest 


r 
Flashlights in the Jungle Theodore Roose By Perceva Lanpon 4frica, ete., says the New 


velt writes, this is York Globe. Illustrated from 
By C. G. ScCHILLINGS “The best recent photographs. $4.18, postpaid. 
book on the wilderness’’. Three hundred 
; 4 . ae e : : a Count: THE Wortb's WorK T EN 
photographs of African wild animals. $4.18, pate (3) saeoman ee 


post paid. 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
FOR SALE—New 190 % H. P. Automobile of 
standard make. Has been run less than 100 
& /|miles. Car in as good condition as on day of deliv- 


ery. Will sell for $400 less than cost. A. L. K. 
Box-23 M. ——. 
ie. egal 











@ Why do advertisements like this appear in the daily papers? 
Answer one and you'll find the owner made a mistake in 
buying, and counts himself lucky to lose only $400 in getting off 
his hands a car that he finds he didn’t want; a car that a smooth 
salesman told him, convincingly, was the best on earth. 


q It’s an old, old story. Man had the price of a car, but didn’t 
know much about automobiles. Hadn’t studied mechanical 
engineering at school, and didn’t understand the jargon of 
mysterious words that everybody threw at him whenever he 
asked anything about automobiles. So he just went to a dealer’s, 
and—and now he is sorry. 


@ No longer any reason for mistakes like that. For the first 
time in history, automobile information—complete and reliable— 
has been put into everyday English words. A book, sensibly 
written, sensibly illustrated, printed in large type—a book that 
can be read through in one evening—has been issued. 


@ That book, “Whys and Wherefores of the Automobile,” 
dispels instantly the idea that a sensible man cannot understand 
the automobile. So simple and logical that any 14-year old 
school boy can read it intelligibly and thereby know the difference 
between a good car and the other kind—and give the reasons. 


@ Your money back if you find “Whys and Wherefores of 
the Automobile” anything but the best and most easily under- 
stood presentation of the automobile ever issued from the press. 


Leather Binding $1.00, Cloth 50c, Paper 35c. 102 Illustrations 
Edition limited. Better write today 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSTITUTE 


8 Prescott Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 

rating. “*New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating onthe sensitive parts will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “ NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wees off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as “NEW-SKIN ’’ makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘Paint it with 
“New-Skin” and forget it’’ is literally true. . 
CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘“‘NEW-SKIN’’. Noone 
guarantees substitutes or imitations trading on our re} putation,and 

the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 
ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN"’. 
Sample size, we ‘amily size (like illustration), 25e. Two ounce 
tt for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE pr or we will mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on pt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co. 






















96-102 Church Street, New York. 













CHINESE 
JADE «= = 
JEWELRY 


Finest deep Green Jade with Pure Gold 
(24 Karat fine) Mountings. Made by 
Chinese workmen under our personal 
supervision. Rings, Brooches, Pen- 
dants, Bracelets, Scarf Pins, etc. 


EXTREMELY FASHIONABLE 
INTRINSICALLY VALUABLE 


Every design artistic and seldom two pat- 
terns alike. Buy Jade at the gateway of 
Chinese imports andsave money. We ship 
selection packages, express prepaid, for 
approval. Genuineness and fine grade 
guaranteed. Beautiful Souvenir Leaflet, 

JADE,”’ and 80-page Jewelry Catalog No. 8 
aa on request. 


BROCK & FEAGANS 
Jewelers 
Broadway and Fourth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











DIGESTS AND ARTICLES PRE- 
PARED ON ANY SUBJECT 


OR 
CLIPPINGS AND PICTURES LOANED 


We have the most complete collection of clippings and 
| picti ires in existence, which is added to every day. It 
covers all subjects, compiled from the newspapers, books, 
reports and periodicals of the world, forming a unique, 
current, topics reference library. 
q; This treasure-house of information and illustrations has 
s material classified for instant practical use. It is the 
mly one of its kind open to the public, and is invaluable to 
Reni Editors, Artists, Clergymen, Lecturers, Stu- 
lents, Business Men, Club Women, Committees in 
act, every one who wants up-to-date data on any subject, 
that can not be found readily elsewhere. 

q? Material on a given topic is sent by mail to those who 
| re not able to visit the Library, if ‘they give acceptable 
as to their responsibility and guarantee that the 
‘s and clippings loaned will be properly returned. 








f 


reference 
pictu 





gc harges for the service are moderate, compared with the 
completeness of the material supplied on a given subject 
and the time, 


money and energy saved for subscribers. 


I Send for pictures or clippings relating to some subject 

which you desire information, and accompany your 
request with one dollar, and we will fill this sample order 
tor you at that price. If what we send you is not satis- 
factory we will return your money. 





] We supply articles on any topic, prepared by experi- 

enced writers, or comprehensive digests made by 
experts, that can be expanded to suit the author or speaker. 
Also pictures for lantern slides, etc. Terms quoted on 
receipt of full particulars as to what is wanted. 





The Searchlight Information Library 
Dept. F, 24- 26 Murray St., New York 














A Portfolio of — 
Gauzy Draperies, Graceful Poses, Beau- 
tiful Dreamy Faces. Twelve of the most 
catchy pictures we have ever offered, 
made in Sepia Duo-tint Prints. Size 
7x10 inches, ready to frame or passepar- 
tout, together with our Art Catalog con- 
taining illustrations of over 300 master- 
pieces, sent prepaid upon receipt of 50c, 
(U. S. Postage, Currency, P. O Money 
Order or Express Order.) We are the 
publishers of the largest line of Den 
Pictures in the world. Address 


THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
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364 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. J 


























































THE 


LAND of PLENTY 


The Canadian Pacific Irriga- 
tion Colonization Co. wants 
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Home Buyers for 
Three Million Acres 


of rich, virgin, irrigated land. 
Land can’t be beat for grow- 
ing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, 
Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Vege- 
tables and small fruits : : : : 
Especially suited for mixed 
farming and extensive dairy- 
ing operations 
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$25. per acre for Irrigated Land 
$15. peracre for Non-irrigated Land 








Easy Terms: One-fourth cash, balance in 
ve yearly payments at six per cent. 








is, 


50 CENTS Per acre yearly for all the 
water you need. Climate like north- 
em California. 
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For illustrated literature and 
information write NOW to 




















2° 
Nags FERRIER-BROCK CO. 
z 
9, & General Pacific Coast Agents 
ae : ° 
a. Berkeley, California 
Roos 7 J. E. GREEN, Manager, 
“dp MagStiggiag, Canadian Land Dept. 
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A Magazine for the Home 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 





THE PILGRIM 


TEN CENTS A COPY 











Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated throughout. 
Artistic Colored Covers; every one a gem. 
Serial and Short Stories by the best writers. 


Up-to-date Special Articles and Travel Sketches. 


Departments of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Furnishings, Culi- 
nary, Club Women, Success, Children’s, and others pertinent to 


wholesome home life. 


Same page-size and style as the Ladies’ Home Journal and other 


high-class periodicals. 


Clean, Vigorous, Practical; a magazine for the home—for every 


member of the family. Now in its 14th volume. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year, ten cents per copy. 
PILGRIM PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


THE SUNSET MAGAZINE has arranged a Special Combi- 
nation Price whereby both may be had for one year for $1.40 
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THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 


is not richer or better irrigated than that portion of CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO VALLEY) lying along 
the banks of the navigable Sacramento River, in Glenn and Colusa counties, according to the published reports 
of the United States Government experts. We own 


20,000 ACRES OF THIS SEDIMENT LAND 


which can be irrigated every day in the year by our complete system of lateral canals supplied from the 
Sacramento River, from which we have a congressional concession to take enough water to irrigate 200,000 
acres at the lowest ebb of the river. Railroad and steamboat transportation to ready markets. 

Unsurpassed climatic and soil conditions combine to produce the most bountiful crops of all fruits and 
vegetables raised in California. Fortunes in alfalfa, sugar beets, Indian and Egyptian corn, hops, potatoes, 


tomatoes, etc.; oranges, peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, apples, figs, grapes and berries. Dairying, poultry, 
hogs and stock raising yield enormous returns. 

Perpetual and abundant water rights go with every acre; 10-, 20-, and 40-acre tracts at from $35.00 to 
$100.00 per acre on terms to suit buyers. Write for descclgtine literature or call on 


ep em ge ne F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 











‘sp 99 
ure Remed 
SHORE. LINE, HE delicate balance of a 


Powders, determined by so many years 


] M ] E D of varied tests, shows only prompt human 
help and benefit; a ‘‘ Pure Constitutional 


Remedy.’’ 






@ Daily daylight parlor car 


sic § |Orangeine 


@ Quick and comfortable--- 


the train to San Jose, Del acts quickly, thoroughly, normally, to 
Monte, Santa Cruz, San Luis correct the cause of Colds, ‘‘Grip,’’ Head- 

Sina ‘ " ache, Neuralgia and many common ills; 
Obispo and Santa Barbara. offsets Chill, Exposure, ‘‘Brain Fag,’’ 


q First-class rail and Pull- Overwork of Body or Brain. 
man seat tickets required. ‘‘Saves Hours and Days from Worse 
@ Leaves each terminal 8 than Waste. 


a. m., arriving 9:30 p. m., 25c. Package FREE for Test 





making trip in ORANGEINE is 
Formula Since 1892: mailed anywhere, on 

] 3! HOURS receipt of price. 10c 

2 Acetanilid ee Gr. package (2 powders), 

Soda Bi-Carb.__1. 25c package (6 powders), 

Caffeine___ sds “* Hc package (15 pow- 

SOl wie Homeopathic Tritura- ders), $1.00, package (35 
tion of Mandrake, powders). Wewill mail 

Blue Flag and Nux free, one 25c package, 


Vomica +. on receipt of request, 
with assurance of hon- 

Total 5. Grs. est test, under sugyves- 
tion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
SUM | MER 8 Ros 
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a“ Stop fighting the elements in a zero temperature. 
ad > Try a battle with the waves, or the enjoyment o/ 
numberless other sports of sunny California. 


: p) reached, in a shorter time. 


The Rock Island's “Train of Quality,” 


F Colden State Limited 


takes you from Chicago or St. Louis to California in 
~ less than three days. Runs over the warm Southern Koute 
— of lowest altitudes. 


The equipment of the train is entirely new. Pullman Com- 
partment Drawing-room Cars, Rock Island Mission-style Diners 
and Observation-Buffet Cars. There is nothing finer on wheels 


You should have our two new and dainty books, profusely illustrated 
and in colors. 

‘*California, the Golden State,’’ contains in seventy-two pages a 
thorough, readable review of the resorts and scenic features of 
California, with a list of hotels and rates. 


& 


**Rock Island Trains to California’’ (twenty-four pages) gives a brief, easy-to-read story 


of the through service and interesting details of the journey via Rock Island Lines. R kK 
Yours for the asking. Write to-day. 0 C 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, | S | a n | 
Chicago. 


They are nearer than ever before — more restfully 
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French Curved An exceedingly 


graceful feather 
Plume which readily 


lends itself to many uses. Carefully 
made of selected stock from male birds; 


full, wide and lustrous. 
15-in. length, any color, $ 3 15 
= 


prepaid 











CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


Visitors to Southern California should see this, the original and larg- 
est ostrich farm in America, without fail. Here, in an ideal climate, 
the Cawston birds are scientifically bred and cared for, maturing into 
strong vigorous creatures bearing a splendid plumage, full of life and 
brilliancy. 

We manufacture the product on the farm and sel! direct to patrons, 
who thus save middlemen’s profits and import duty. Everything shipped prepaid. 

Free on Request Our handsome new catalogue. An interesting 

history of ostrich farming in America, contain- 
ing also prices and illustrations of Cawston Tips, Plumes, Boas, Stoles, 
Fans, etc. 
Repair Dept Old ostrich feather goods are always valuable, no 
* matter how brokenor faded. The same skilled oper- 
ators who manufacture our new goods handle all repair work. Send us 
your old plumes and boas for rejuvenation. 


AWSTOI! 


OSTRICH FARM 


PB. 0. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 











North of Bay Counties Association 


An Association of all the Promotion Organi- 
zations of 


Sonoma The Garden -~ 
Napa eames 


Lake Spot of 


Mendocino The W orld 
Marin —— ) 


N 
. . . . a. 1$¢0! 
The choice part of California where everything “~ " nciniasl RR 
grows luxuriantly without irrigation 












Correspondence invited. Questions cheerfully answered. Literature of any or all parts of section furnished 


Los Angeles office: 
222 South Spring Street Rob a lade 


Francis Hope, Representative peTALUMA, - CALIFORNIA 
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Greenwater-Ely 


Stock Now Three Cents a Share 


Advances to Five 





Cents without 
further notice : : 














Three claims adjoining our four claims in Ely 
District have been sold for $10,000.00. Contracts 
have been let by our company for the practical 
development of our Ely group, already, since the 
proceeds from the sale of the first block of stock 
are sufficient to insure the prosecution of the work 
from start to finish. There are no difficulties in 
quickly developing this property. We are near the 
railroad and have all the facilities for making a 
mine. We have all the indications of a_ big 
producer, and we would not sell this group to-day 
for a cent less than $15,000.00. 





To investors who have reserved shares in Green- 
water-Ely Consolidated Copper Company stock 
at three cents a share, a word of prompting: 


YOUR RESERVATIONS, COUNTED WITH THE SHARES 
ALREADY SOLD FOR CASH, AMOUNT TO AN OVER-SUB- 
SCRIPTION OF THE BLOCK OF STOCK ALLOTTED TO US 
TO DISPOSE OF AT THREE CENTS A SHARE. FIRST PAY, 
FIRST FILLED, WILI, BE OUR RULE. LET US HEAR 
FROM YOU AT ONCE, AS THE PRICE WIIL ADVANCE 
WITHOUT FURTHER NOTICE AS SOON AS THE ALLOT- 
MENT IS ALL TAKEN. THE NEXT BLOCK OF STOCK 
GOES ON SALE AT FIVE CENTS A SHARE. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—We advise you to get in 
now before thé price advances. An investment in 
a copper stock at three cents a share, which will 
be worth five cents in January, affords you a 
chance to realize sixty-six and two-thirds per cent 
profit within a few days. Don’t lose sight of the 
fact that the biggest fortunes in copper were made 
by those who got in early. Communicate with us 
now. Wire your cash orders. Make all checks, 
money orders, etc., payable to 


Pacific Securities & Realty Co. 


FISCAL AGENTS 


GREENWATER-ELY CONSOL. COPPER CO. 


312 0. T. Johnson Bldg. 
Los Angeles, ~ California 








SEND IN THIS COUPON 


Pacific Securities Co., Fiscal Age nt. 

Greenwater-Ely Consolidated Cop; per Company, 
3120. T. Johnson Bldg., Los Angel les, Cal.: 

I hereby subscribe for 
Stock at Three Cents a S 
Enclosed find $ 

PE Sie si SG Skee KS RENE OR ee PRs 
a 
S. M. 





Shares of Treasury 











$1500 


A Year for Life 








save for old 

age or pro- 
vide for healthy 
middle age, you 
can not find a 
more conserva- 
tive or a more 
reasonable in- 
vestment than we 
have to. offer 
more profitable 
than life insur- 
ance—safe as city 
real estate, yet 
not so. costly 
better than a 
savings bank, for 
the return is 


* you wish to 


We have full 
and complete 
literature, show- 
ing conclusive 
facts, logical 
figures and defi- 
nite reference of 
good character, 
proving beyond 
any doubt that 
our proposition 
is bona fide, cer- 
tain and _profit- 
able. Our _ book- 
lets give “‘reasons,’’ and those who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and pro- 
tect themselves against the ravages of time, the 
chances of poverty and the misfortune of ill health 
by securing a competent income that will cover all 
necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets—do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
‘The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied 
—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have 
taken years to prove—write for them to-day. 

This company is divided into only 6000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Planta- 
tion. Our booklets will prove to you that five shares 
in this investment, paid for at the rate of $25 








SS. 
month, will bring you an average return of 25 per 
cent on your money during the period of seven years 


and an annual income of $1500 for life. This in- 
vestment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future The man or woman who owns five shares 


in our rubber plantation in tropical Mexico need 
have no fear of old age, no doubts about illness, no 
care nor anxiety for after years—you are safe— 
absolutely and certainly—our booklets will prove 
these statements—write for them to-day. 











Conservative Rubber 
Production Co. 


611 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 
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MIRAMONTE PARK 


(MOUNTAIN VIEW) 


THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE 
SUBURB OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





_Miramonte Park almost touches the city limits of Los Angeles, and is reached by the best equipped 
electric road in the United States, the celebrated Huntington system. Five-cent carfare to residents. 

Only 15 minutes’ ride on fast trolley from Ios Angeles and her sky-scrapers to your beautiful home ’mid 
the trees of Miramonte Park. 


Write to our office in the Hellman Building and get full particulars regarding the most rapidly selling 
tract in the vicinity of this rapidly growing city. 


HOMES FOR HOMESEEKERS 


The picture is from an actual photograph of one of the streets in Miramonte Park. A beautiful view 
»f the mountains can be seen in the distance, the houses are clustered among magnificent trees, streets are wide, 
valks and curbs are extra wide and heavy. Building restrictions are adequate; electric lights and telep shones 
are provided; no Africans or Mongolians. 
The first portion of Miramonte Park sold out in 90 days, the second addition sold as quickly, the third 
addition is now on the market. Forty-six lots were sold the first four days. It is necessary to 


BUY QUICKLY IF AT ALL 


The prices are remarkably low, $550 up. Terms 10 per cent 
down and $15 a month or 10 per cent discount for cash. 
There is no better investment in Los Angeles and no home 
site so attractive. Prices will soon advance. 




















RUFUS P. SPAULDING, OWNER, 


215 Herman W. Hellman Building, corner 4th and Spring Streets 
LOS ANGELES, - - CALIFORNIA 
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Send for a Free Copy ot 


Beautiful 
San 
Antonio 


A Profusely Illustrated 
Pamphlet 


Giving a brief account of 
the Commercial and 
Industrial Center of the 


SOUTHWEST 
The Grandest Health Re- 


sort of America. The larg- 
est City in the Wealthiest 
County, in the Greatest 
State, in the Grandest 
Country in the world. 


aay 


ADDRESS 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB 


San Antonio, - Texas 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 
country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
OF HEALING. Open all the year. 


For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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Business or In a 
Free Residence Lots x New slain 








Did ever a Wizard’s Wand work’a more marvelous transformation than to make a 
city rise from the trackless, arid desert? Yet, within your knowledge that has trans- 
pired in Nevada, not once but a dozen times within the past six years. Where once 
land was worthless, now the discoveries of mines and the advent of railroads have 
caused 50-foot lots to rise in value from a mere trifle to thousands of dollars. We are 
platting a new townsite, and we want an appropriate name for a new city. THINK 
OF A NAME and write it in this coupon. Mail to us, and the lucky name-giver shall 
receive as a Prize, a free lot in the city that 
is being built. 

As extra prizes for the four next best 





NORTH AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 
553 South Spring Street, 








LOS ANGELES, = = CALIFORNIA. nominations, we will accept this coupon in 
payment of one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
I would suggest the name...--------------- one-fifth of the purchase price of a town 


lot. 
_.for the new town on the s 


—_— North American Trust Company, 








os sacaaaeaaeeeammaamacmaamacanaamaes Stocks, Bonds, Real Estate and Mines 
init IIA a raicsnide siciaitarinannacininanwcanititidl 553 South Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





USE THIS COUPON 

















BUILD YOUR BUSINESS RIGHT 


Your individuality is carried to distant customers 
by the appearance of your office stationery. You 
should insist upon the use of the best paper. 
Tell your printer you must have 


BANK BOND 


We will gladly send you sample books of this 
most popular paper upon request 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO. 


CALIFORNIA’S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
A473 to 485 Sixth Street = = = San Francisco 





If You are to put a new roof on your barns, poultry houses, 
or even on your residence; use the ‘‘Grand Old Roofing’’ 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


The Standard for over fifteen years. Write us for samples and 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO. 
473 to 485 Sixth + = = San Francisco 
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| PLEASURE IN TRAVELING . 


In crossing the continent you should w 


consider with what ease, comfort and 


pleasure the trip can be made. 


It is really a pleasure to make the jour- eS 


ney—and one to anticipate with vee ae 
when you select the “Scenic Route” 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


through Colorado, Utah and the 
world-famed points of interest. 


A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN 
YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 








Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars through without change between 
San Francisco, Chica,o, St. Louls, Kansas City and Omaha. 





Personally Conducted Excursions. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


‘W.4, Shotwell, General Agent 


6 EAST ST- SAN FRANCISCO 
eras aed 














G0, MINNEA 
we) ST oc vs) 


TOURIST T SLEEPING CARS 


Cc COA 


FROM PA 
J cHicAGo moveCINCINNATI "s NEW ORLEANS). 


NEW ORLEANS, 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 








THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 
Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 


NO TROUBLE T ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOT WELL yi ae BI CONNEL I. 1 
Genera farket St General A t 
San Francise ‘alifornia — T.os ‘enti cs, “lifes rnia 
EPs Th RNE R G,. BP. and FT. As Dallac Texas 








Cheap Freight Rates 


To and From Pacific Coast, 





We have ba ial arrangements for transpe rting 
household goods to and from all points in Califor 
nia, Ore “gon patel W: as a oH at reduced rates 
~ inge of cars, therefore no breakage quick service 

adlans . For p erkicatavs address 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. i 851 Fremont Building 
CHIC AGO, ILL 349 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 6 Kast Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 109 & 110 Stimson Block 
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S ti Z 
WINTER SERVICE 1906-07 i NM 


TWO - FINE - FAST - TRAINS oe: 
EVERY DAY EAST OVER THE 


SUNSET ROUTE 


THROUGH NEW ORLEANS 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE OBSERVATION PARLORS CAFE 
DINING CARS DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


WINTER MADE SUMMER 


SCENIC COAST LINE 


e. 





Road of a 
Thousand 
W onders 


TRR OU GH 


Orange Groves of Southern California 
Palisades of the Rio Grande 
Cotton Fields of the South 


Personally conducted excursion cars to and from 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Washington in charge of 
competent tourist agents. Connections made at 
New Orleans with all railroad lines and Southern 
Pacific Company's New York - New Orleans 
Steamship Line. 


Southern Pacific 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


} , PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 


~ 


. PROSPECTS—Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 


. OPPORTUNITIES —Free factory sites—water transportation which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. 


4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


. HOMES— Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 


HTT 


PTD 





Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet. 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











e—Sunnyvale 
ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE S. P. R. R. 











forty miles from San Francisco, fills this position. Amidst 
the richest soil in California, it is the land of orchards, poul- 
try, berries, vegetables, and alfalfa. At an elevation of 93 ft. 
it is free of frost, fog and poor drainage. 5 and 10 acre 
tracts in the flowing we Il belt $125 to $200 per acre. 

Home of the Jubilce Incubator Co., Madison & Bonner Fruit 
Packing Co., Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Century Roofing 
& Paint Co., Goldy Machine Co. and the Black Cat Press. 
Sunnyvale with its wonderfully strategic position has grown 
beyond bounds and so will continue to grow. WRITE FOR 
MAPS AND CATALOG. 


eminwwaie Lead Company 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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GIFFORD’S OLIVE OIL IS THE BEST 
MADE FROM CALIFORNIA ie OLIVES AND WAR 


LUTELY PURE. NCE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
APPLYING TO é MM. “GIFFORD, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 





NTED ABSO- 
SENT FREE BY 





KING EDWARD HOTEL 


Los Angeles, California 
Fifth Street, near Main 





Central Location 


New, Absolutely Fire-proof, 


European plan—$1.00 per day up 
Cafe in connection—superior cuisine 


TOUSLEY COMPANY, Proprietors 























THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the great depot. 
at. Sixth and Main 


The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 








Capital - 
Surplus and Undivided 
Total Resources, over 


Fourth and Main Streets 





Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


Largest. Capital and Surplus and Oldest. Bank in Southern California 


Profits - : 


$1,500,000 
1,450,000 
18,500,000 


LOS Angeles, California 
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A Little Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


Offers some of the best land in California. 
It is located in Kings and Fresno Counties on 


the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


It is an ideal place fora home. We have placed 
settlers on these lands, who are making money in 
Dairying, General Farming, Fruit Growing and Poultry. 
You can buy 10 acres or more at $40.00 per acre. 
The terms are exceptionally easy. 











LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


135 SOUTH BROADWAY LATON, FRESNO COUNTY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 








The Loveliest Residence Spot in California 


Beverly Hills 


THE SHOW PLACE OF LOS ANGELES 








Opportunities for the investor, as well as home-seeker, afforded by Beverly 
Hills, are unequalled in the United States. This magnificent sub-division, backed by 
men of national standing, is the future spot where Los Angeles business men will 
build their homes. The facts about its superb improvements, the curving streets and 
driveways, the shrubbery, sidewalks, gardens, parks, and estates—the facts as_ set 
forth in our booklet form an absorbing story of interest to everyone who is interested 
in California. Beverly Hills is a palatial sub-division where street work costs $20,000 
per mile and located on the foothills just beyond the noise of the City, yet with every 
city convenience including sewer, water, gas, electricity, telephone and four car lines. 


iiee| Perey H. Clark Co. 


.D. Bicknell. 
As Chanter 311-312 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING, 


. Dunn 


Skit | Los Angeles, California 
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$75 to $200 per Acre 


Ranchers are actually clearing from $175 to $800 per acre on 
the wonderfully fertile lands of the Chino Ranch. 

Onions, walnuts, sugar-beets and alfalfa are the remarkable 
profit producers at Chino. 

Abundance of water, prolific soil, perfect climate, and excellent 
transportation facilities are the desirable elements that have brought 
Chino Ranch “‘to the front’ —conditions that have resulted in the 
sale of $250,000 worth of lands in the past few weeks. 

Chino Ranch is an established, prosperous community, with all 
modern rural improvements. 

Write to-day for maps, booklets, and folders, giving detailed 


information about this “mine of agricultural wealth.” 


CHINO LAND & WATER CO. 


800 TRUST BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





BALING ALFALFA AT CHINO 
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i STS SUMMER ALL THE YEAR 
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The Wi fier Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles seuth 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. 
paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs. Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
A a visit to Pacific 
§ Grove without ex- 
we tra charge. 


For literature and infor- 
mation address 


Board of 
» Trade 

Pacific 
Grove 
§ California 





ZR" PACIFICGROVE CALIFORNIA 
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SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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SNOW 
CYCLONES 








Bright Sunshine and Mild 





Breezes all the time for the 





Visitor and Dweller in the 








Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 








THE HEART OF MARICOPA 
S A L T COUNTY, ARIZONA :: : 
RR Thousands of choice acres that will grow 
vriewrscoonuy = REWER sescencreeicnse ts 
Illustrated Booklet to en money for the grower. 


Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona. V A L L EY 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 


Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 

















e Let us invest your money 

Your Opportunity in Phoenix real estate or 

secure you a home in the 

Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 

sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world 
now under course of construction. 


White at once for full information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Arzona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO., DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 











RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade ) 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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COLOKAD® RIVER, NEAR YUMA 


YUMA COUNTY, ARIZONA 


OFFERS unequalled opportunities for home-seekers and investors. The natural home of the orange 
fig and grape fruit. Yuma’s vegetables ripen two weeks earlier than elsewhere; 
market and highest in price. 106,000 acres of land being 
now in course of construction. Buy while it’s low. 


. lemon, 
her oranges are first in the 
r brought under the government irrigation system, 


For raced matter or other information address 


President. Chamber of Commerce or Frank Baxter, Secretary Board of Trade 
YUMA, ARIZONA 

















DON’T SPECULATE 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 
IN CENTRAL 


CALIFORNIA GRAPELAND 


It is the richest land out of doors today, and if the present 
influx of home-szekers to this particular part of California con- 
tinues it will be impossible to purchase land excepting at very 
high prices. 


Vineyards in This Section Sell Today at 
$300 to $600 Per Acre. 

They Pay an Annual Profit of from $100 
to $300 Per Acre According to Age. 


We make you a liberal offer now. We will sell you the 
land atits present market value for cash, $95.00 per acre, or on 
installments, $100 per acre; at the rate of $5.00 per acre per 
month. We will plant the land you purchase, will do all work, 
pay all expenses, including taxes for four years, when the 
orca is in full production we will take our pay out of the 
crop. In other words we are spending our money to improve 
your property. 

ou are at liberty to go to California at any time and live 
on the land, taking full charge of the property yourself, or if you 
wish we will continue to take care of the vineyard, pay all ex- 
penses, do all work, etc., for a small percentage of the crop. 

The investment should pay you from 25% to 50° ( annual 
profit and will continually increase as the production i increases 
each year for an indefinite period. And you have an income 
producing home in the most delightful climate in the world where 
you can go and live any time you wish to. 

Investigate this opportunity for a good safe investment and 
wnite today for our booklet and literature as the above opportuni- 
ties will not remain open indefinitely. 


California Fertile Land Company 
(Main Sales Office) 
Suite 716 First National Bank Building 
Chicago, U. S. A. 











CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 
age. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 
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THE LAND OF ROMANCE— 
The Bret Harte Country 


THE LAND OF GOLD— 
The Mother Lode Belt 
THE LAND OF BIG TREES— 
The Calaveras Grove 
THE LAND OF FAIRIES— 
Mercer’s Cave 











The Sierra Railway 


For further particulars write to 


S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent, Jamestown, California 








CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance | FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 
entire purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no | a HOME, Come to 
taxes; no interest; 5-acre tracts; level; rich; 
clear; ready to plow; under irrigation; perpet- SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
al water right: i sdiate possession given: | For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
ua a right; _— late { ession gi en; enclose five cent stamp to 
particulars, maps, photographs tor 2-cent 
stamp. STEVINSON COLONY, 703 Van THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Ness Avenue, Room 40, San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, California 








MANUFACTURING | SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


AND 





TOWN SITES DELTA LANDS 
ON The most productive land in the State. Will produce 400 sacks 
TWO RIVERS onions, 300 of potatoes, 250 boxes asparagus per acre. Asparagus 
AND worth $2.50 per box. A Fortune in it. 


TWO RAILROADS Address Ss. N. Nash, Antioch, California 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at near- 
est point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 











A County of Homes and Home Markets 
— oO — 


San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 


———— O es 


The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. I. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


= oO —— 

FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 

CONTRA GOSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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THE OARD OF TRADE OF KEI 





famp € 
RN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 














The ITALY OF CALIFORNIA 
GLENN COUNTY 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one-half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in North- 
ern California, The finest lemon- and orange-bearing groves in the State are found among 
those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in the market three 
or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable paradise, 
the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, rich domain 
of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, with a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is rapidly coming to 
the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County is only eighty miles 
north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, the metropolis of the 
west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial timber. 

















For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thomas Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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FARM FOR BIG PROFITS 


We are offering for sale a limited number of 5- and 10-acre farms. The price per acre 


to early buyers is very low and on liberal terms of payment. The richest and best farm 


lands in the most fertile valley in the world. 
EAR LIMART FARMS 


TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


CROPS GROW EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR AND RIPEN 
SEVERAL WEEKS EARLIER THAN OTHER DISTRICTS 








Ideal for every kind of farming, fruit- 
raising, dairying, poultry- or cattle-raising. 
Convenient to all the big markets. 
An inexhaustible water supply. 
No worry about weather or rains. 
SEND FOR BOOK ‘‘A’’ IT TELLS ALL ABOUT 





THE BEST FARMS ON EARTH. 
oe TO-DAY. IT’S — 4 
| A Man Interested in Alfalfa Raising | * 


Writes Us: “I have never seen more ideal soil | 
and climatic conditions. I saw 30 acres of alfalfa 
cut on July 2, and on July 25 I was there and 
they were cutting i it again.” | 7 

SL 











CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS CO. c 














525 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ime 





IRRIGATED FARMS 











® 
| | 
| We have from five acres and upwards. | 
i Property situated in the Counties of r 
| Fresno and Merced. Our terms will | 

suit the proper parties : : : : 
e a 
4 i 
ao em 








MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, MERCED COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


ae AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 








IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 
All modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 

SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 
Land level--soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 

Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 


BUSINESS CHANCES SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS co. THIS IS THE PLACE 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 


THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
ANGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY 











































BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT °° crc'tisexees 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Yranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in cat load_ lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

Yor further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest National Bank in California 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 


Invites accounts frem banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 





WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital Paid Up $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits —4,000,000.00 


Total . . . ) . ) . =$10,000,000.00 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





P. E. BOWLES, E. W. WILSON, 
President Vice-president 


=—OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH=== 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Gro. N. O’Brien, Cashier 





SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 


316 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Authorized Capital - : . : $1,000,000.00 
Paid up Capital . - : 500,000.00 
Surplus and oe Profits, - = + 285,000.00 
Deposits, June 30, 1 - - - 4,934,818.50 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS LOANS MADE 
Directors 
Wm. Babcock 5. 1, Abbot O. D. Baldwin 
Joseph D. Grant E J McCutchen I,. F. Monteagle 
R. H. Pease Warren ID. Clark Jas. L. Flood 
J. A, at 08 ie yhn Parrott Jacob Stern 
img abeock . President 
Ba Sans "Vice president and Manager 
Fred W. i A eee . Secretary 
Sidney V. Smith . . . . . - . Attorney 





The San Francisco 
NATIONAL BANK 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits | 350,000 


Is prepared to extend to its customers every accom- 
modation their business warrants 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 





T" Anglo-Californian Bank, L* 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - — 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





James D. Phelan, President S. G. Murphy, Ist Vice-Pres. 
ohn A. Hooper, 2nd Vice-Pres. Geo. A. Story, Cashier 
C. B. Hobson, Assistant Cashier 


Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
710 Market Street Opposite Third 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, . $1,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ° 300,000 
SURPLUS... «2 s&s «4. «@ & 320,000 


DEPOSITS ro ae ee ee 9,943,000 


Interest Paid on Deposits Loans on Approved Securities 





mii 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 





CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY | | The CROCKER NATIONAL BANK 


42 MONTGOMERY ST. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 








Commercial Accounts 





Savings Accounts CROCKER BUILDING, JUNCTION POST AND MARKET STREETS 
Trust Accounts SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
. . Absolutely uninjured b Safe Deposit Boxes 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $1,748,742.13 a nny iad Bae 

















THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed “Capital and) Surplus, i. .264:5.46 ds Selebeewdes veseSien $ 2,552,719.61 
Capital actualy Gnd UM if Clial. os. 5 ies indeed ee aed eee es 1 000,000.00 
DO EMOSIIS ane OUr MOOR cic 5 fs oie Ais secede batten Olas Aw Wala 38,476,520.22 





F. TILL MANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-president; EMII, ROHTE, Second 
Vice-president; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier: WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; 
A. H. MULLER, Asst. Secy.; GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys. 

Directors: F. TILLMANN, Jr., DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. N. 
WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW. 





























W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice President E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier — 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice-President R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business Exclusively 











A place for the accumulation of the savings 
of those who are satisfied with such return on 
their money as can be obtained from invest- 
ments that offer absolute security and ready 
convertibility when money is needed. 








DIRECTORS: 
E. B. Ponp W.C. B. pE FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
Witiiam A. MAGEE JacoB Bartu 
OURAN ee eae Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplus - = $2,065,334. ; RoBertT Watt 








Totai Assets - - ° - 35,729,550. 
N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY Streets 
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RAILWAY SUPPLIES AND BUYERS GUIDE 





TRICYCLE COMPANYS 
\ Invalid’ Rolling Chairs | | 


AND TRICYCLE CHAIRS 
for the disabled are the acme of perfection 


y 2018 aoa St. ‘San Francisco, California 
St., Los Angeles 


HENRY LUND & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO aNnD LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of 
every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 


EE LAME S 











Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


Starts aa runs Gas Engines without Batteries 
machine can do it su cpio for 

* a original patents owned by us. No 

twist motion in our dr No ‘he iy r switch 
ae No batte ries wiht atever, for make 
1 oa Mieke mee Water and dust 





Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
143 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U_S. A 
Writetoday. Catalog free with j Full 
an} « »rmatiton. 








PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN @® CO. 


Manufacturers of 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SPLIT SWITCHES, SWITCH STANDS, 


HEAD CHAIRS, TIE BARS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, TRACK 
DRILLS, RAIL BENDERS, RAIL BRACES, “CHANNEL” 
SWITCHES, “STROM” CLAMP FROGS, ‘TRANSIT’ SWITCHES. 


72S Marquette Building, CHICAGO 

















Sterilized Meals pack 
ed in 2and 5 pound 


Flours and Meals 


manufactured under Cartons and always 


this celebrated Trade Fresh Mills located 

Mark stand for Lombard and Mont 

“ 3 gomery Streets, San 
QUALITY 


Francisco, California 











Phosphor Bronze 


Ingot Castings—Wire and Sheet 
Anti-Acid Castings for Mine Pumps 
Babbit Metals and White’ Brass 


Paul S. Reeves & Son Philadelphia 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies, Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave. San Francisco 





DEWEY, STRONG & Co. 
ssa PATENTS toss 


10 BACON BLOCK 


Oakland, California 





SPECK & CO..INC. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


Houses RENTED Full charge taken of property fo: 
RENTS COLLECTED Absentee Owners and Estates 


54-56 GEARY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Sunset Magazine advertis- 
ers get results 


SEND FOR RATE CARD 








STEAM HEAT 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 


give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting. 


STEAM COUPLERS 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


908 Mutual Savings Bank Building, San Francisco, California 











REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


=——OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY" 


Office: 602 Atlas Bldg., 604 MissionSt. Works: Kearney & Francisco Sts. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS | SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Try Qe sss. The 
STANFORD National Supply 
RICHMOND 
C:0-A-L 
Newensile, N. 3. W. Australis OIL WELL 
Intense Heat, Little Ash SUPPLIES 


and no Clinker. 


Direct from the Mine to wr 
the Consumer. Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 


Company 














SOLD TO TRADE ONLY MAIN OFFICE 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


AND SEE THAT YOU GET IT 
BRANCHES 


RICHMOND COAL CO. Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 


AGENTS Santa Maria 




















THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 


J. H. QUEAL, President and General Manager 
S. 0. JOHNSON, Assistant Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Per Annum 

















The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"F’astern Star" Hams and Bacon 
Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Purity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 




















GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and C Az OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL, OILS. 

cag ab aay shige? = thousand miles for 
from one to : Wditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT De \RTMENT. ware h is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
pi pe ried experience. Services of enperts fur- 
ahatent 1 free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils 


Street baitway | Lubrication a Specialty 


Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, C tb, 
meee mae m and YTaii-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lé mps Burns equally well with the 
long-time as wit] h the one-d burner, with or with- 





out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office for further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President 






Cable Address: ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 


American I,umberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 207 CROCKER BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE Private EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 











O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY and GAME, 
BUTTER, CHEESE & EGGS 


1536 McAllister Street 


San Francisco, California 








NOISELESS CASTERS 


FAULTLESS PATENT 


by their use you protect the fines 
finish of your highly polished fle 


expensive and be iutiful floc 
Delights the user. 


fuses to turn.”” We make them fi 


his name and we will send yc 
Catalogue J, giving full eave. 
Faultless Caster Company 
Nebraska City, Neb. 





Practical, Substantial, Ornamental 


and parquetry. Their small cost 
saving irreparable damage to you 


t’s “THE CASTER that never re 
all kinds of furniture. Shouk 


your dealer not have FAuLtes 
LEATHER WHEEL CasTEeRs, send u 








“ 


Nineteenth and Harrison Streets 


Meese and Gottfried Company } 


San Francisco, California 


Power Transmission [achinery 


WE HAVE A LARGER STOCK THAN EVER 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, BOXES, COLLARS, CHAINS, ETC. 


SEATTLE 
L 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN WRITING TO ADVERT 


ISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


LOS (sia? 





Juno. J. © 


\. W. Fi 


ROBI 


66 Broad 


Mononga 
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Inspecti 
m 


Che: 


Reports 
eee 
Stein een 


PA 


Lon 


Sa 

















Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
\. W. Fiero ID. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


- Rand 
McNally 
| & Co. 
Chicago 


66 Broadway, aivise YORI 
31 Norfolk Pn LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Li Building, PITTSBURGH 


Monongahela 
208 Cro ane Building, SAN FRANCISCO 














: ; : 7 intin 1 pu 
Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- ishing plant iclud i itest, iving 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings macl ineryv at d — de a o M e aim to do 

and other Structures work quicxly and to do it wel or nearly 

we have been known as one of the largest printers 

? 4 Bea Saas a ie ep tat ae ; 
Chemical and Physical and pabifshers in the United States. oT Str 
- te« mm Cc i naps eS, 
atlases, school b general t le public ms, 

Laboratories we invite corre ndence. egula idle 

ord from one thousand to f lion ¢ 

Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 











PACIFIC STATES TELEPHONE anc 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Long Distance Service to CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, 
All Points in OREGON, WASHINGTON 








18,000 TELEPHONES CONNECTED IN SAN FRANCISCO 
4 FIREPROOF BUILDINGS OCCUPIED SINCE THE FIRE 


San Francisco and the Telephone Company Growing up Together 
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L. E. White Lumber Company 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES & POSTS 
OAK TAN BARK—CUT TAN BARK FOR EXPORT 


36 Steuart St., San Francisco, California 








A. C. WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


253 CHURCH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO _— CALIFORNIA 




















TELEPHONE AND | We (Guarantee Our Products to | 


TELEGRAPH WIRE, || e 
a| be of the Best Quality 
STEEL SIGNAL || 


WIRE, WIRE ROPE, | 
WIRE STRAND 


} BOND AND TIE The National Wire Corp. 
| w I R £E S 114 Liberty Street New York City 


S AFETY Seamless, ial ae Wires & Cables 


are particularly adapted for railway service, where absolute reliability 
IS a necessity even under the most trying conditions. Used by 
prominent railways throughout the United States and Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


Se 









































San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm 














I. LEVY 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 


Western Fuel Co. 


340 Steuart St. San Francisco 
1st and Market Sts., Oakland 





Miners, Importers and Shippers of 


New Wellington Dunsmuir's 
Beaver Hill C 0 A L Wellington 


English Foundry AND C 0 K E Eapishlse 





Building Materials Section 


We are General Sales Agent for 
STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CARNEGIE BRICK AND POTTERY CO. 

CENTRAL BRICK CO. 
HOLMES LIME CO. 


MARBLEITE PLASTER CO, 


All Plants in Full Operation 














Sunset Magazine 


Tells all about Calli- 
fornia and the West 
RRR RRR 


Send it to your Eastern Friends 








ION SUNSET 














“MONARCH” 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


PNEUMATIC. TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING MACHINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
RIVETERS, DRILLS 
CHIPPING HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 





No. 5 DRILL 


Complete Plants for the Transmission of Power by Compressed Air 


Standard Railway Equipment Co. St. Louis, Missouri 














Absolutely water-proof and weather-proof. A permanent protection 
for any kind of a roof. ; RUBGER 

. e me vie - —- . — 5 - . ‘SANDED 

Send for Roofing Book *'I It tells all about that original surface of hard flint sand 

and it lists all class of roofing and building papers for all purposes 


PIONEER ROLL PAPER COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 














C. H. REHNSTROM & CO. 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 


2415 FILLMORE ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL OILTANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








and General Sheet. and 
Plate Steel Work : : : 
Irrigation Supplies 








Works; Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 


& 
8 
i 
| Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks 
| 
i 
* 
t 
e 








> YUCCA 


Artificial Limb Co. 


Manufacture the _ lightest, 
strongest and best artificial 
limbs on the market. 


SEND FORK BOOKLET 


Pacific Surgical 
Manufacturing Co. 


Proprietors 


212-214 S. HILL STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Deformity Apparatus 
Elastic Hosiery 











Xo Bb ox x axe axe et aye Axe ror ne ox 
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P. XB. 
Paint 








Just the paint you need 
to preserve iron, wood, 
and protect stone from 
dampness, decay and cor- 
rosion. <A black protect- 
ing paint, ready to serve. 








The Paraffine 
Paint Co. 


San Francisco New York 





ha ered petal petal tool PM). al ty ee ad} 
we? ate 
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Sierra Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 
FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door 
Factory. Box Factory and Planing Miil at Red 
Bluf. Box Facto sry and Planing Mill at Chico. 
YARDS 


Red Bluff / ‘ Tehama Co. Maxwell, Colusa Co. 


Corning Chico d 
Orland, Gian Co. Biggs Butte Co. 
Woodland, Yolo Co. Gridley ) 


Yuba City, Sutter Co. 


San Francisco: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 











The “Road of a Thousand Worders” is the 
Finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast 
“ws ever printed. \ copy of this 
book and Sunset Magazine one 
year for $1.50. : 
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N\A 
~UNGSE 
PHOTO SuPPLy CoO. 


23% 
MAX L.. SMIRPSER, PROP. 











Discount The Camera The largest stock of Amateur and Profes- 


sional supplies on the coast. 








Bargain House ¢ __AGENTS FOR Argo 
On Developing paper prints by any light: 
Dozen. Gross. Dozen. Gross. Developing 


12 1.20 3}x4} 12 1.20 


Cameras rig 15 150 5x7 30 ~—-3.00 Riel Pleas 


Delivered free in U. S., Canada or Mexico on receipt of price 6 exposures 








1125-27 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 10c 





1262 Broadway, Oakland, California 

















Steam Heat from (sas 
HEAT -Jiii] HEAT 

















Gasteam Radiators Automatic Gas Regu- 
maintain an even tem- lation--Odorless 
perature with a mini- SANITARY 


mum consumption of 
gas. Costs % cents 





Approved by under- 
per hour to comfort- writers. Catalogues 
ably heat a room 10 —— and estimates upon 
feet square. ak Se application. 





The Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 


809A TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, e CALIFORNIA 
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, -- Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Manufacturers of 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and Compound and 
for all Gauges of Track 
Locomotives particularly adapted for logging and | 

Industrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces | 


Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company 


Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway 
and Suburban Service 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, P. A. U. S. A. | 


Cable Address: *““Baldwin’”? Philadelphia 

















nengttr Least Weight 


“ Mheatest 
Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIEICATIONS- WE QUOTE PRICES . 


SRRLRN SIFEL. ABEL DD. General Seles Office WIISWRG VINA. 


WRANACH OLELCES — WEN YORK — CHAACAGO. 











SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
¥ A R M & F ET Indian "Runner ‘Ducks. "Send for’ Miustrated Catalogue. 
JOHN P. BODEN, 538 SECOND ST., WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; magnetic 


tire under your feet; the greatest life- protec tor known; 
your feet kee -p warm all the time,evenif standing in water, PRE. 2 tee hs a py rose — 
snow, and ice. Send stamp for book of information. sre Pigg: lnnr Ngan ga 








THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Chicago, I1L are ee ae 


Patent Office Records and Report. 
Suite 70, 169 Wabash Avenue. E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Box 89, Wash., D.C 














“Fly Away” 


from the East’s chilling blasts of snow and ice, and enjoy Health, Pleasure and 
Profit under the beautiful skies of the Santa Clara Valley 


at MOUNTAIN VIEW 


A city of homes. A city of manufactories. In the heart of the Santa Clara County fruit belt. 


os io from San agua Write jor free Booklet of 

2 miles from San Jose . sf 

6 miles from Stanford University Mountain View Board of Trade 
New home of the Santa Clara College Mountain View, Santa Clara County, California 











. GREAT LAND OPENING 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has signed the Special act of Congress giving to the big Central Canal 900 cubic feet of water per second. 
Think of it. A stream 100 feet wide and 9 feet deep running at the rate of | foot a second. Canal is ready. The great fertile wheat 
farms of Colusa and Glenn Counties, West Sacramento Valley, can now be irrigated every —_ in the year. Here is the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever offered any time or anywhere in California. The land of immense production. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, pears, prunes, 
oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses, mules, attain highest perfection at least cost. California climate; 
teamboat and rail; average price $60 an acre. Free water right. 10 acres is a competency. Poor man's chance; rich man’s opportunity. 
You don’t need much money. Income $50 to $100 an acre sure. Come direct to Colusa and get the best at first cost. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Sacramento Valley Land Company, C. M. Wooster, President 
1666 O’Farrell St. San Francisco, California 
FRED CARES AS GR ER ce 
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BROWNHOIST LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 

Tenders, or for economic transfer of materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. Write for 

Catalogues. The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Manufacturers of hoisting machinery 

for all conditions, including cableways, electric cantilever, gantry and jib cranes, crabs and 

winches, ete. 

Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, New York City, 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa., and London Office, 39 Victoria Street, S. W., London, England. 














HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


NEW YORK. 


PUMPING MACHINERY 





















KOS CL ELLE hi Ju AAAS AS 


TRADE MARK. 














STEAM & POWER TURBINE PUMPS 


for General Service and Irrigation 


148-150 First. St., San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICE: Deane Steam Pump Co. 
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Bec 


BECOME 
A 


good wages. 


All others have 
ficiency. Our fi 


asking), 
ies. but eager 
every particular. 


ome a Nurse 


E very woman should prepare herself for the emergencies of life and nursing 
is woman’ $s most natural and ennobling calling. 
mail) is recognized by physicians and hospitals thro 
being thoroughly practical. 


oo, system of training (by 
shout the country as 


We guarantee our pha art employment at 


We are the Pioneer Nurses’ Correspondence Training School of America 


followed after us. but none have ever approached our ef- 
iculty is of the highest standard. Write to any of our 


hundreds of graduates (we will send you names and addresses for the 
and you will find them not only willing to answer your inqui1 


and enthusiastic in their endorsement of our methods in 
Write us to-day, and we will send you handsome illus- 





trated booklet giving you valuable suggestions and information. 





Address 

















AMERICAN ** A, St Gilly building. A Ato Hinols. 


ININC SCHOOL FOR NURSES 






















Deafness can be cured. 


connected with this treatment. 


simplest in the world today.”’ 
ing or deep seated the deafnessis, its cures are permanent. 
hear it fivefeet away, you are deaf. Write me giving age, sex, cause, 


tee. e advice contained in this boo 
Write today to the discoverer, Guy Clifford Powell, M. D., 


information, including his valuable free book. 








RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 
for near a century 


For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50e & $1.00 
Recamier Mfg. Co. 


No. 129 W. 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 
Send for free san 





iple and inter- 
ng illustrated booklet 


Mrs. Winslow’ .. 


esti 





is an 4 

old and well tried @ 

remedy, and forover ¢ 

Fifty Years has ¢ 
been used by millions 

of mothers for their “ 

children while CUTTING 4 

TEETH with perfect suc- ¢ 

cess, It soothes the child, é 

softens the gums, reduces 

& inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind q 

colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 

is the best remedy for diarrhoea, Sold ¢ 

by druggists in every part of the world. 

q 

* 

q 

} 


Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP and take no other kind, 
ro mothers will find it the Best Medicine 


uss during the taathing perio. ‘ 


$46666666646 444668660 


ON A PP aaa 


oe 
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IN WRITING 


Wonderful New Discovery for the Positive C Positive Cure of Deafness and Head Noises 


At last after years of study and research, the wonderful Nature forces have been harnessed together and 
id not know positively that my method could cure, | would not allow my name to be 

My standing is such that I cannot afford to misrepresent or distort the facts. 
what this treatment will do and what i it has done and can safely say, **It is the greatest, grandest and 
It seems to make no difference with this cure as to age, how long stand- 
Test your hearing with a watch. 
how long deaf, if you have Catarrh, 
Rheumatism or Nervous trouble, and if you hear better in noisy places, and all particulars bearing on your 
case, and! will give you my truthful opinion as to whether your case is curable or not. 
lutely scientific opinion with a rs explanation of your case and a Booklet on Deafness and Head Noises 
has been the means of saving the hearing of hundreds of people. 


1649 Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill., 





I know 


If you do not 


give an absoe 


for free j 


You Really Should Try 


~. a brick of this marvel- 
f ) ous skin food, “Queen 
~—~——./_ of Beautifiers,” 


“Sempre Giovine’ 
(ALWAYS YOUNG) 


It is the only scientific skin food which opens the pores, draws the 
impurities to the surface and makes the skin clear, soft and velvety. It 
is the only toilet which will restore the skin to its natural freshness. 

ou cannot know the delight of a clean, clear complexion until you 
have tred Sempre Giovine. A large sample briquette will be sent 
free if you send 4 cents for postage. 
Honorable business appeals to women and I want more women 
to represent me and sell Sempre Giovine to their fricuds. 


Any woman can earn from 
$500.00 to $2,000.00 


a year (as hundreds are doing) by becoming my agents 
and taking orders for Sempre Giovine at 50c. a brick. 
It is pleasant recreation. 
you for supplyi 
eradicating welue s,m 
Nothing will deve 





Your customers will be forever grateful to 
them with this means of beautityivg their skin, 
k 20 years younger. 

us the 







tking them loo! 
oP wrinkles 





Lanes to wrinkle 
simply rub the brick 
; n aby gent itly with a white towel. 

ecd 
ovine is put up in bricks packed in 
beautiful cartons, guaranteed to keep fresh and 














TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


moist in any climate. 
Write right now, while you think of it, fora 
large, free sample and my proposition to you. 
Mrs. J. C. CARR, President 
Marietta-Stanley Company, 
112 Fourth Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
MENTION SUNSET 






Reinforcedi: 


Concrete 
; oe 


. 


aca . 








THE Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete combines architectural possi- 
bilities of the highest order with all the practical requirements of any struc- 
ture froma million-dollar Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel (here illustrated) to 
office and public buildings, warehouses, factories or any form of construction 
where beams and columns are used. 

The Kahn System is based upon the Kahn Trussed Bar which, when 
imbedded in concrete, gives the most scientific, economical and thorough 
reinforcement obtainable. Buildings erected by this System are monolithic 
in type, impervious to fire and the ravages of time. 

The Kahn System insures economy in design through the experience of 
our Engineering Department and minimum cost of installation through 
the use of the Kahn Trussed Bar which is shop prepared thus eliminating 
much expensive field labor, and making possible a speed in erection never 
before attained in structural work. ™ 

Detailed information and interesting literature sent on request. If 
request is written on your business letter head, we will send you the 
“Trussed Concrete Bulletin” one year free of charge. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
10 W. CONGRESS STREET 
LONDON DETROIT TORONTO 


a eee 





SING FAT CO. INC. 
Chinese and Japanese Bazaar RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL : — ‘elt 

The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 

H121 POST ST. SAM FRANEISCS. . Near Van Ness Ave. fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 

: mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 

ae malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 

diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 

lB Formerly Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
iE basil Long distance telephone. 

upon 
Street, Rates Reasonable 


Se i aoe rll Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
72 Hk 
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ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colquhoun, President. J.G.HopKins 2dVice-President E.Schumann. Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch, Ist Vice President. ATThomson,Secy and Tres. General Of tices Clifton Arizona.’ 


at 








REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 

T connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 

at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the E] Paso 

and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 

passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 

great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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To Chicago and the East 


QL This electric-lighted train is for exclusively 
first-class travel from San Francisco, Portland 
and Pacific Coast points to Chicago and points 
east. 


@New equipment of Pullman drawing room 
and private compartment sleeping cars that 
provide standard sections, private compart- 
ments, and drawing room (compartment and 
drawing room singly or en suite). Individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in 
each section, compartment and drawing room. 


@.Splendid dining car service, composite observation cars with 
buffet-smoking room, library and handsome observation parlor. 


Leaves San Francisco every day in the year via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PAGIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Most direct route over the only double track rail- 
way between the Missouri River and Chicago. 


Three trains daily San Francisco to Chicago. 
Two trains a day Los Angeles and Portland to Chicago. 


The Best of Everything. 








For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 
R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, R. V. HOLDER, 
GEN’L AGENT PACIFIC COAST GEN’L AGENT, C.&N.-W.RY. GEN L AGENT, C.& N.-W. RY 
C.& N.-W. RY. 517 MARKET ST. 605 SOUTH SPRING ST. 153 THIRD ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND. ORE. 





iF 
| WELLS FARGO & CO. 





EXPRESS 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its 
Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate 
Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and 
the Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Com- 
pany’s lines, while, through responsible connections, 
all points in North America are readily reached. 


MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable 
at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet safe and 
practical Method for Remitting. 





THE COST---From 3cts. for $2.50 and under, 
up to 30cts. for $100. 


Travelers’ Money Orders 


Payable at par throughout the World, without identifi- 
cation, are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will 
save you the annoyance and trouble of identification. 





— 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the Steamers of the 


Pacific Mail 
Occidental and Oriental 
and Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Steamship Companies 


** THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE” 


FLEET 

MONGOLIA, faa SCREW... 66s a cad avs 000 tons 
MANCHURIA, twin screw.............2 7,000. tons 
KOREA, LL ee ee 18,000 tons 
SIBERIA Ce Ce a 18,000 tone 
Oc! Co), \a ea ene ae rapa ana 10,200 tons 

SPLOURUNGS.c Nias oe Re ORG SRG wae 9,500 tons 

[HORN ks oboe Paws oe 9,000 tons 
AMERICA MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 
HONG KONG MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 
NIPPON MARU, twin screw....... 11,000 tons 


“* If you’ve ’eard the East. 
a-calling, why 
You won’t. ’eed nothin’ else.” 
—Kipling 


OFFICE: 
Mail Dock, San Francisco, California 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 120 Jackson Blvd. 





~ it. _i 
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This is the 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 

in RAINBOW 
CANYON 
NEVADA 
one of the 


most 
beautiful 
and pictur- 
esque scenic 
attractions 
on the 














LOS ANGELES LIMITED—A TRAIN DE LUXE 


Runs Daily via C. & N. W., U. P. & S. P.L. A. & S. L. Rys. 
SOLID BETWEEN CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 














Tonopah & Goldfield 
Railroad Company 


NEVADA 


The Radiating Center for the World’s Wonder of 
Southern Nevada’s New Gold Mining Excitment 





NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES ( PRIVATE 
MINES AND MINING E. L. McCLURE, Secretary CAGLE—“sonuier” 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00 


Successors to CALIFORNIA-NEVADA BROKERAGE CO., Ine. 


AGENTS FOR 


Manhattan Nevada Gold Mines Co., Manhattan Cowboy Mining Co. 
Manhattan Express Mining Co., Manhattan Mother Lode Mining Co. 
Consolidated Manhattan Mining Co., Aggie B Mining Co., and others 


OUR SPECIALTIES: sivcyscines.d+ Jec.cos 


WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST Our Aim: PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 


STOCKS AND BONDS ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presipent CODES ! WESTERN UNION 











NOW OFFERING 


Stock in the Bullfrog Fortuna Mining Company 
At 25 Cents a Share 


Company owns PICKUP and BIG CHIEFTAIN claims, lying 
between and adjoining on its respective sides and ends the famous 
Montgomery Shoshone, the Amethyst and the Lucky Jack properties. 

This is not a mere prospect; the Company is actively engaged in 
developing the property. A shaft and winze now down 75 feet; tunnel 
in 166 feet; have already uncovered a 4-foot vein of high-grade ore and 
two smaller ones of an exceedingly rich nature; 40 assays average $43.00. 

Three railroads will be running into Bullfrog within a fortnight. 
This means cheap transportation and supplies, as well as increased mil- 
ling facilities and consequent big returns to investors. 














THE DIRECTORATE: 


Presipent--B. G. TOGNAZZI, Manager Swiss-American Bank. 

VicE-PRESIDENT—H. F. BARBIER, W. K. Vanderslice & Company. 

Secretary—H. G. BEHNEMAN, former cashier Citizens State Bank. 

Directors—I,. A. REA, Sullivan-Rea Realty Company; Dr. T. A. ROTTANZI, Ex-chairman 
Finance Committee, Board of Supervisors; T. H. CORCORAN, merchant; L. M. LUCAS, 
Manager Pacific Transter Company. 


The BULLFROG FORTUNA has all the ear-marks of becoming a 


Great Mine—Property, Location, Directorate and Management. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PAMPHLET AND SECURE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE 





Address : ALFRED A. ) A. BORLINI & CO., Inc. 


Suite 33, No. 1300 Golden Gate Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 
GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST 
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ANHATTAN 


SOUTHWESTERN NEVADA 
First Rich Strike April, 1905 Elevation &,000 Feet 
Now a Teeming Population of 5,000 Souls 


Busiest Camp in Nevada 


MANHATTAN is one of Nevada’s latest gold mining discoveries, and with only four 
months’ development work there are over 30,000 tons of $55 ore on the dumps; some of 
the ore going several thousand dollars per ton; estimated value $2,000,000. Real estate 
values jumped from $7.00 per front foot in thirty days to $170.00 per front foot. 











ORE SACKED FOR SHIPMENT ON BRIGGS’ LEASE-UNION NO. 9; PROPERTY OF MANHATTAN-DEXTER MINING CO. OF NEVADA 


Over 60 properties have been steadily operated since March, and promise to be shippers. 

Of the prominent mines and leases may be mentioned: Manuarran CoNnso.iparen, 
Dexter, Paymaster, Union No. 9, Stray Doe, Pine Nut, Bic Cuter, Crescent, INvDIAN 
Camp, INDEPENDENCE, LE Roy, YeLLow Horse, Aprit Foor, Lirrte Grey, ANNIE 
Laurie, ArLantic & Paciric, Gotp Kine, and Eureka. 

Largest sums have been paid for prospects in the history of the state. One stamp mill in 
operation, others being erected. Tonopah Exploration Company projected $150,000 Reduc- 
tion Plant. 

The best and most comfortable accommodations are in the camp. Electric lights are being 
installed. Plenty of water and wood. Two railroads are now heading for Manhattan. Round 
Mountain, fifteen miles north of Manhattan, is its neighbor and a district of immense value. 

Manhattan is reached by two automobile lines from Tonopah. 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full information being givwn: 


Manhattan & Tonopah Brokerage Co., Bankers and Brokers, Man- _ Patteson & Mikulich, Manhattan. Correspondents E. Sutro Co., Inc., 





hattan. Reference by permission: Bank of Manhattan, or National Tonopah. Codes: W. U., Bradford-McNeil. . 
Bank of Commerce, New York. McElvaney & Torpey, Brokers, Manhattan, Nevada. Mines and 
Manhattan-Goldfield Brokerage Co., Main Office, Goldfield, Nevada, Stocks. Companies Incorporated. Gen. Agents for East Manhattan 
P.O. Drawer 123. Members of all leading Mining Stock Exchanges. Townsite Co. 
The Manhattan Co. (Inc.) Bankers and Brokers, Capital $100,000.00. Jordan & McClellan, Mines. Manhattan, Nevada. 
| __ Code, Bedford-McNeil. The Mayne Mining Co., Manhattan, Nevada. References: Bank of 
Ernest Kennedy & Co., Stocks and Bonds. Goldfield, Manhattan, Manhattan, Manhattan, Nevada. John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, 
London, England. Goldfield, Nevada. 
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Tonopah and Goldfield 


Pom ao «SOUTHERN NEVADA PEEVE sooo 


October profits on eighteen active 
stocks owned and_ controlled 
cst i A a ek sh we, Oe } ] " 


TINE | 1906 1906 Increased 
MINE Oct. 1 Oct. 31 Value 

Goldfield M... ww $ 62 $ 1.02 $ 400,000 
Jumbo... races Sire 1.321-2, 3.91 | 2,585,000 
Mohawk . 4.021-2 14.25 | 10,225,000 
Red Top.. ; ; 1.521-2 3.90 | 2,375,000 
Adams... : aaa 09 12 1-2 35,000 
Atlanta. . ge ek 27 49 440,000 
Blue Bull. Rohe ak ates ete aoe | 16 1-4 21 1-4 50,000 
Booth... . LC eeue eee tat | 55 1.00 | 450,000 
Col. Mtn. : ena ea ee | 37 | 83 460,000 
Com. Fraction eee | 89 211 1,220,000 
Daisy. . , cieata } 60 89 435,000 
Jumbo Ex Or | 44 1-2 83 | 356,250 
Laguna PPS cce yt a 48 1-2 1.85 | 1,365,000 
1 eS eae rae 25 | 38 1-2 35,000 
Red Top Ex eae ee onit ie 08 19 1-2 | 85,000 
Silver Pick. . patna : 88 1.50 | 620,000 
Triangle. 15 3-4 23 1-4 | 7,500 
Kewana.. i 35 69 340,000 

Total Increase..... aac ork ee pa dace es eS $21,583,750 





Correspondence with any oj the following will result in complete data and full 
wnjormation being given: 


Jenuaty Jones Exploration Company, Goldfield, Casey & Arden, Merchants’ Hotel Tonopah, 
ind Forty-three Exchange place, New Columbia, Bullfrog, Beatty 
York Walter H. Whitmore, Mining Broker, Goldfield 

Patrick Elliott & Camp, Bankers and Brokers, F. W. Dulfer, Commission Stock Broker, 
Goldfield Tonopah 

Tonopah Standard Gold Mining Company, Tonopah W. J. Stoneham, Mining Engineer, Tonopah 
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30,000 Shares 


MANHATTAN SUNSET 
MINING COMPANY 


MANHATTAN, s NEVADA 








Is offered at 15c per share for development purposes 


Manhattan is the one 
Live Camp in Nevada today. 











H1S is the first offering of this Company's stock 
and at the price quoted it will not last long. This 
company owns the famous Ruby Group of min- 
ing properties, comprising Four Full sized claims, 
1500x600 feet each, right in the rich district of Man- 
hattan. On these properties are several well de- 
fined quartz veins carrying big gold value right 
at the grass roots. Absolutely the best buy in 
































Manhattan. 

This stock will be listed Buy now for BIG PROFITS—BEST 
on the Oakland Stock and Investment on the Market ——= 
Bond Exchange, the price 
must advance and now is 1 5 CTS. PER SHAR E 

: Fes Ae: eee 
the time to buy at ground- 
floor prices. Call or write at once for complete information 


NEVADA COUNTIES BROKERAGE COMPANY, Gotctana, Cantornta 
DIGNOWITY EXPLORATION & EXPLOITATION COMPANY, 


C. L. DIGNOWITY, General Manager, Registered Cable: “Dignowity’, Reno, Nevada 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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The ao Result 


OF AN INVESTMENT IN THE J. C. LEE COMPANY STOCK 


Ree a ~. 
Cas 











Bice Or.,_Chity 15 190£.} 


/ DHRORPORATED 











OREGON 


77 y 0 Oe aE see OA tits. : 
t] Fac simile of regular monthly dividend check issued to 
Chas. H. Weser, 427, 12th St. N.W., Washing- 
UY), 


by: Ae ton, D. C., on thirty shares of stock. 
vi y 








cm mailed on the 15th day of each and every month to our 

Stockholders, most of whom are Bankers and other well known 

men in business and professional circles. They are receiving 
$2.25 per share monthly. 


You Can Do the Same 


We have decided to sell a few shares of our treasury stock 
for the purpose of improving and increasing the output of 
some of our properties. Now we are going to offer a limited 
amount of this stock at the remarkably low price of 


$150 PER SHARE 


Subject te Increase without Notice 


SOURCES OF PROFIT 
Three Producing Gold Mines in operation day and night. 
A Brokerage Business that is paying handsomely. 


A Realty Department which, under management of 
an expert in that line, is rapidly becoming an impor- 
tant factor in the earnings of profits. 
NOTICE—Subscriptions will be considered in the order 


received. Those sending money too late will have it 
returned to them. 


Free—6 months’ subscription to “ Mining In- 
vestors Journal and Guide”, if you Send 
your name and address. 
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PYRAMID YOUR MONEY 


Safest, surest and most profitable plan of investing in proven 
gold and copper mines. The cond edition of our booklet 
“Pyramid your Money” is now ready for delivery. Printed 
in three colors it is a work of art and certainly the most 
elaborate as well as the most valuable book on money- 
making you ever read. It is worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Send your name and address ang we will forward a 
copy absolutely free. 


Capital $100,000 NEVADA COUNTIES BROKERAGE COMPANY, INC, Bank Reternce 


S. M. BACON BLOCK, - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA D 


DIMUVUVON 
- OQ 




















BEST LEASING STOCK 


ne - ON THE MARKET =- . 


At 15 Cents a Share 


The Jumbo Leasing and Development Company stock is easily worth 25 cents a share when the value of their 
lease, and the other holdings of the Company, are considered When you purchase this security you are really 
making over 50 per cent. ‘Through buying it you are placed in a position to share in the vast fortunes that are being 
made by leasing. 


THE JUMBO LEASING AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OWNS A LEASE ON THE RICH 
JUMBO-MOHAWEK VEINS. 


Their lease immediately adjoins the Zinn Lease (one of the number of Jumbo Leases that helped produce about 








$5,000,000), the Peer-Pugh Lease, and other leases that are pri dlucing. The Peer-Pugh Lease has traced a ledge run- 
ling into the Jumbo Leasing and Devel pment Company s pith and taken ore from it. The lease to the north struck 
a large body of very rich ore within a few feet of the boundaries of this lease, and that ledge also runs a The Jumbo 
leasing and Development C ompany’s ground, It is the opinion of a very well informed mining enginee lat ‘te Mohawk 


ledge intersects with a big ledge from the Jumbo Mine on this lease We can aca say that there is no . asing company 
in Goldfield to-day that can boast of a better lease than this one and sell their stock ¢ nts a share. 
WORK BEING RUSHED. IMMENSE LEDGE JUST ENCOUNTERED. 

No time is being lost to place this lease on_a producing basis. Two shifts of men are now at work under the 
supervision of a superintendent that is famous for knowing how to find ore. It was under this superintendent's 
direction that ore was discovered on the Red Top Mine of Goldfield. 

A PERFECTLY SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Besides the lease, which is of ten months’ duration, with a probable extension of six months, The Jumbo Teasing 





and Development Company owns two claims in the Ramsey District which insures its permanency. We feel perfectly 
safe in advising you to buy as large a tock of this stock as you can at 15 cents a share. The Company is incorporated 
for 1,000,000 shares, 500,000 of which are in the treasury, the remainder Pg a g pooled stock. One hundred thousand 


shares will imincdiately be sold to pay for the erection of a > hoist and other mining appliances. 
To show you what confidence we have in this stock, we oa one-fifth down on your reservation, and 
give vou the pr ivilege of paying the “tales ce in monthly in 20 per cent. Secure this stock immediately, as 


a strike can be expected to-morrow, and the stock may advance in price beyond your reach. 


The G. S. Clack Brokerage Company, Inc. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
















OUR MARKET LETTER 


FREE FOR THE ASKING; WRITE FOR IT 





Let Us Tell You in Our Market Letter the Story of Nevada's Mines. 


W E A LTH We Are Making and Have Made More Mines Than Any Other Promotion 


inapemmeeses | 00s tn the Country. 
WITHIN THE GRASP Our Engineers Are In Every Southern Nevada Gold Camp. 


SSUES ie i—___» 
PRUDENT INVESTOR WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME A SHAREHOLDER in Some of Our 








Mining Enterprises. 





Pianith, WOU & (Rp, 


- Conservative Brokers and Mine Makers- 
Home Offic, Nixon Block, Goldfield, Nevada Eastern Office, 6 Wali St., New York, N ¥. 
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OFFICIAL 
MAPS 
FREE oF FREE 
MANHATTAN 


Round Mountain 
Goldfield 
Tonopah or 
Bullfrog Districts 


Compiled by United States Deputy Min- 
eral Surveyors from U. S. Government 
Surveys and other Official Documents. 
These maps are brought up to date and is- 
sued every sixty days. They are the best 
ever published. Mailed free upon request. 


Our Weekly Market Letter, which is considered the 
authority on Nevada Mining Securities, will also be 
mailed you free upon request. Our advice on stock 
is based on the actual knowledge of the intrinsic 
value of the Mines. We have an excellent Board of 
Mining Iingineers, which gives us the right kind 
of representation in the various mining districts of 
Nevada, many of them Engineers of National repu- 
tation and fully qualified to report upon any mining 
enterprise. 


Our clients who speculate in Mining Stocks will 
be supplied with our private telegraph code upon 
request. 


Brokers’ Special: We also issue weekly a Spe- 
cial Market Letter, exclusively to Brokers. It gives the 
best of real inside information. In order to secure this 
Special Market Letter, Brokers must write upon their 
own letter-heads to receive recognition. 


Manhattan-Goldfield 
Brokerage Co. 


Members of the Goldfield Stock Exchange 
Represented on the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board 


Post Office Drawer 123 


Goldfield, Nevada 








Every Dollar 
Will Come Back to You 
Bringing a Train of Other Dollars 


TONOPAH- 
WALL 
STREET 


In the permanent proven camp of Tono- 
pah we have a speculation sure to win, and 
an investment safer and sounder than most of 
those on Wall Street. 

Five claims. 

Owned outright. 

No bonds or liens. 

Ore in a lode porphyry. 

Development proceeding by sinking 
shaft 300 feet. 

Every indication of rich permanent body, 
similar to that in neighboring properties. 

Every dollar invested goes into progress- 
ing development, and no more stock will be 
issued than necessary to make the mine a 
producer paying its own expenses. 


AT 25 CENTS A SHARE 


We believe that Tonopah-Wall Street 
is going to par within the year. We know 
that it is going to be worth much more than 
25 cents. 

Clients who acted upon our advice and 
invested in Manhattan and Searchlight mines 
have profited immensely by their action. 
We are more than confident of Tonopah- 
Wall Street—we are enthusiastic. 











Write us, and we will give you some inside inj orma- 
tion which we know may induce you to buy. 


Pacific Coast Mines Bureau (inc.) 


FISCAL AGENTS MINE MAKERS =——MILL BUILDERS 
214-217 DELTA BUILDING 


Los Angeles, - California 
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DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 


AND 


Trust Funds 
SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 
Private wire to New York 


List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 








The Latest. and 
Best Map 


Of the Southern Nevada 
Mine, published at great 
expense and care and 
compiled by the most 
careful and efficient engi- 
neers, is now issued at 
one dollar each by 


BROUGHTON & COMPANY 
Goldfield Nevada 


To parties at a distance and those who 
contemplate coming to Nevada this fully 
descriptive map will be sent FREE to all 
who will send ten cents to cover postage. 











_ D. Mackenzie & Company, Inc. 
| GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 





Holders of the World’s Record for rapid 





Mine Making and Dividend Paying 








MINE OPERATORS AND COMMISSION BROKERS 
O UR big Mining and Market Review, which is issued weekly has been a source 


of fortune to many and of profit to all who followed our recommendations. 

Our next Review tells you how we won the world’s record for rapid mine 
making and dividend paying and how we intend to retain it; and in addition 
positive and inside information regarding a certain stock that WILL show a 
profit of from 100 per cent to 1000 per cent within a few days. 


This review is absolutely free to you for three months on request; a postal will 


bring it free. WRITE TO-DAY. 


~ 


al 
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A Splendid investment for Quick Profits. Buy now the Stock of the PITTS- 
Shares---Par Value $1.00, Fully Paid and Non- 


PROPERTY AND 


The most notable facts of the Company are that it owns proven gold- and silver-bearing land; not only is the ore 
of five Claims situated in the famous MANHATTAN DISTRICT, and also has several claims in the LONE MOUN 
Mountain claims and indications point to striking large bodies of high-grade ore carrying values in Gold and Silver. 


MINING HAS BUILT 


Nothing so surely offers large returns as a good Mining Stock. Probably you do not realize how many people 
and they are largely those who bought their stock when the opportunity was first offered to secure shares at a low price be 
prices ranging from $100 to $1500 a share in value, and besides have paid back to the investors in dividends many hun 
on the first price of the stock. To grasp this opportunity and purchase stock in the PITTSBURG- MANHATTAN 
and social privileges for your children. If you do not grasp this opportunity and secure a good share of wealth you 
questioned, and these men pledge themselves to see that each and every investor in the enterprise receives an equal 


ORGAN 


The Company is organized under the laws of the state of Nevada, Capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into shares } 


time to time. 
10c PER SHARE, CASH 
We want to impress upon you the fact that yon don’t have to be rich in order to become a shareholder in this 
you are not in a position to pay cash for all the shares you desire to own we will accept a small payment down with the 
send us $2.50 with your order for 100 shares, and thereafter $1.50 per month for five months and the stock will be paid 
in this Company which would make them independent for life. Send in your order to-day. The following table will show 
monthly payments: 


WHAT YOUR MONEY WILL BUY 





100 shares $ 10.00 cash or $ 2.50 cash and $ 1.50 per month for 5 months 
200 shares 20.00 cash or 5.00 cash and 3.00 per month for 5 months 
300 shares 30.00 cash or 5.00 cash and 5.00 per month for 5 months 
400 shares 40.00 cash or 5.00 cash and 7.00 per month for 5 months 
500 shares 50.00 cash or 10.00 cash and 8.00 per month for 5 months 
600 shares 60.00 cash or 10.00 cash and 10.00 per month for 5 months 
800 shares 80.00 cash or 10.00 cash and 14.00 per month for 5 months 
1,000 shares 100.00 cash or 20.00 cash and 16.00 per month for 5 months 
2,000 shares 200.00 cash or 40.00 cash and 32.00 per month for 5 months 
5,000 shares 500.00 cash or 100.00 cash and 80.00 per month for 5 months 
10,000 shares 1,000.00 cash or 200.00 cash and 160.00 per month for 5 months 
In offering this stock we present it as a solid and safe investment, not a speculation. The resources of thei 


properties and the amount of rich ore seems so inexhaustible that we recommend the purchase of this stock to 


every investor. 


RELIABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 








100,000 Shares of the above Stock are now offered for public subscription at 10c per share. Mail 
Application with Remittance (Check, Draft, P. 0. or Express Money Order) To-day for the 
Number of Shares You Desire. Certificates will be Immediately Forwarded on Receipt 


of your letter. 





ADDRESS ALL 


Mackay, Munroe & Company, 
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THE ADVANCE 


‘5. BURG-MANHATTAN Mining Company, of Tonopah, Nevada. 100,000 
_Assessable---Offered at 10 Cents per share 


LOCATION 


ere, but it is there in quantities, an apparently inexhaustible supply of pay ore. The Company owns the Gregory Group 
ore TIN DISTRICT; both these Districts are the richest in the WORLD. The tunnels have been opened up on the Lone 


MANY GREAT FORTUNES 


. there are who are enjoying a regular income as a result from investing in mining Stocks. There are thousands of them, 
ople Fiore the Company had begun to pay dividends. Stocks of many mining companies have advanced from a few cents a share to 
e be dred times what they first invested. Many of the companies are paying from 100 per cent to 1000 per cent in dividends 
hun 7MINING COMPANY at 10 CENTS a share means success to you; and that means houses, good living, travel, education 
\N are likely to be classed as a failure. The proposition is in the hands of men whose ability and integrity can not be 
you division of the profits. Experts have examined the property, and it is the universal opinion that it has a wonderful future. 


‘IZATION 


lof the par value of $1.00 each; 400,000 shares are in the treasury which will be sold as required for developments from 


OR INSTALMENTS 


splendid Company. ‘The price of shares is only 10c and you can buy as few as one hundred (100), $10.00 worth, If 
this Forder, the remainder to be paid in five monthly instalnents. Suppose you want to invest $10.00 in this company; simply 
I for. It’s very easy—anyone can afford to do this. Almost every one has enough money in a year to buy them an ‘interest 
paid jyou just how many shares your money will buy, the amount you send if you want to pay all cash, and the plan for 




















MACKAY, MUNROE & CO. 


BANKERS & BROKERS 
GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
GENTLEMEN: 
ieee oer MN i = 2 hh i ie eo ule oe La sel oth pewtwled ade de deecececet cans shares 
(at 10c per share) of the Capital Stock of the PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN MINING COMPANY of Tonopah 


(par value $1.00 per share) for which find enclosed $__- 
Please issue stock in name of: 
Mame (ia fell)... .....5...2:-- ne 


PORN INDss so. eso. access wes Senin roetiuscand SoipcicsSenn avon ade cerieckindeweetes 
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Sunset Magazine 
<< 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ROBERT M. WINTER (Land Trust Company, Pittsburg,) President | 1. THOMER (Tonopah) Vice-President 
£ G. MINARD (Mine Owner and Operator, Tonopah,) Secy. _ £.B. CUSHMAN (Cashier State Bank & Trust Co., Tonopah,) Treas. 
W. B. BARTHOLOMEW (Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad Co., Tonopah,) Director 


_L COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Bankers & Brokers, Goldfield, Nevada 


the 


fail 
ipt | 
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One of the links in the chain of 
a Road of a Thousand Wonders 
The famous El Pizmo Beach 
Auto Speedway 


Resort open Winter and Summer 


4 











Send for our book ““THE KINGS HIGHWAY” 


EL PIZMO COMPANY, PIZMO, CAL. 














LOUIS D. GORDON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MINES and 
INVESTMENTS 


Round Mountain, Manhattan 
and Goldfield 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY A MINE OF 
ANY KIND WRITE US 


IF YOU WANT INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING NEVADA OR NEVADA’S 
MINES, WRITE US 


Bedford McNeil Code 
Address 


Goldfield, Manhattan or 
Round Mountain, Nevada 








Make Money 
Muning 





JANUARY JONES 


The cleanest money made in this age is made in 
mining. 

When you take the pure native gold from Mother 
Farth, you take that which enriches you in coin and 
increases your honor and integrity as a citizen. 

The gold seeker is a producer—he contributes to 
the world’s wealth without injury to anyone. 

January Jones has helped more men and women 
to real wealth th: in any miner in the West. 

January Jones is one of the pioneers who made 
Goldfield, Nevada, famous. 

He leased the January claim, took out a million 
dollars, and divided it among his backers at the rate 
of one thousand to every hundred dollars invested. 

His Bullfrog Eclipse, in less than six months, has 
paid his friends three dollars for one 

This practical, hardy, skilled miner, knows every 
knoll and gully in the gold-bearing districts of 
Nevada, and will willingly write you the true condi- 
tions about every claim or esta iblished mining com- 
pany in that state. 

Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog, are the three 
greatest mining camps before the mining world to- 
day, producing thousands of dollars for every hun- 
dred invested. These camps offer the opportunity 
of a lifetime for the man in medium circumstances 

to the working man to make his fortune—to the 
rich man who wants to become a multi millionaire. 

Nevada’s mineral wealth is best indicated by the 
fact that numerous railroads are building to tap the 
rich mineral belts. 

Write January Jones to-day—ask him to tell you 
how to invest in reliable mines—ask him any ques- 
tions you wish about the gold districts—he is never 
too busy to go into details and will gladly supply 
you with any informa ition you want in reference to 
every mine and mining company there. 

He will report on any property and send inside 
information worth hundreds of dollars to you. 

He can put you in touch with the best oppor- 
tunities for profit. Write him to-day—be frank, 
and tell him just what you want. January Jones's 
reputation for honesty and integrity is well-known 
in Nevada, and he will tell you the exact truth con- 
cerning everything you want to know, and he will 
do all this free. 

January Jones has divided a million—he_ has 
proven the pick is mightier than the pen. Write 
to-day. 


THE JANUARY JONES 
EXPLORATION CO. 


GOLDFIELD NEVADA 
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THE WASHOE COUNTY BANK, RENO, NEVADA 


$2 32 50,000 


Capital $500,000 Surplus and Profits $166,238.93 eine 
George W. Mapes, President M. E. Ward, Vice-President F. M. Rowland, 2d Vice-President 
C. T. Bender, Cashier G. H. Taylor, Assistant Cashier Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
G. W. Mapes, M. E. Ward, A. H. Manning, A. M. Ward, D. A. Ben der, M. Rowland, C. T. Bender 
Deposit eorry of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received sthect to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal 
Agents. U.S. bonds and other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. 
Correspondence solicited. 












A FORTUNE IN TEXAS LANDS 













. F. F. Collins, the pioneer of irrigation in this section, paid, some eight or nine years ago, fror 
and, just on the edge of the San Antonio City limits. He gets $20 per acre rent per annum fr 
$250 per acre; others are doing the same thing 
The German farmers, who own land within six rniles of San Antonio hey bought at from $10 
not sell for less than $60 to $75 per acre. These men are dry land 
We have lands for sale just as good as the above at from $5 to $ in the lar ar 
acre for dry ptowy Write us for descriptive pamphlet of cheap ranch, n, farm irri 1 





and investments that pay. 


DULLNIG, MILLS & DITTMAR  pepartMeNt 4 SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 








THE AWAKENING OF NEVADA 


Has Increased the World’s Wealth by Millions and Tens of Millions in Gold 


The current history of Goldfield and surrounding camps reads like ancient myth. 

The advances in stock prices is the most phenomenal ever witnessed by the mining 
world. 

Monawk sold little more than a year ago at 10c. per share. It has since sold at $20.00 
per share. 

CoMBINATION Fraction sold at 18c. six months ago. To-day it sells at $8.00 per 
share. 

THe Monawk Mine Alone produced more gold during the month of October than 
was ever produced during a ie month by the 

ENTIRE CRIPPLE CREEK, Colorado, District, after years of development, and 
with a million dollars worth of machinery. 

Tut DEVELOPMENT OF NEVADA Is WortTH FoLLtowinc. You can keep thoroughly in 
touch with the mines and the market by reading = 

WEEKLY MARKE 

which are sent ABSOLUTELY FREE upon request. 

My clients have made tremendous profits. Why not you? Get in line for some profit- 
able investments. Write me to-day. Iam on the ground and will give you facts. 


G. 8S. JOHNSON, BROKER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





CAPITAL PAID IN.. . ; er $3 , 250,000 
SURPLUS PAID IN ieicac : ‘ ae 3,250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI Hone Kono 
BRANCHES 4 SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
| City oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 





Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philip ypine Islands 
Bz — Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Indiv 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, av: 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowe 
Daily Balances. Snecial Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout 
World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 
San Francisco BRANCHES: WILLIAM H. Hicu, MANAGER. 
Main Office—415 MontcomErY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNTA). 
Uptown Office—2045 SuTTER STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 







and the Republic of Panama. General 

1 i Foreign and Domestic 
in any Part of the 
to Banks on Current 
the 
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IRWIN CITY 


UR new railroad is now in course 

of construction from Turlock to Ir- 
win City. We have 6,000 acres of land 
to be subdivided into tracts of ten acres 
and up. This property is located in 
the Turlock Irrigation District, where 
the lack of water is unknown. People 
looking for farms, large or small, which 
can be paid for in two or three years 
from the products of the land, com- 
municate with us. 


Irwin City & Southwestern Railroad Co. 


Turlock, Stanislaus County, California. 
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What to Demand in a 
Closet 
Absolute cleanliness ! eT et . 


assured by water ca- ‘ . A 
“ee —— ” 
% ~~. 4a 


pacity and width of~ 















Water seal of unusual 
depth, making escape 
— of sewer gas impos- 
sible. 
water surface in bowl. 









Vacuum chamber into 
which entire contents 
of bowl are drawn by 
syphonic action. 


Water jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses _ 
inside of trap and tne 
sures bowl being abso- 
lutely washed out. 


~ 








To know what a closet should be to be 
safe, study the sectional view showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If your closet 
is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its action when flushed, replace 
it with the Sy-CLo Closet, —‘‘the closet of health."’ 











The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common closet of 
the wash out variety by its syphonic action. In addition to a copious flush of water from above, 
a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom of the bowl. This starts the flow of water over the 
retaining rim into the soil pipe, where a vacuum, or suction is formed, into which the entire contents 
of the bowl are drawn. If your closet merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, 
replace it with the 








TRADE MAREK 





The Sy-CLo Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed in a single 
piece—fine hand moulded china—without a crack or crevice where impurity can lodge. Un- 
affected by water, acid or wear. No enamel to chip or crack. If your closet is different in any 
respect, it is unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo. 












The name ‘‘Sy-CLo"’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction and super- 
vision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 


FREE.—Send us the name of your plumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet— 
“Household Health.” It will tell you how to be certain of the sanitation of your home, and 
may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 





Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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The Old Family Dentifrice 


A prime favorite in the homes of people who discriminate. 

Thousands of Jimcrack Dentifrices have come and gone but Sozodont, has gone 
proudly on through 60 years or more of popular favor. Always most modern, always 
safest and surest, an honest Dentifrice of full value. Those who have stood by Sozo- 
dont, have their reward in fine, strong teeth that are destined to last a lifetime. 


A Dentifrice absolutely free from acid and grit and any injurious substance 
and one of delicious, penetrating and lasting fragrance is Sozodont 


You never know the delights of Sozodont until you have tried it, 


Three forms, Liquid, Powder and Paste, at every Toilet counter, or by 
mail for the price—25 cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York City 









Union Pacific 


Is renowned for its fast trains, 
perfect roadbed, and the general 
superiority of its service and equip- 

ment. It is the direct line to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 
AND ALL POINTS EAST. 


Passengers via this line can reach Eastern points 
many hours quicker than over any other route, hence 
there are fewer incidental expenses on the trip. 
A SAVING OF TIME AND MONEY. 
Le sure your tickets read over the 
UNION PACIFIC. 
Inquire of 
S. F. Bootn, G. A. 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, California 
O ar. 








E. L. Lomax, G. P. T 


Omaha, Neb. 
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The seat of the Univer- 
sity of California 


The center of Art, Music, 


and 
the Drama of the West 


The Ideal City of Homes 





Three miles of water-front 
on San Francisco Bay, 
and two Trans- 
Continental Railroads 


Many large factories and unlimited 
room and opportunity for others 


All this 
and more is BERKELEY 
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STAGE OF THE GREEK THEATER. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SCENE FROM ** AJAX CF SOPHOCLES."' PRESENTED BY THE STUDENTS 


col on or Address BERKELEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 49 - - S. N. Wyckoff, Secretary 
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